











Pick Your job in ‘= | to 
this Big-Pay field~ 2/ | 


Be an ann 
Electrical Expen =A) e) |e 





. 1 
+LECTRIFICATION is sweeping the country. In homes, | 
~ factories, shops, farms, railroads, everywhere. It is fast ) 
becoming the one great source of power. Ten years from now q 
practically everything now driven by steam, horse or water | ‘ 
power will be controlied by electricity, U 
This means that the greatest opportunity of your life is staring 
‘ you square in the face. Men are needed, badly needed, right 
fl a now, more will be needed almost immediately to boss the big Elec- 
ik 6 trical jobs that are projected. The men who boss these jobs are re 
going to draw real pay~—“‘big pay.’ But they will be trained men a 
Electrical Experts’ who know electricity from the ground up, / rd 
, You can qualify for one of these jobs, you can seize this golden 
opportunity. You too, can become an Electrical Expert able to oned 
10,000 a Y | da 
Earn $3,500 to $ a Year Hib | 
. th ‘ 
« That's the kind of money you want and can earn. A few short {| ie star 
eo months of training under me, through my easily learned, spare- i d t 
" ae rd t) 
> id time, home-study course in practical electricity, and you will be re 3 
f. \G ready for one of these big jobs 64 f has b 
' As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works, | know U 4 N 
| exactly the kind of training you need to succeed. My course is x = new Pp 
simple, thorough and complete—no big words, no useless theory, . f ‘ ‘ 
\ \ just compact common sense Oliver 


Free Electrical Save $45.50 by Enrolling Now I Z wae ° 
. } Outfit By enrolling now you can i a e foun 


ave $45.50 on the already low 
sand To make your succe till price of my course,—but you z ae ry t 
) y B '2 more certain I give you free a must act at once. Write today ii 
j splendid outfit of tools, mate for my big free book, “How met 
= [/ Sprenae liseoe lo Become An Electrical Ex- 
Lorn rials and upplie you de 4 


pert t the first tep to- 


ary 
{ ¥ practical work right from the wards bigger pay Use the ’ 
A\ tart coupon NOW, . 

; J 


¥ f ] 8 Yours for succe we a 
L.L.Cooke. CHieF ENGINEER Ie . it wou 
< 
Cuicaco Encincerins WorKs al 
L. L. COOKE amines , anc 
Chief Engineer, \ Dept. 43Y 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago v2 . 
Chicago Engineering Works, T L ‘le 
Dept, 43Y, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., . — A = you 
CHICAGO arn mY i) em? 9809 100 D) BBsince t 
Dear Sir: Send at once your a li " A \ 2: 6 1, de J k a 
tig Free Book, How to Become an . f / a | is 'y] 4 tor 
“Electrical Expert,” and full particu- y iF a r Hh Ana ' meth 
lars of your Free Outfit and Home \ a a CORN —_-s u 
Study Course—all fully prepaid, without A ea | Tips 


obligation on my part ww | 1 "| . is k 
} ; 
¥ a5 f| 7) cor 
Name - ~ oo } | i / ; ° 


Address.. ; NB ‘ nm stanc 
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_ADVERTISING SECTION 





Have You 
learned to 


Yet? 


Mow, tiring long- 
hand? Typing is sO 
sy to learn. 








Don’t Pay Double! 


If the Oliver was priced at $100, it could 
not be a finer typewriter! At $49.50 it is still 
the same standard machine—the price alone 
is changed, all because we ship it direct from 
the factory to you. You save the usual sell- 
ing cost by being your own salesman. 


9” for the Oliver 


are two ways to buy 
dard typewriter. We 
joned the usual way in 
eto introduce a new. 
standard price for a 
lard typewriter is $100, 
thas been for 25 years. 
new price for the stand- 
Oliver saves you the 
cost of selling. 
fefound that it was un- 
ary to maintain an expensive army 
men and agents. We found it un- 
sary to have costly offices in over 
we are able to save you the $50.50 
itwould cost us to sell you an Oliver 
ual way. We ship it direct from the 
yand let it sell itself. Over 900,000 
have been sold. 
you obtain the identical $100 Oli- 
since the saving is due entirely to the 


ination of extravagant and needless 
methods. 


FREE TRIAL 


coupon brings you EITHER a 
Trial Oliver or Further Information. 
nthe Oliver comes, compare it with 
standard typewriters. Note its dura- 
its €asy operation, its fine printing 

its superiorities. Use it as if it 
bir own, for five days. 


Please mention this magazine 


NOT $100 


ooweseerr” 
wowwvseere 


NT hed 


Then if you decide that it 
is the finest typewriter, re- 
gardless of price, and wish to 
buy it, send us $49.50 cash, 
or if you wish to pay in 
monthly installments, send 
us $3 after trial and then $4 
per month until $55, the in- 
stallment price, is paid. 


If you wish to return it, 

ship it back at our expense. 

We even refund the outgoing transporta- 

tion charges, so that you cannot risk a 
penny in the trial. 


Which sounds more attractive — standard 
typewriter for $100 or a standard typewriter 
for $49.50? Do you care to spend $50.50 to 
have some salesman come and coax you? If 
not, mail coupon NOW, 


The OLIVER Tipewriter Gmpany 


739 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Re ee ene 


THE Caves TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
ane. me a new Oliver No, 9 Typewriter for 
five days’ free inspection. If I keep it I will 
pay $55 as follows: $3 at the end of trial period 
and then at the rate of $4 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. If I make 
cash settlement at end of trial period I fx 
deduct ten per cent and remit to you $49 
If I decide not to keep it, I will ship it be " a 
your expense at the end of five days. 


My shipping point is............ 


C) Do not send a mac hine until T ‘order. ‘it. “M ail 
me your book—‘‘The High Cost of Typewrit 
ers—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe 
catalog and further information 
Name 

Street Address 

City 


Occupation or Business 
Caseeseesesessssanncnnaeeseessad 


when answering advertisements 
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THE DIAGAZINE THAT ETEANS 





CONTENTS 


. . : Charles Saxby and 
ROSES OF PENANCE. Complete Novelette ° Richard L. Masten 


To love Rosa meant certain death, yet Cavvan dared to. 
WOMAN ETERNAL. Verse ‘ ° e . Anne Jellette 
LIFE IS FUNNY. Short Story . ‘ . Grace Sartwell Mason 


Peachy craved success in the theatrical w orld, by fair means or otherwise. She had 
- outshine the countess. And when for one night she did, all she said was: “Life 
s funny.” 


THE VOICE. Verse . ° ° ° . Leslie Nelson Jennings 
FISHERMAID’S LUCK. Short Story . . Winston Bouvé ; 


. 
When Drusilla Faxon's latest scrape brought her into the arms of Lester Page, 
whose millions she craved, she called it “fishermaid’s luck.’ 


LARGO. Verse . ‘ ‘ P , m . Robert Hillyer. 
THE CUP OF COMPREHENSION. Short Story Clinton Dangerfield 


Judith Harrow’s “cup of comprehension” was a bitter one, but she drank it to its 
bitterest dregs. 


JOURNEY SONG. Verse . ... . Stephen Vincent Benét , 
A MAID-OF-ALL-PLAY. Short Story . Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


Even maids-of-all-play trip in their skipping when love turns the rope, 
TARANTELLA. Verse ° A ‘ ‘ . . Elias Lieberman 
MORE SUPER-WOMEN. Series , . . Anice Terhune 

George Anne Bellamy: the fallen angel. 

THE MUMMY. Verse . ° , ‘ ‘ . Anne Jellette 
THE DOUBT. Short Story . F. Berkeley Smith 


Suppose you were a detective and you disc overed that the woman you loved was 
guilty of a crime. What would you do? 


PROTEST. Verse . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : . Grace Hazard Conkling 
“HELLO, MARCIA!”’ Serial ° ‘ . Meade Minnigerode . 


In which Marcia’s and Philip's marriage and the mystery surrounding Duncan 
White assume more serious aspects, 


FROST-SORROW. Verse . R r ; ‘ . Jeanne Robert Foster 
THE HARK BACK. Short Story , ; . Constance Lindsay Skinner 


If, as the dwarf in Grimm said, “something human is more peesseue than the gold 
of all the world,” here we have it in this remarkable story by Miss Skinner. Dan 
Liddle risked the noose to save the woman he loved from the be smirching mud of 
seandal. 


IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES ° ‘ ‘ . Dorothy Parker . 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . ‘ . The Editor . ‘ 











Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 


retary and preesurer. | ki 89 Seventh Avenue, New Yo Cc ight, 1921, by Ainslee’s Magazine 
ork. Copyright, To21, iy Rinslee’ S e Co., Great Britain. All Rivkcs , /. Publishers everywhere are cautioned 


Ponthly publication te issued be Ainslee’s Magazine Co., Seventh Avenue ve Fifteenth Street, New York. Ormond G. Smith, eal 
the 


using any of the contents of os Magazine ) olther wholly or in part. Entered as Second-class Matter, September 11, 1902, at 
: at New York, N. Y., under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Canadian subscription, 
WARNING - Do not subscribe pad agents unknown to you. Complaints are daily made by persons who have been ee victimized. 
IMPORTANT~— Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this firm does not hold itself Ly ry! for loss of w 
manuscripts while at this office or in transit: and that heh cannot undertake to hold uncalied-for manuse s for a longer period than 
months. If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be cee 
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pig Money for the Man 


o Knows What 


Opportunities in 
Auto Game 


men like you are want- 
ow jobs in the Automo- 
ring field. Over 8 mil- 
are in operation a there 
gore jobs open than there are 
ae rel hem. Thousands 
we needed to keep these 8 
cars in going condition. 
tage of new cars this 
js smaller than for several 
This means more work 
old cars—rebuilding and re- 
parts. 
larn at Home— 
Easy, Inexpensive 
don't have to serve an appren- 
You don’t have to go to 
andspend hundreds of dollars 
mand board. The new Li- 
of Automobile Engineering 
idl you everything you need to 
, Itexplains everything about 
wandard make of car. A!l the 
new models are included as well as 
made for several years back. 


of pictures show you how 
is done 





























15 Auto Experts Will Help You 
This library is the work of 15 leading automotive 
ew experts who each put a lifetime of experience 


into it. They know exactly what you need 


' and give it to you in plain everyday Eng- 
lish, It cost over $50,000 to produce these 
books yet they are sent to you without a 


deposit of any kind for 7 days’ free ex- 


a9 8 amination, 
¥ > 
hi P| FREE Membership FREE 
J With each set of Automobile Engineering 
Books we give a one-year membership in 
. this Society worth $12.00. This member- 
Mail ship entitles you to the following benefits: 
Consulting Privileges: The Society maintains a 
Stuff of Ex.gineers and Experts to work out problems 
and answer questions by mail for its members. 
UW on Standard Tests: The means by which you are able to 
determine your exact fitness for the work you are doing 
or would like to do. This means finding out how much you 
real'y know about your job, 
Free Employment Service: All members can use the So- 
ciety's free employment service to peta better job. This 
includes listing in the bulletin called “Men.” 
r ee ee ert 


American Technical Society, 
| Dept. A-599, Chicago 


to Do!! 


Everything About 
very Auto 


The 6 big volumes flexibly and dur* 
ably bound contain 2700 pages and 
more thon 2400 pictures, blueprints 
and wiring diagrams showing the 
inner workings of every car. A com- 
plete index enables you to find the 
very thing you want in a second or 
two. No need to go through the 
whole set or even a whole took to 
find it. In this way you can devote 
more time to the most important 
things but you are saved needless 
study on the things you won't have 
much use for. The information is 
right on the job though, to help you 
whenever you need help. 


A Few of the 
Subjects Covered 


Gasoline Motors (Construction and Repair) 
— Automobiles (General description of all 
makes)—Engines—Pistons— Accessories 
Crankshafts- Crank Cases—Carburetors— 
Manifolds—Fvel Supply-Vaives— Exhaust 
Systems — Lubrication — Bearings — Fly- 
wheels —Clutches - Transmissions— Gears 
—Steering Mechanisms—Axles—Ch22+'s— 
Springs—Final Drive—Brakes—Whecris— 
Tires—Radiators and Cooling Systems= 
Rims— Electrical Equipment—Generators 
— Motors —Ignition — Starters — Lighting 
Systems—Storage Batteries—Magnetos— 
Welding — Bench Work — Machines— 
Garage Equipment — Trouble Shooting — 
Motorcycles—Steam Automobiles—Gaso- 
line Tractors — Trucks — Electric Auto 
mobiles—F ords, 


Don’t Send Money Now 


We will lend you the whole set of these 
great pay-raising books for a week (> use 
as you please in your ~ ¢ or home 

amine them carefully and decide with the 
books before you if you want to take ad- 
vantage of this golden opportunity. Over 
75,000 sets have been sold on this no- 
monev-down plan— keep the books a week 
and send them back at our expense or pay 
$3.00 a month until the special price of 
$24.80 has been paid. (Regular price is 
$45.00.) There are no strings to this offer 
It is open to every man over 21 years in 
the United States and Canada. You sign 
nothing but this coupon. No agent willcall 
upon you. Mail the coupon and get the 
books, then decide whether or not you 
want to keep them. Mail the coupon now. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. 4-599, CHICAGO 


Send me the 6 volume set of Automobile Engineering books for a week's free 
trial by express collect. 1 will either return the books in one week at your 
expense or send you $2.80 as first payment and $3.00 every month until a total 
of $24.80 is paid. With these books I am to receive a free membership in 
your Society, including Consulting Privileges, Standard Tests and FREE 


Employment Service. 


j Reference ......000s00eeeeee ooccveces 
eee ee ee Re OR 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Classified Adwertisin; 


a 








Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


_— 


Songs, Poems, ete, 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing “everything ; men and women $30 to 
100 weekly operating our ‘‘Speciaity Candy 
Factories” anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 

BE A DETECTIV ve Excellent 
tunity, good pay, trave Write 
Ludwig, 436 Ditters Building, 
City, Mo. 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
wee under guarantee. Write for Booklet 

28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, — Bm. Be 


~ $10. 00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, ete. 
free to agents on our refund 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. 

AGENTS, $60 to 
ples. Gold Sign 
fice windows. Any one can do it. 
mand. Liberal offer to general 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N., 
Chicago. 


SHIRT 
to sell 
wearer. 
Free 
way, 





oppor- 
» Te 


Kansas 











per- 
absolutely 
plan. Lacas- 
Louis, Mo. 


$200 a Week, Free 


Sam- 
"Lane ts for Store 


and Of- 
Big de- 
agents. 
Clark Street, 





MANUFACTURER 

work and dress 
Big 
samples. 
New 


wants 
eeiets 

lusive 
Mills, 503 


agents 
direct to 
patterme, 
Broa 


values Exe 
Madison 


YOUR name on 35 
20 cents. Agents outfit free. 
John W. Burt. Coshocton, Ohio 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG 
Travel. Excellent opportunity. 
unnecessary. Particulars 7 
American Detective System, 

Y. 


cards and case 
Big profits. 


linen 


MONEY. 


re 
1968 Broad- 





AC iENTS—$6 to $12 a 
lightweight, fast selling 
Food Flavors, 


day easy; 350 
popular priced 
Perfumes, Soaps, 
Preparations, etc. Agent’s Outfit 

write to- any quick, now. American 
Products Co., 5175 American Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


GENERAL A TS. “Something | New. 
Whirlwind seller, “‘Repeat’’ Washing Pow- 
je shes Clothes without rubbing. 
Women throw away washboards. Big profits. 
Exclusive territory. Write today free pack- 
age. a Co., 56 Putnam St., Tunk- 
hannock, Pa 


WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN ‘who are 
desirous of making $25.00 to $200.00 per 
week clear profit from the start in a perma- 
nent business of their own Mitchell's 
Magic Marvel Washing Compound washes 
clothes spotiessly clean 
minutes. One hundred other uses 
home. Nothing else like. it, 
mightiest cleanser. Contains no lye, 
acid or wax. Fastest selling article 
sold through agents. Free Samples make 
sales easy. Enormous repeat orders. 300 
per cent profit Exclusive territory. We 
guarantee sale of every package. No cap- 

required. Baker, Ohio, 
last month. You can do as 
for Free Sample and _ proof. 
tchell & Co., Desk 333, 1308-1314 E 
6lst., Chicago, Ill. 


MEN WANTED to make Secret Investiga- 
tions and reports. Experience unnecessary. 
Wri | samme Former Gov't Detective, 120, 
St. Lou 


HUNDREDS U. 8 Government “positions 
now open. Meng women over 17. Steady 
$95-$190 month. Short hours Vacation. 
Common education sufficient. List positions 
free. Write immediately. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. S2, Rochester, N. Y. 





Farm Lands 


START FARMING on good hardwood 
lands in Mich., well located; 20, 40, 80 
acre tracts $15 to $30 per acre Small pay- 
ment down, balance long time. We help 
you. Send for Free booklet. Swigart 
Land Co., X-1265 First Natl Bank Bidg., 
Chicago. 








Shorthand 


SHORTHAND—Best 
earn in 5 hours; 
Proof lessons, 
stitute, EB-26, 





practical system, 
speed with easy practice. 
brochure _ free. King In- 
Station F, New York, 





WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copyright 
Book and plans free. Press Reporting Syn- 
dicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 
any ove for suitable ideas. Experience 
necessary; complete outline Free. 
League, 439 St. Louis. 





paid 
ul- 
Producers 


FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money- making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 8%, Auburn, N. Y. 


WRITERS! Stories, Poems, 
are wanted for publication, 
veau, 175, Hannibal, Mo 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS send today for 
Free Copy, America’s leading magazine for 
—— of photoplays, Stories, Poems, 
nstructive, helpful. Writer's 
, 605 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, 


$50—$100 Weekly 
Free Book tells how. 
Box 278, XY 34, 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED for California 
Producers; also stories. Submit manuscripts, 
or, if a beginner, write for Free Plot Chart 
and Details. Harvard Company, 560, San 
Francisco. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED. 
paid, Get free peers 
Rex Publishers, Box 175, P 29, 





Plays, ete., 
Literary Bu- 


writing photoplays. 
Prize offer. College, 
_ Chicago, 


Big 
showing 
Chicago. 


prices 
how. 





Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to 
should write for 
Get four 





secure patents 
our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Patent.”’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Write for Evidence of 
ception Blank and free guide book. 
model or sketch and description for 
opinion of its patentable nature. 
references. Prompt Attention. 
Terms. Victor J. Evans & 
Washington, D. C, 

PATENTS Highest 
reasonable. Best results. 
sured. Booklet free. 
Patent Lawyer, 
dD. Cc, 





Con- 
Send 
free 

Highest 
Reasonabie 
Co., 767 Ninth, 





references. Rates 

Promptness as- 
Watson E. Coleman, 
624 F Street, Washington, 





PATENTS, Trademark, 
most word free. Correspondence, solicited. 
Results procured. Charges reasonable. Write 

Z , Washington. 

PATENTS SECURED. 
Avoid dangerous delays. 
“Record of Invention” form and Free Book 
telling How to Obtain a Patent. 
sketch or mvdel for examination. 
liminary advice ee paw. 
references. Write Toda A 
Co., 135 Ouray Bldg., Washing ston, Dd 


INVENTIONS WANTED. 
alty for ideas. 
St. Louis, Mo 


INVENTORS: If you have an invention 
and don’t want to spend unnecessary money 
in securing a patert, write to Inventors & 
engineers Consulting Co., P. O. Box 344, 
Washington, D. © 


Help Wanted—Female 


$6-—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind 


WOMEN WANTED 
signers. $35 week. 
Sample lessons free 
Dept. 'S 560, 


Copyright, fore- 





Prompt Service. 
Send for our 





Cash or ‘Roy- 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 223 














Become Dress De- 
Lesrn while earning 

Franklin Institute, 
Rochester, N.Y. 





Stammering 


YOU Write the Words for a 
compose the music free and 
Send Song-Poem to-day, B, Lenox ¢ 


W._ 125th St., New _Yors, 
A SONG POEM, Love, 


WRITE 
Home, Comic or any subject. t 
and 


music guarantee publi 
words to-day. Kdward Tre a 
Block, Chicago. x 
HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? 1 
best proposition. Kay Hibbeler, 
Dickens Ave., Chicago om 
SONGWRITERS! 
demand for songs 
the opportunities tly changed « 
er new writers, obtainable only ip 
Songwriters Manual & Guide” sey 
Submit your ideas for songs at Once for 
criticism and advice. We revise poems 
pose music, secure copyright - 
free publication or outright sale @f 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 
x > 


Learn of the 


suitable for Ss 
grea 


SONG 
pamphlet 
Hanson, 


WRITERS— nd for my 
“Song Writers Secrets.” § 
Room 610, 3810 Broadway, ¢ 


SONG-WRITER’S BOOKLET 
wonderful instructive booklet, “The 
Writer's Guide,”’ sent absolutely free, 
mit your latest poems. We write 
print, and secure copyright. The 
tan Studios, Reom 210, 914 South 
Avenue, Chicago. 

WRITE THE 
We write the 
professional copies which are 
to over 200 performers and theates 
submitted to 80 publishers for 
sale. Our Chief of Staff wrote the Gr 
est Ballad Success of All Time, 
of copies of his songs have fy 
Bell Studios, 1490 Broadway, Dept 
New York 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A 
We revise poems, compose music 
antee to secure publication S 
by a New York music 
Chief Composer and Lyric Euitor ba 
writer of national reputation am 
written many big song-hits. Million 
copies of his songs have been sold 
can write the words for a song if you 
Do so now. Submit poems & ts om 
subject Send today. Do not dd 
Broadway Composing Studios, 159 
gerald Building, New York City. 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SONG POE 
accepted? Send them today for best 
immediate publication and free C 
Song writing booklet on request. ft 
& Composers Service Co., Suite wt 
Broadway, _New. York. 


WwW. ANTED—Original Ideas for songs. 
for our free booklet. “How You 
Write The Words For a 
Friedman, ‘‘Composer 
People,”’ composer of such 
Me Tonight In Dreamland, ce et ve 
You Sweetheart,” ‘Dreaming Of Od 
etc., is our chief composer. 
his songs have run into the millions 
mit ideas or song poems for At 
cism and advice, on any subject 
compose music, secure copyright, on 
he Seton Music Company, LF, 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I 

SONG WRITERS—Winner _ 
$10,000.00 Contest has guaranteed 
tion. Casper Nathan, Woods 
Chicago. 


Wanted to Buy 
S YOUR DISCARDED 


id Crowns and Bi 


Silver, Platinum t ° 





WORDS FOR A Sow 
music, copyri and 








T 

Packages he ld 
at our expense 
United States 
Reliable) Dept. 65, 


if our 
Smelting Wo 
Chicago, Il. 





ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured At Home Instructive booklet free 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





Salesmen Wanted 


SMEN— Ambition and training. 
what it takes to get the Big Jobs 
today. We train you and secure the post- 
tion; write today. American School of 
Salesmanship, Eighth Floor, 20 E. Jackson 
St., Chicago. 


SALE 
That’s 





Automobiles 


AU TOMOBIL E Owners, hog oe 
chanics, Repairmen, send for 
our current lesue.. It — 
structive information © 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, 
batteries, ete r 120 - 
Send for free ony 5 
Digest, 530 Butler. Bidg., Cinctunatl. 


Continued on second page 





Suite 602, 


s for songs. 
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In every man’s life there is one Big Moment when he makes 
the decision that robs him of success—or leads on to fortune. 








our One Chance to Earn 
The BiggestMoney of Your Life ! 


AVE you ever 


considered why our richest 

men come from our poorest boys? Isn't it 

a strange thing that it is almost invariably 
ayoung fellow who starts life without a cent in 
the world, without education, without influential 
frends—in short, without one single solitary ad- 
vantage—who accumulates millions of dollars? 
ln't it a miracle that inside of a comparatively 
lew years a man can rise from abject poverty to 
fabulous wealth ? 


The Secret That Makes 
Millionaires 


Astonishing, certainly—but more important, it is wonderfully in- 
@ring. For it means that no man need be held down by cireum- 
fates. Once he knows the ‘‘millionaire’s secret’’, he can put it 
tt operation regardless of all obstacles that seem to block his 
mi, He suddenly finds that everything he touches turns to gold 
may flows in upon him—fortune showers him with its favors 
Oerything he wants seems to come to him just as surely and 
tally ag day comes after og 

What is this amazing secret that can work such wonders? It is 
Mit this: The thing behind all big achievement is Opportunity. 
ft every man there comes one } Opportunity—the golden 
tance of his life. And in the moment he decides for or against 
tit opportunity—whether he will seize it or let it pass—he de- 
tds the whole future course of his life. 


Choose Between Low Pay 
d Magnificent Earnings 
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Roses of Penance 


By Charles Saxby and 


Richard L. Masten 


CHAPTER I. 

AS he across the border or not? 
Again, as he searched the ob- 
scurity which gave no answet 

to his question, Cavvan regretted the 
impulse which had sent him so fag afield 
in a plane unequipped with corhpass or 
wireless. He had little thought when 
he deliberately sought the seclusion of 
that fog bank, as a relief from the mo- 
notony of practice flying, that it would 
lead him so astray. 

Hour after hour he had gone while 
the thick vapors about him changed 
from the dazzle of day to a darkness 
doubly obscure. Straining his eyes ifito 
that endless gloom, he could see only a 
shimmering grayness just below him 
which was the top of the fog bank, 
while overhead a black pall of cloud 
hid the guiding beacons of the sky. All 
sense of direction was lost, even up 
and down became weirdly mixed as 
some billow of vapor rolled over him. 
Except for those eddying air currents 
which warned him of the proximity of 
mountains, he could not have told 
whether it was land or sea that the fog 
hid. And even if it were land, he had 
no means of telling which land it was, 
whether his own or the thinly peopled, 


strangely unknown Mexican province of 
Lower California. 

He was hopelessly lost, and to be lost 
up here with a blind landing in an un- 
certain stretch of mountain or desert 
was an entirely different thing from the 
simple going astray of a traveler on 
earth’s surface. There could be no sit- 
ting down to wait for rescue parties— 
only a steady flight on and on till the 
end of that fog threat should be reached 
or the failing of his gasoline should 
drive him down into its palled embrace. 
He could picture such an ending, the 
long, whistling glide downward, rush- 
ing blindly toward whatever it was that 
lay beneath the mist, the earth coming 
up to meet him with swift impact of 
peak or the added abyss of some cafion 
—then an empty chair at the officers’ 
mess in San Diego, the mysterious dis- 
appearance of another aviator, perhaps 
never to be cleared up. 

Cavvan was not yet ready for such 
an ending. At twenty-five life offers 
broad vistas of mystery and adventure. 
He had smiled his way through the 
years with now and then a setting of 
his jaws as some real problem presented 
itself. And now, amidst this formless- 
ness of vapor, lonely and macabre as 





















































though he had strayed into the untrod- 
den atmosphere of some other world, 
the sense of fight was still strong within 
him. 

Queer shapes of mist eddying by, 
dipping and bowing in the impetus of 
the unfelt wind, vagrants of the air, 
trails in the monstrous mockery of hu- 
manity. Cavvan was growing tired, he 
knew, worn by the ceaseless drone of 
his motor and the strain of the altitude 
indicated by the radiolite dial of his 
altimeter. People who never adventure 
it think that the air is empty ; the trouble 
is that it is too full, full of just such 
shapes as these. With irritated preci- 
sion he drove the nose of his plane 
sheer at one of them that rose in his 
path like an embodied threat, and at the 
impact it fell apart, dissolving into 
shreds of mere vapor, its menace with- 
out substance. That cheered him curi- 
ously. It was ridiculous, he knew, but 
it seemed that in facing that chance- 
formed goblin of the fog he had proved 
its powerlessness. After all, there was 
always a way out even if it was only 
downward. He could always descend. 
Slowly he became aware of a deeper 
blackness which lay beyond a huge bil- 
low standing high above the rest. AI- 
most like the breakers of that aérial 
sea it seemed, pounding soundlessly on 
a shore it might not conquer, a shore 
without substance, formed of heat only. 
A hint of it struck him across the face, 
hotly dry. And beyond that writhing 
surf of fog a great depth opened. For 
a moment it puzzled him, then, with 
a shout, he banked his plane and shoved 
its nose that way. Rising over the bil- 
low top he glided down into the dark 
patch beyond. And, as he drove into 
it, it seemed to recede. He had judged 
rightly; he had found the end of the 
fog bank, and far below him the desert 
shimmered dimly, hospitable as safety 
itself after the long uncertainty of the 
deadly panorama he had just left be- 


hind. 
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Flat as a floor it seemed from 
great height, perfect for a landing, 


began his even descent. Then on the — 


edge of the horizon circle his eye caught 
the gleam of a light. Instinctively he 
thrust the throttle forward again, A 
light! That meant shelter, food, per- 
haps trouble, but he could take care of 
that. Swiftly the little gleam slid along 
toward him. Just as he was congratu- 
lating himself on the fact that he would 
reach it, his engine sputtered and died, 
All that was left now was descent with- 
out choice as to what might await him, 
Up, up through the darkness came the 
face of the desert. Its bareness gave 
way to little stalks and bunches of vege- 
tation which grew at his approach to 
huge cacti, like organs bristling with 
barbed pipes. They poked up at him 
through the night. Alert for a landing, 
he searched blindly for some spot large 
enough to receive him. He heard the 
ends of the huge shrubs brush his land- 
ing gear, he heard them drum against 
the taut fabric of the wings. The next 
moment he plunged steeply down into 
a clearing which presented itself; there 
was a moment’s suspense as the plane 
settled; then an immense cactus barred 
his way. A second of helpless chagrin, 
and Cavvan was thrown bodily forward. 
He felt the belt rip loose; his head 
struck heavily upon the padded cowl. 

It was a shrilling as of a flute, faint 
with distance, which first aroused Cav- 
van to a consciousness of his surround- 
ings. It might have been a landscape 
on another planet which greeted his 
eves under the wan light of the half 
moon. Branchless stalks of cacti rising 
from bare sand, misshapen masses of 
elephant wood like giant devilfish of the 
land trailing bloated tentacles about 
them, standing out half obscured, 
strangely clear, in a realm devoid of all 
smaller life. And ever and agaif 
through the silence broke that distant, 
shrilling melancholy. 


With an instinct bred of long traim-~ 
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ing, Cavvan turned to inspect his plane. 
His head still reeling from the blow 
received in landing, he found the in- 
spection a slow process, and none too 
sure. He noted some torn fabric, a 
minor disarrangement or two, but, aside 
from the belt in the rear cockpit torn 
from its fastenings, there seemed noth- 
ing damaged beyond repair. At this 
he marveled. 

“That belt hanging must have been 
defective,” he muttered. “Lucky I 
didn’t try any stunts to-day. I 
where I fly home in the front seat.” 

Looking up from his inspection, he 
beheld the light which had been his 
guide, staring unblinkingly at him from 
afar off, and, after a last, hasty survey, 
he started unsteadily across the sands 
in search of the shelter which it prom- 
ised. About him the earth played at 
its desert trick of seeming lighter than 
the night sky above it. A loom of dis- 
tant mountains, shadowy against the 
stars; all weird things, trees of some 
kind, he supposed, leafless, branchless, 
resembling nothing as much as the fifty- 


foot trails of enormous buried vats. As 


sce 


the notes of that flute came again he 


wondered if all of it were not merely 
a chimera of his brain still reeling from 
the blow. 

That light seemed the only real tan- 
gibility in it all, and he dragged himself 
on toward it through the thick heat. 
Some kind of.a town he saw, oddly set 
down in the midst of this enormous bar- 
renness. Even signs of a rough high- 
way, and he struck along it through 
fields of cane and corn toward a cluster 
of low roofs overtopped by the arch- 
ing plumes of date palms. In the faint 
light, steeped in silence and still heat, 
the place might have been a phantom 
village, a strangely unsubstanced mirage 
of the desert ringing it around. He had 
lost the light, but soon he found it again, 
guided by a hum of voices, as he stum- 
bled round the tower of what seemed to 
be a church. A tiny plaza, empty under 


Penance 3 
the moon ; across it the gleam of a lamp; 
silhouettes of figures under drooping 
leaves of palm thatch. 

It was a woman who first saw Cav- 
van, starting up with a scream and point- 
ing finger, her black rebozo slipping 
from her shoulders. A startling figure 
he must have made, Cavvan thought aft- 
erward, standing there, white-faced, in 
strange flying togs, where moon and 
lamplight met and mingled. Gradually ~ 
the scene took shape as he approached— 
a cluster of Mexicans about the tables 
under the frail thatch, an odor of 
aguardiente, the thrum of a guitar cut 
sharply off by the woman’s screech, a 
silence of astonishment as Cavvan stum- 
bled forward. 

“Madre de Dios! It 
can!” 

It seemed to be the proprietor who 
spoke, a slutty-eyed person in white; 
brown cotton who shuffled forward on 
straw sandals, and before Cavvan could 
reply another voice came out of the 
shadows at the back. 

; Good God!” 


is an Ameri- 


“An American? 

Cavvan saw the fellow now, much of 
his own age, of a slenderness which . 
seemed somehow slightly vague even as 
he advanced into the full light. 

“How on earth——-” 

Then as the other caught sight of 
Cavvan, he stopped abruptly—only an 
instant covered quickly by a laugh and 
outstretched hand, but in that moment 
Cavvan thought he had detected an in- 
stinct for flight. 

“By George! I can hardly believe 
it,” the fellow went on. “You're the 
first countryman I’ve seen here in— 
longer than I care to remember.” 

“Ah! Then the caballero is a friend 
of the Sefior Cobshaw,” the innkeeper 
broke in. ‘He comes perhaps from the 
North, from San Diego, from En- 
senada? Where are his animals that 
we may send and fetch them?” 

“T have no animals,” Cavvan an- 
swered in his halting Spanish. An ex- 
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pression of wonder wavered over the 
watching faces all about. 

“No animals! These gringos! 
the sefior come on foot?” 

“No. I came by air,” Cavvan inter- 
jected impatiently. Heedless of the 
murmurs his words aroused, he turned 
to the man who seemed to be called 
Cobshaw. “I left San Diego at four 
o'clock this afternoon. Got lost in a 
fog bank, and have just been flying hell 
bent for election ever since, trying to 
get out of it.” 

“Four o’clock! And it’s now barely 
nine!” Cobshaw exclaimed. “Five 
hours to do what takes us more than 
three weeks.” 

“Where on earth am I?” demanded 
Cavvan. 

“Don’t you know?” Cobshaw cried, 
standing there with bronze slimness out- 
lined by the lamp against the blue of 
the night without. His patent amaze- 
ment gave way to an equally evident 
rush of relief. “Then you didn’t come 
—I mean “ 

“T came because I had to keep com- 
ing,” Cavvan broke in. “Where is this, 
anyway ?” 

“This is La Purisima, two hundred 
and fifty miles below the border. Here, 
man, hold up!” 

It was 


Has 


Cavvan’s 


failing 
which prompted Cobshaw’s last excla- 
mation. There had been distaste under 
his amazement so far, a distaste which 
Cavvan had felt was oddly mixed with 
a hunger for the companionship of his 


strength 


own kind. It was that hunger which 
came out as his arm steadied Cavvan to 
a seat. 

“You're all in! What an ass I was 
not to see it before! Hey, Salazar, a 
glass of aguardiente for the sefior, 
quick !” 

“T am certainly in luck to find an 
American here,” Cavvan laughed 
weakly, as he sank into the seat to which 
the other had guided him. “What on 


earth brings you to this out-of-the-ws 
hole ?” 2 
“You must think what you like,” said 
Cobshaw, with a steady stare. “That 
is something I cannot tell, not even to 
a United States army officer.” 

That, too, was part of the general 
vagueness which assailed Cavvan just 
then, but he thought he understood 
something of it. Probably this chap 
was one of those hidden cogs of the 
far-reaching machine of Federal secret 
service. Then he forgot it as he turned 
to take the drink the innkeeper brought, 

As the liquid bit into Cavvan’s nerves, 
the ramada ceased its tendency to gyrate 
about him, steadying down into the si- 
lence of intense curiosity which had 
fallen upon the Mexicans. Through 
that silence from far out on the desert 
came the notes of a flute, faint, shrill, 
rising and falling in the unforgetable 
cadences of the “De Profundis.” Like 
one of those desert chills it seemed to 
seep through the ramada, causing each 
figure to huddle into itself with a re- 
pressed shiver and a furtive sign of the 
cToss. 

“Whatever is that thing?” Cavvan 
asked of Cobshaw, who still stood be- 
side him. “It was the first thing I 
heard as I came to after my crash and 
the damned thing’s been haunting me 
ever since.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” said Cobshaw 
hastily. “That is, it’s best for a stran- 
ger to take no notice of it.” Then, as 
he leaned across to replace his glass on 
the table, his whisper came to Cavvan’s 
ear. 

“It’s the expiadores.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The little town seemed to be awak- 
ing. Across the plaza lanterns twin- 
kled in the shadow of the square bell 
tower and the low adobe houses, Ut 
der the ramada was an increasing throng 
of men in faded cotton and white 
clad women with black shawls draped 
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J over head and shoulders; a gesticulat- 


ing murmur as they gazed ‘wide-eyed at 
Cavvan. Evidently the arrival of a 
stranger was an event in that little 
pueblo sunk in habitual sleep under its 
desert palms. Cavvan felt again that 
however strange to him was this place 
into which he had suddenly descended, 
he himself was even more strange to 
its people. Still in his aviator’s helmet 
and leather coat, wrapped about with 
the legend of having descended from 
the skies, he might have been some vis- 
itor from another star. It was with a 
sense of relief that he turned to Cob- 
shaw, conscious of a mutual basis of 
understanding. 

“The expiadores?” he asked, for the 
name conveyed to him not half as much 
as the morbid tones of the flute itself. 
“What in the world are they?” 

Cobshaw shrugged his shoulders. 

“We don’t speak of them here very 
much,” he replied with evident distaste. 

“A band of ungodly, half-heathen fa- 
natics! A disgrace to my parish, sefior.” 

It was a priest who ejaculated those 
words in the stereotyped English of one 
who has carefully learned it; a thin 
man, beginning to age, to whom his 
long cassock gave an impression of 
height. His face was a face of a subtle 
shrewdness under the black handker- 
chief which covered his head. 

“The sefior will do well to take no 
notice of them,” he went on. “They 
are not fit to trouble one’s mind over.” 

Pulling out a red bandanna, he flour- 
ished it and blew his nose with a ve- 
hemence which seemed but a habit of 
emphasis. 

“The sefior is a flyer I am told,” he 
continued, 

Cavvan nodded a smiling answer to 
his question. 

“Ah, the caballeros of the air, the 
men of the new age! The first, I be- 
lieve, to visit La Purisima.” 

“The good father forgets, and who 
am I to remind him?” another voice put 


in. “But there was another American 
who descended near La Purisima.” 

The tone was round, smooth, with a 
hint of authority, and a suspicion of 
insinuation, and Cavvan, turning, beheld 
the speaker, a man of nearly fifty, heav- 
ily built, with an air of arrogance about 
the carriage of his head. He was clad 
in the conventional black garb of the 
Spanish city, and above it his smile 
gleamed a welcome. Such a welcome, 
Cavvan thought, as some well-fed, black, 
half cat might give to a creature smaller 
than itself. 

At his words the padre raised his 
hands in a gesture of depreciation. 

“Ah, the pobrecito! Let us not men- 
tion it!’ Then, turning to Cavvan: 
“We found his bones upon the desert 
beside the wreckage of his machine.” 

“And none knew how he died,” the 
other man put in dryly. “We might 
never have found him except—the vul- 
tures 59 

The newcomer, still smiling, moved 
forward with a grace which belied the 
slight corpulence of his body. 

“Present me, Sefior Cobshaw,” he re- 
quested, “to your countryman.” 

“Don Emilio Caduano,” Cobshaw in- 
troduced. “And Father Ignacio.” 

“Cavvan is my name,” the aviator re- 
plied, greeting each in turn. 

“The Sefior Cavvan is welcome, and 
no doubt the Sefior Cobshaw is delighted 
to see a fellow countryman.” Caduano 
paused ; then his voice rolled meaningly 
on. “Especially after so many years.” 

“Indeed I am,” Cobshaw broke in, 
with a hasty heartiness. “But I must 
get him fed and bedded down. It’s 
growing late.” 

The suggestion was a welcome oné 
to Cavvan. The meeting with Caduano 
and the priest was misty with the same 
unreality which had attended all the 
events since his fall; the only thing 
genuinely important seemed the reel- 
ing of his head, still ringing with the 
noise of the exhaust. 
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Among the gathering crowd guitars 
were beginning to thrum, strains of the 
ever-ready “La Paloma” were abroad 
upon the air, and it was evident that 
the people, roused by his arrival, were 
preparing to make the occasion one for 
a festa. 

A slight silence of renewed interest 
attended his rising, almost as if they 
half expected him to spread wings from 
beneath his leather coat. Across the 
bush came the unmistakable tinkle of 
mule bells. 

“Virgins of St. Ursula!” exclaimed 
the priest. “Is a miracle then happen- 
ing? Are there to be two arrivals in 
La Purisima on the same evening?” 

“It would seem so indeed,” purred 
Caduano. “One from the air, the other 
over the La Paz trail.” 

Cavvan was relieved from being the 
center of interest. All eyes now turned 
to the plaza as around the square bell 
tower of the church came a string of 
pack animals urged forward by swarthy 
arrieros. There were riders behind 
them, he saw, but instantly the little 
square became a babel of shouts and 
welcomes until a sharp command in a 
woman’s voice brought an instant of 
comparative quiet. 

“Basta, un poco de silencio!” 

She had dismounted from her side- 
saddle and came forward to the group 
under the ramada; a tall woman in a 
habit of loose gray, her head swathed 
in folds of black lace which also hid 
her features. Tired though she evi- 
dently was, there was an upspringing 
grace as her booted feet trod the dust 
of the plaza; the switch of her riding 
crop held a hint of imperiousness. As 
she loosened the lace from about her 
features, her glance seemed to sweep 
the whole place and its occupants with 
a cool possessiveness, a glance of entire 
knowledge tinged with slight scorn, but 
it was a glance of equal indulgence. 

“So you are all here,” she said in 
liquid Spanish. “But it cannot be to 


meet «me, since none knew I was eo 
° ” ¥ 
ing. 


It was the priest who first recovered 


from his evident astonishment, advane- 
ing with outstretched hands. 

“My daughter, returned so soon? 
But how « 

“Overland from Santa Rosalia, my 
father,” the girl answered, with a shrug. 
“Five days in the saddle. Afiscricordia, 
but I am tired!” ‘ 

She was younger than he had first 
thought, Cavvan saw; her authoritative 
manner had been that of a woman, but 
the exposed face was that of one who 
had not yet left her girlhood behind. 
Clear cut, imperious, the eyes wells of 
sparkling darkness under the folds of 
black lace, but about the mouth a droop 
which even her smile of mockery could 
not quite hide. 

“Ah, Don Emilo!’’ She held out a 
hand to Caduano with a complete frank- 
ness, “Are you also too surprised for 
a word of welcome?” 

“Too delighted, rather!’ purred 
Caduano as he raised her hand to his 
lips. “To what do we owe our thanks 
for the seforita’s return? Were the 
fogs of San Francisco too bleak, or did 
some fortunate accident . 

“It is not well to inquire too closely 
into the cause of a gift,” she answered, 
turning away with what seemed un- 
necessary sharpness. “Ah, Cobshaw, 
you have not yet torn yourself from 
La Purisima, I see!” 

“Nor ever will, as long as the sefiorita 
remains in it,’ murmured Cobshaw as 
he bent over the hand she extended. 

It was well done, even though a 
rather patent imitation of Caduano’s 
grand manner, but the mockery leaped 
again about the curves of the girl's 
mouth. 

“But I left it for good, as we all 
thought, and you are still here,” she 
laughed. 

It was then that she saw Cavvan. As 
her glance flickered over him, her face 
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became cold, almost hard in its utter 
indifference. Yet he felt nothing per- 
sonal in the change; her manner was 
probably so to all strangers. 

“Oh, pardon me! I did not real- 
ize that I was interrupting a—reunion! 
The sefor estranjero is perhaps a friend 
of yours, Cobshaw ?” 

“IT wish I could claim as much,” Cob- 
shaw answered. “But as yet our ac- 


quaintance is of the newest. The gen- 
tleman only arrived half an hour ago. 
Permit me to present Lieutenant Cav- 
van of the United States air service. 
Gordon y 


The Sefiorita Rosa de 
Loreto!” 

De Gordon! Cavvan began to under- 
stand as he heard it, knowing the pro- 
pensity of California families for mar- 
rying Scotchmen and engrafting their 
names with Spanish embellishments. 
That pink tinge in the clear pallor of 
her skin, that almost American frank- 
ness, that vitality superior to these lan- 
guid desert dwellers all about her, must 
have been drawn from that source in 
the gray north. Though the aloofness 
of her manner did not abate, it was with 
a spark of interest that she turned to 
Cobshaw, 

“But how, then, did the Sefior Cav- 
van arrive?” 

“In my plane, sefiorita,” Cavvan an- 
swered in his halting Spanish, a little 
piqued at her indirectness. “I lost my 
way in a fog bank some seven hours 
ago and finally bumped to earth out on 
your desert there.” 

“And apparently the sefior stirred up 
a hornet’s nest as he fell,” Caduano put 
in smilingly, holding up a plump hand 
for silence. “Listen, do you not hear 
them—los expiadores?” 

Thin and faint, but surprisingly clear, 
across the dry stillness the notes of the 
flute came, wailing, mournful cadences 
of its hymn of the very-depths.. A 
slight shiver crossed Rosa de Gordon’s 
face as she heard it; then Father Ig- 
nacio broke the spell with a flourish 
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of his bandanna and another nasal” 
blast. ; 

“I shall preach a sermon against them 
next Sunday,” he announced. “It is 
months since they have troubled us. 
Not since 2 

“Not since the Sefiorita de Gordon 
left us, to mourn her departure.” 
Caduano bowed smilingly. 

With an effort which came to expfes- 
sion in a shrug of her supple shoulders, 
the girl seemed to throw it all off. As 
though seeking relief in one who was 
unconnected with it all, her glance flick- 
ered over Cavvan in a spark of interest. 

“The sefior says that he fell?” Then, 
noting Cavvan’s evident pallor, her man- 
ner warmed, almost against her will it 
seemed, in that feminine instinct for 
protecting men from their own impru- 
dences. ‘Heavens, Cobshaw, what are 
you thinking of? Your friend should 
be in bed. He is shaken, perhaps hurt, 
and you are letting him stand, around 
to be stared at by all these peons and 
be choked to death by their cigarettes.” 

“T was just going to get him to bed 
when you arrived,’ Cobshaw defended 
himself. 

“Then do it at once,” she ordered. 
“Get old Dofia Elvira Leon. She is the 
best bonesetter between here and La 
Paz. You men are not fit to look after 
yourselves, 

“T must go,” she went on, extending 
a hand of farewell to the priest. “It 
is still nearly an hour to Purisima 
Nueva. But I am coming to see you in 
the morning.” 

“In the confessional, my child?” 
asked Father Ignacio, and into his tone 
there crept an authority which seemed 
to transform him from man to priest. 

“Perhaps the Sefiorita de Gordon will 
permit that I escort her,’ Caduano put 
in. 

“And if the Sefiorita de Gordon says 
no?” she asked mockingly. 

“Since my own home of Las Delicias 
lies in the same direction, I can at least 
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see that the sefiorita arrives safely at 
her gates,” he answered, bowing. 

They confronted each other for a mo- 
ment; a moment in which Cavvan real- 
ized that these were the two most im- 
portant personages of La Purisima and 
probably for many a broad league 
around it. The plaza, pale with moon- 
light behind the shadows of its palms, 
against it the portly Spaniard, the girl 
slim and pliant, instinct with a rebellious 
life. Almost like one accepting a gage 
of duel, she nodded her permission. 

“’Sta bueno, since you insist; but I 
warn you that my disposition is at its 
worst.” 

With a last flicker of interest, 
turned to Cavvan. 

“I trust the sefior will find himself 
recovered in the morning.” 

“Tt would aid much in that recovery 
if I might hope to see the Senorita 
de Gordon again.” Cavvan smiled. But 
his sole reward was a cool glance as 
she masked her face again with the 
folds of black lace. 

“There is always hope, of course. But 
as I said before, men rarely know what 
is really good for them. Don Emilio, 
shall we go?” 


CHAPTER III. 

Caduano had the gift of silence. Not 
until they reached Purisima Nueva did 
he speak, riding at her side through the 
desert dimness with only the beat of 
hoofs, the tinkling of the mule bells, 
and an occasional ejaculation from their 
drivers. He seemed content to rely 
upon his presence only, an atmosphere 
of enveloping support which he pro- 
jected about her. To Rosa de Gordon, 
aching far the solitude of her own walls, 
that thick silence was more unpleasant 
than conversation would have been, 
bearing as it did a continual threat of 
the beginnings of suave speech. She 
did not so much as glance at him as 
they swung along the winding track; 
her gaze was always ahead where lights 


she 


showed that the ranch house of" 
Purisima Nueva was awake and await- _ 
ing her in the hollow of its hills, 

At the gate where her own lane 
turned off to mount through fields of 
sisal, Caduano reined his horse till he 
faced her. An ingratiating smile lit his 
features, smoothly dark in the shadow 
of his broad-brimmed hat. 

“My dear Sejfiorita Rosa,” he mur- 
mured. “To see you again when we 
thought we had lost you—fate is not 
so cruel after all.” 

“No?” she questioned with a slight 
movement of her eyebrows. 

“Not to me, at least,” he replied 
blandly. “But perhaps it does not seem 
so pleasant to you to give up your wan- 
derings abroad, or was it that you be- 
came homesick for La Purisima?”’ 

“Homesick!” There was almost bit- 
terness in her tone as she echoed that 
word, gazing away from him out over 
the stretches of the Calamabay, dim un- 
der the setting half moon. A forbid- 
ding waste for all its strange beauty, 
replete with all sense of hidden violences 
which a desert always brings. 

“What is there here but weariness, 
drought, and death?” she asked. 

“Yes, there is death here,” he ad- 
mitted quietly. “But then, there is 
death in other places—even in San 
Francisco.” 

She gazed sharply at him, but the 
pleasant generality of his air remained 
unchanged as he went on. 

“The sefiorita forgets that there is 
life here also, and those of us who 
would do much for her.” 

“All [ ask is to be left alone.” 

“And all that we ask is to be per 
mitted to share and, if possible, lighten 
the sefiorita’s strange burdens.” 

“Don Emilio forgets that there seems 
to be a penalty attached to that.” 

“Love, sefiorita, takes no heed of 
penalties, not even of the death which 
appears to be the reward of loving you.” 
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| “1 ask that of none,” she retorted 


coldly. 

“But if they cannot help it?” 

“Then to me it is but an added sor- 
row which, if they truly loved me, they 
would spare me.” 

Her gaze rested upon him with a 
cool frankness which was neither com- 
mand nor entreaty, but as impersonal 
as though she had been discussing with 
some distant acquaintance the affairs of 
one she scarcely knew. To him it 
brought admiration such as the hidden 
relentlessness of his spirit had never 
known before. This was indeed a 
woman! The clear coldness of her fea- 
tures over the hints of fire beneath them, 
the spiritedness of her atmosphere 
roused in him an intensedesire for 
dominance. 

“For your sad accident accept my 
sympathy,” he began again. “It seems 
not right that death should follow you 
even up into the much-policed America.” 

For the first time her eyes were 
turned upon him with interest, interest 
in himself, and her voice came forth 
abruptly. 

“What? You know?” 

There was not a moment’s hesitation 
nor the slightest flicker of excitement 
in his easy reply. 

“Did you think, sefiorita, that your 
old friends would allow themselves to 
lose track of you for an instant? You 
have become too much a part of our 
lives, something to be cherished.” 

Well as it had been carried off, sim- 
ple as he had made his words, there 
came to Rosa a feeling of uneasiness as 
if she were face to face with those mys- 
terious forces which had been the secret 
undercurrent of her life. For the first 
time her aversion to the man was tinged 
with fear, vague and without founda- 
tion, but for all that none the less strong. 
And it was with a sense of relief that 
she beheld the chief of her arrieros 
holding the gate open for her in well- 
masked impatience at the delay. 
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“Then your interest in my welfare 
should prompt you to wish to see me 
depart for_a most needed rest,” she 
smiled, covering her new feeling of 
dread. 

As she reached for her rein, he seized 
her hand and raised it to his lips. 

“Rest then, sefiorita,” he purred. 
“And’ when you have recovered from 
your journey, perhaps you will reflect 
and be merciful to one who wishes you — 
well.” 

Without so much as a look back, she 
turned through the gate and up the lane 
to the low ranch house, whose red-tiled 
roof rambled about a central “patio. 
Around it palms stood st:ffly in the still 
air and pepper trees drooped their 
branches. An oasis of peace among its 
immobile trees on that sown verge of 
the desert. But peace is within rather 
than without, and to Rosa de Gordon 
those blue wastes of the Calamabay 
seemed only a mockery. Not even the 
welcome of her people as they came 
trooping about to kiss her hand could 
change her attitude as, mechanically 
smiling, she passed between them. 

It was Antonio, the head overseer, 
of the ranch, who impersonated that 
welcome—swarthy, grizzled Mexican of 
perhaps fifty, bowing over the hand she 
graciously extended. « 

“Of a truth the sefiorita is welcome 
back again! We feared some of those 
gringos in the North might take her 
from us.” 

“No, Antonio, I am still unwed, and 
likely to remain so,” she smiled. “I 
think my fate will probably be a con- 
vent.” 

She spoke with deliberate lightness, 
but the Mexican, his eyes round and 
opaque as marbles of black glass, 
nodded sagely. 

“T have heard this convent talk be- 
fore. The sefiorita’s mother, the Lady 
Margarita, always vowed to herself to 
take the veil.” 

“Then perhaps I may do it for her,” 
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Rosa answered, forcing a little laugh 
as she passed on into the house. 

Tired though she was with the strain 
of her hurried departure -from San 
Francisco, the five days’ rocking of the 
coast steamer, and the journey overland 
from Santa Rosalia, it was long before 
she slept. Pacing the brick floor of her 
great room, she faced her position. She 
had never really admitted it before, 
even to herself, but now, since this last 
occurrence in San Francisco, she could 
not deny it. There was but little grief, 
for she had not loved the man; it was 
he who had loved her—and died in swift 
mystery, even as had others before him 
in La Purisima and in La Paz to the 
south. Wherever she went there 
seemed no escaping it, so here she was 
back in the very heart of it all. Mis- 
tress of Purisima Nueva, with its 
leagues so broad that none rightly knew 
their bounds, slopes of olive and orange, 
stretches of sisal, and up there in the 
San Pedro Martyrs mines of tourmaline 
and untouched copper. But what did it 
all mean since she must live her life 
absolutely alone? There were a few 
whom she could meet, Padre Ignacio, 
Cobshaw—he was safe, and in curious 
contradiction, a dry smile curved her 
lips at the thought. But all the stir, 
laughte?, music, and love for which her 
youth so ached were debarred. The 
dawn was already breaking over the 
mountains which hid the gulf before 
she dragged herself to rest. 

That same dawn had grown into 
morning when Cavvan and his host sat 
down to breakfast in the latter’s quar- 
ters. The fellow seemed to do himself 
well, Cavvan noted; quite artistically, 
with a sort of rawhide and Indian 
rug, apotheosis of all that Mexico ought 
to be. The serapes which draped the 
chairs would have been priceless in San 
Diego. Without, the desert lay ashen 
under the morning glare, shorn of its 
night witcheries, drab as some painted 
woman overtaken by the light. On the 


other side the town drowsed under 
palm trees with truly mafiana nonchge 
lance. Te 

“By the way,” Cavvan suggested, as 
he attacked an enormous grapefruit 
placed before him by a _ barefooted 
moso, “how near here can I get sy 
plies? I'll need gas and oil, if I’m to 
get out of here.” 

“You are really going back?” Cob. 
shaw exclaimed. Then he caught him. 
self with a hasty flush at the other's 
glance of surprise. “I—I mean——” 

“Why, of course I’m going back!” 
Cavvan answered. “What on earth did 
you suppose?” 

“T meant, going back so soon,” Cob 
shaw amended. 

“Oh! I thought perhaps you im 
agined I was a deserter,” laughed Cay- 
van.- “Quite natural; you probably see 
enough of them this side of the border, 
But about my supplies?” 

“You'll have to go to Don Emilio 
Caduano for them.” 

“Caduano,” Cavvan pondered, as the 
name struck familiarly upon his ears, 
“Didn’t I meet him last night? Wasn't 
he the fellow who always seemed to 
mean a great deal more than he was 
really saying?” 

“You noticed that,” smiled Cobshaw. 

“Everything was very vague. That 
bump seemed to split my head open so 
I saw through the back of my skull 
and round corners. But what has that 
fellow to do with my gas and oil?” 

“There are no gas stations at every 
crossroad down here!’ Cobshaw ex- 
claimed. “There’s not an automobile 
nor a road fit for one south of En- 
senada. In La Purisima, Don Emilio is 
at once the richest man and the jefe 
folitico, and he holds the town like 
this.” He extended his hand closed in 
a tight grip. “All the same, he can be 
accommodating when he chooses. It 
was he who sent out the mules to drag 
in your plane there.” 
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Cobshaw nodded to where the dull- 
green wings stretched out from behind 
the bushes on*the edge of his garden. 

“Will he have what I want?” 

“He can get it for you. Except what 
actually grows here, all our supplies 
have to be brought from Santa Rosalia 
by pack train.” a 

“How long will it take?” 

“About two weeks.” 

“Two weeks in this hole!” Cavvan 
echoed. , 

“I have been here three years.” 

Lightly as Cobshaw said that, it sud- 
denly reminded Cavvan of how little 
he knew of his host. Through a smoke 
screen from his cigarette he shot a keen 
glance. It was somehow a trifle diffi- 
cult to see Cobshaw. He was there, of 
course, and in plain view, but that did 
not seem to help much. A slim, blond- 


ish fellow, attractive in an indeterminate 
sort of way, but with the effect of a 
portrait into which, though form and 
color are complete, the painter has not 


yet put the person. He might have been 
anybody as he sat there. But then that 
was probably an advantage, Cavvan 
thought, remembering the other’s im- 
plication of slightly mysterious and 
probably Federal service reasons for his 
presence in La Purisima. 

“How do you explain yourself to 
these people here?” he asked, 

“To them, I’m an artist.” 

“An artist?” Cavvan glanced out to 
where the Calamabay spread its torn 
wastes. “I should have thought an art- 
ist would want a beautiful place.” 

“Ah, but there is beauty here, though 
perhaps it takes an artist to see it! 
Beauty ” Cobshaw lit up at the 
word as though it summoned him from 
out of the vagueness which generally 
surrounded him. ‘Look at that desert; 
you should see it by dawn or sunset, but 
even now under this acid light it has 
something of the same strange beauty 
that hangs about Rodin’s statuette, ‘The 
Old Courtesan.’ 
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“Beauty and peace,” he went on. “As 
soon as I struck La Purisima I knew 
it was the place for me.” 

“So you are not exactly under or- 
ders?” Cavvan queried. 

“I have a certain latitude of place.” 

With these words Cobshaw went back 
behind the mental mists into which Cav- 
van could not pursue him. But as he 
went he glanced at the other, with a 
look of admiration, almost of yearning, 
as though Cavvan was the sum total 
of all that Cobshaw most wished to be. 

“IT must get a message out to San 
Diego somehow,” said Cavvan, rising. 
“Half the air force will be searching 
the border for me, and the other half 
will be whispering that I’ve deserted. 
Where is the nearest telegraph?” 

“At Ensenada, two hundred miles, 
and ten days’ travel, to the north, Or 
there’s a cable at La Paz, equally to 
the south.” 

“Great guns!’ groaned Cavvan. “I 
didn’t realize there was a place so out 
of the world.” 

“There is, and this is it.” 

“And to think I would get back in 
five hours if I could get my ship re- 
paired.” 

“Don Emilio is the man for you, 
and”—Cobshaw pondered a moment— 
“I don’t think he’ll put any difficulties 
in the way of your leaving.” 

“You mean that he sometimes does?” 
Cavvan asked surprisedly, and the other 
shrugged the question away. 

“Oh, well, one never knows! Ina 
place like this, you know, there are— 
things x 

It was in search of Caduano that Cav- 
van stepped from Cobshaw’s house a 
little later. A garden of date palms 
and oranges, laden with fruit, the scent 
of Madeira vines heavy on the air. A 
dusty, unkempt place, but a sort of 
shadowy refuge from the glaring sand 
of the plaza outside, and, advancing up 
its bricked path, he saw the girl who 



























































had arrived at the ramada just after his 
own dramatic entry there—Rosa de 
Gordon. 


CHAPTER IV. 


As she stood there in the clear morn- 
ing light, attired in cool white, the black 
of her churchgoing mantle draping her 
head and shoulders, Cavvan was struck 
again by the mingling of American 
crispness with a grace purely Latin. 
Her eyes, which he had thought were 
black the night before, he now noted 
were gray; gray and long, with a som- 
berness in their depths which matched 
the rebellion lurking about her mouth. 
It piqued him that she seemed to show 
little interest in his presence; her atti- 
tude held the same unyielding indiffer- 
ence tinged almost with repellence that 
he had noted at their first meeting. 
Though of little egoism for so young 
a man, Cavvan was accustomed by rea- 
son of his position to be received with 
at least an appearance of interest. 

Beyond the hedge waited the coach 
in which she had rocked her way from 
Purisima Nueva, an antiquated, mule- 
drawn affair. Behind her an elderly 
woman, half servant, half duenna, stood 
with a stolidity which spoke of Indian 
ancestors. 

“Good morning, Mr. Cavvan,” she 
said in English, as he faced her. “I 
trust that your recovery from the acci- 
dent of yesterday has been complete.” 

Unconsciously taking his cue from 
her, he gazed coolly upon her. 

“T thank the sefiorita,” he replied. 
“We are accustomed to little unpleasant- 
nesses in the service; perhaps because 
we, of all men, are most susceptible to 
that failing of not knowing what is 
good for us, of which you accused us 
last night.’’ 

She smiled a little at that. 

“Did I say such a thing?” she que- 
ried. “Perhaps. One says so many 
things that one forgets.” 

He would have given much to hold 
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back the flush which came over his & 
as she spoke, but there was so i 
exasperatingly deliberate in the way she 
repulsed even his lightest advances, 

“T am going up to look at Mr. Cob- 
shaw’s paintings,” she went on quietly, 
“The sefior is remaining long in La 
Purisima ?” 

“T must return to my duties as soon 
as I can get supplies.” 

“T trust the sefor will remember that 
the resources of my rancho are always 
at his command.” 

With a bow she left him, to disappear 
into Cobshaw’s doorway. 

Cobshaw was busy with his palette, 
She entered so quietly that he did not 
hear her. For a moment she stood re- 
garding him, noting a certain self-bit- 
terness in the droop of his lips, a cer- 
tain wistfulness in his glance as though 
it were bent on inner vistas of some 
land he might not enter. 

“Un poco de tranquilidad! The art- 
ist is closeted with his muse,” she 
mocked. 

Then, as Cobshaw looked up in dis- 
may, she stepped gayly over the thresh- 
old. 

“Can a mere mortal enter the sacred 
fane of art?” she rattled on, with a wave 
of her fan. “Oh, I’m shrived! I have 





just had an hour with Father Ignacio. 


I can afford to roll up a few more sins, 
so I came to look at your pictures.” 

“Are they as bad as all that?” he que- 
ried lightly. “Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
For that I should refuse you the honor. 
But if I did, you might go away.” 

“Perhaps I would,” she replied, a 
touch of weariness creeping into het 
voice. “Would you not feel safer 
then ?” 

She sat down, letting the gayety of 
her attitude fall from her like a cloak. 


Pensively she gazed out over the tiled, 


roofs sweltering under the relentless 
sun. 

“Tt is no use,” she sighed. “It was 
the same thing in San Francisco.” 
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Cobshaw looked up sharply. 

“You mean # 

She nodded gravely, 

“The same. A poor fellow who 
meant nothing to me. Was I to blame 
that he should make me the object of 
his attentions ?” 

“He died!” Cobshaw gasped, and her 
voice sank to an answering whisper. 

“The doctors said it was poison,” Her 
whisper became a mere thread of sound, 
sharp with pain across the shocked still- 
ness of his listening. “Marihuano! 
Good God—and even in San Francisco! 
And then the newspapers! It all came 
out, the.whole story, so far as they 
could discover it.” 

Cobshaw stared blankly before him. 
He could imagine the black scareheads 
of the more jaundiced dailies of a sen- 
sation-loving city, screaming to the 
world the strange story of Rosa de Gor- 
don y Loreto. 

“And so I have returned,” she con- 
tinued. “What is the use? It cannot 
be escaped. Here, at least, all know the 
story, and if they fall in love with me, 
they know the risk.” 

“Rubbish!” Cobshaw  stoutly ex- 
claimed. “I don’t believe a word of it. 
Just think how ridiculous it is, a heredi- 
tary curse in the twentieth century.” 

“Yet I notice that you never look me 
in the face,” she said bitterly. Then as 
he flushed a little, she hastily went on. 
“You see I am a woman, disappointed 
because I do not get what I have vowed 
never to have. Besides, I like it better 
that way. It gives me some one to 
talk to who is—safe.” 

With a visible effort, he dragged his 
glance to a level with her own. 

“Perhaps I am not so safe as the 
sefiorita imagine-,” he began, but an 
impatient gesture of her fan waved him 
down. 

“Don’t!” she interposed. “It is all 
very nice, but you do not do it half as 
well as others; Caduano, for instance. 


But I forget, I came to see your pice " 


tures.” 

Like some fluttering moth she moved 
about the studio, lighting here and there 
as a particular canvas caught her atten- 
tion, bizarre things, great slashes of 
paint massed into rich effects of form 
and color, but their very crudeness in- 
stinct with a power which spoke the 
apostle of a new art. 

“You see,” he smiled, “these are the 
pictures that would spoil the effect of 
your confession. And you are right. 
Those who plow their way through con- 
ventions are always sinners. When they 
are good and dead they become 
prophets.” 

“This prophet is not in his own coun- 
try,” she returned lightly. “So he may 
at least have some honor. That’s good.” 

She had paused before a view of 
desert and mountain, seemingly radiat- 
ing the fierce heat of the sun, and 
bleaching in the foreground the shat- 
tered fragments of a wrecked aéroplane. 
The whole picture bespoké death, even ~ 
to the buzzards wheeling high above the 
mass. 

“I know where you got that,” 
shuddered. “I read of it while I was 
away. Poor fellow, to be killed by a 
fall like that.” 

“By a fall or 

“What do you mean?” she asked, as 
Cobshaw paused meaningly. 

“Those who fall into a hornet’s nest 
get stung to death.” 

“And ” she asked in a tone which 
held the dawning of a new alarm. 

“The stings of the expiadores are 
poisonous. In this case we can only 
hope that th®y were swift as well.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Can one be sure of anything out in 
the Calamabay?” All I know is I’m 
going to get Cavvan away as quickly as 
possible.” 

“I thank the good God that there is 
something for which my fate had no 


she 


” 
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responsibility,” she murmured, with a 
glance of aversion at the grim picture. 

“Be rational,” Cobshaw protested. 
“This fate business is all nonsense.” 

“But there are the deaths,” she 
moaned. “Padre Ignacio advises a con- 
vent.” 

“Yes, there were the deaths,” he pon- 
dered. “Martinez and young Ortega 
here, that Frenchman when you were in 
La Paz, and now this one in San Fran- 
cisco. But even fate cannot act of it- 
self. It seems to me there must be a 
human agency somewhere.” 

It was at that moment that Caduano 
entered, sleekly immaculate in dark serge 
and patent-leather shoes as though he 
were fresh from the avenues of Chapul- 
tepec instead of the byways of La 
Purisima. 

“Ah, Sefiorita Rosa, this is indeed a 
pleasure!” The tones rolled with a 
feline languor. “I had scarcely expected 
to see you abroad so early. And Sefior 
Cobshaw, you are well, I hope. I came 
to inquire for the health of your coun- 
tryman who dropped in on us so un- 
expectedly last night.” 

“Oh, he’s all right !” Cobshaw replied. 
“He’s out looking for you somewhere. 
He wants you to help him get supplies 
so he can get back to San Diego.” 

“Indeed,” Caduano answered. “Is he, 
then, leaving so soon?” 

“As soon as he can,” the artist as- 
sured him. “He must get back to his 
duties as an officer in the United States 
army.” 

“Ah, yes!” Caduano raised his 
brows in expressive significance. “We 
have seen them before this side of the 
border.” 

“IT must go,” Rosa broke in, extend- 
ing her hand. “No, do not attend me. 
I have a fancy to go alone, Don Emilio. 
Hasta la vista!” 

Signaling to her maid, she descended 
to the garden, pausing as she saw Cav- 
van returning from his search for 


Caduano. It was too late to draw 


poise she advanced to it. It was undal™ 


a pomegranate bush they met, its prom. 
ises of fruit scarlet against the foliage, 
their fallen petals like gouts of blood 
beneath her feet. She shivered as she 
saw them, suddenly hating the whole 
place, and that hatred sharpened her 
tone as she spoke. 

“You were seeking Don Emilio, Mr. 
Cavvan? You will find him inside with 
Mr. Cobshaw, discussing your depar- 
ture.” 

“You all seem anxious to get rid of 
me.” Cavvan laughed. 

He looked so out of it all, so un- 
touched by those things which she knew 
too well. There was about him a mag- 
netism of clean strength, and with dis- 
may she discovered in herself a reluc- 
tance to have him go; yet that very 
reluctance she knew too well was only 
an added argument for his swift de 
parture. 

“Perhaps it is because we seek your 
good.” 

“But what if I preferred to stay?” 
asked Cavvan. 

“*There is a way that seemeth pleas- 
ant to a man, but the end thereof——’” 

Then, as she broke off, Cavvan's 


speech came quickly. 


“Miss de Gordon, it almost seems that 
you are warning me of something.” 

“T am advising you to return to your 
own country as quickly as possible.” 

“And if I should choose to tarry a 
little?” he persisted. 

With genuine dismay, she discovered 
a recklessness in herself, an insistent 
urge for all the things which she knew 
she might not, must not, have. After 
all, she was being good. She was send- 
ing him away and this moment or two 
of comradeship under the scarlet pas 
sion of the pomegranates was only her 
due. Almost against her will a languor 
crept into the lilt of her face. 

“We of La Purisima could hardly be 
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angry that the sefior dislikes to part with 


The crisp frankness of her Scotch an- 
cestry was gone, and in its place was a 
girl whom Cavvan had not seen before, 
purely Castilian, trained in a tradition 
of conquest by the half-expressed hope 
of surrender. Insensibly they swayed 
a little toward each other, each held by 
the charm of the moment. Then sud- 
denly across the noonday heat and si- 
lence a cracked angelus pealed from the 
bell tower of the church, and at the 
sound, as though by reflex action, it 
wa: Rosa de Gordon rather than de 
Loreto who faced him. 

“My advice, Mr. Cavvan, is that you 
leave at once, on horseback, to-night, if 
your plane is unfit for service.” 

With that she left him, giving no 
time for further parley. She had not 
turned her head, but as her coach rolled 
sedately across the rubbed sand of the 
plaza, she was aware that under that 
arch of blood-red pomegranate bloom 
Cavvan was still standing and gazing 
after her. 

CHAPTER V. 

Cavvan was to get his supplies. Don 
Emilio had been most gracious and the 
whole interview between them had 
seemed to consist of the rolling back 
and forth of ponderous Spanish compli- 
ments. The time was vague, but even 
in the short period Cavvan had been in 
La Purisima he had discovered that time 
down among the adobe huts was a most 
abundant and unimportant commodity. 

Hours later, in the failing light of 
early evening, Caduano sat in his office 
in the only two-story building in the 
pueblo, his mind intent upon the new 
problem which had presented itself 1o 
him. The heavy handsomeness of the 
room with its gleams of mahogany, its 
modern filing cabinets, reflected the dig- 
nity of the jefe politico. On the wall 
hung the flag of Mexico surmounted by 
the arms of Baja California as if to 
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emphasize the sovereignty of that iso- 
lated province. Don Emilio had dreams 
of dominating those emblems, of bend=~ 
ing them to serve his will. The Canta) 
government could not last forever; gov= 
ernments below the border never did. 
And when the break came he who con- 
trolled the central districts would find 
himself well on the way to a position in 
the saddle. His eyes narrowed as there 
came to him a vision, a vista of the 
broad acres of Purisima Nueva block- 
ing the trail from the south and hold- 
ing the passes of the trail from the more 
populous north. 

All this was the dower of Rosa de 
Gordon, a solitary girl hedged around 
by a tradition of mysterious death. 
There came again to his mind the words 
of Cobshaw, overheard as he had en- 
tered the studio, “Even fate must have 
a human agency.” Don Emilio had no 
fear of fate. Sitting there in the les- 
sening light, quiescently sunk in the 
depths of his chair, he saw himself ag 
a man in whose grip destiny became an 
instrument and not a master. But he 
knew his desert and the violences bred 
by those terrific wastes dipping down to 
the rainless shore of the Mare Vermejo, 
and he had a very lively apprehension 
of the human agencies which he sus- 
pected of taking a hand in ordering the, 
life of the mistress of Purisima Nueva, 

So many threads and so hidden; in- 
visible things woven only of the minds 
of men. But they were there, and, if 
pulled by deft fingers, those men could 
be made to dance like marionettes to 
the tune of a stronger will. This new 
actor on that possible stage of the Cal- 
amabay, this American, complicated 
things somewhat. Caduano caught, 
through eyes slit like those of a prey- 
ing cat, a reminiscent glimpse of Rosa 
and Cavvan in the shadow of Cobshaw’s 
pomegranate bush. The caballero of the 
North was young, young and no doubt 
iimpetuous. And Rosa After all, 
she was but a girl. The graying dusk 
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faded toward moon-tinged night, and 
- still he sat there playing with his nick- 
eled paper weight. 


As the heat of the desert faded into 
moon-washed night, he rode idly across 
it. More and more wild grew the land- 
scape, its strange and monstrous vege- 
tation dwarfed bythe vastness all about. 
He must have’ been following some 
course for all his aimless turnings, for, 
at last, that seeming drifting across the 
desert’s face brought him to the bed 
of a hidden ravine in which stood a 
building, windowless, entered by one 
door only, in shape and color much like 
a magnified brick of that adobe of which 
it was built. There was something sin- 
ister about the place as though in its 
shadows hovered the ghosts of atone- 
ments that were worse than crimes. 
Against its rough side half a dozen huge 
crosses rested as though wearied with 
the torture of whoever bore them. 


Halting, as though to light a cigar, 
Caduano spoke a name. 

“Antonio.” 

Slight as the sound had been, the 
walls of the ravine flung it back again, 


and at the summons, like another 
shadow, the form of a man detached it- 
self from the doorway. 

It was Antonio, the overseer of 
Purisima Nueva, no longer in the for- 
mality of his official cleanliness. Muf- 
fled in an old serape, crowned by a 
straw sombrero, he was indistinguish- 
able from any other peon. 

“Don Emilio rides far to-night,” he 
ventured. 

“Tt is true,” Caduano answered, with 
affected surprise at his surroundings. 
“My reflections were so deep that I did 
not notice my course. Ay de mi! Is 
it possible that I have arrived at the 
morada of the most excellent mother- 
hood of the expiators? I did not even 
know where it was before.” 

“Es posible,” grunted Antonio. 

A glance passed between them, a keen 


glance of mutual wariness tinged with” 
a complete understanding of each other. - 
Caduano must approach his subject eas- 

ily. As yet he was not even sure what 

course he wanted to take. 

“You were no doubt glad to have your 
seflorita back again, and unwed to an 
American,” he smiled. 

“There has been too much marrying 
of Americans by the ladies De Loreto,” 

“We are agreed on that,” Caduano 
nodded. “But I do not think you need 
fear the American who is at present in 
La Purisima.” 

“If we do, the Calamabay has dealt 
with such before,” Antonio said. 

As Caduano listened, there flashed 
again before his eyes that picture of 
Cobshaw’s—splintered fragments of an 
aéroplane on the desert, hovering above 
it buzzards, deadly and black, 

“The American aviator must be -al- 
lowed to depart in safety,” he said 
sharply. 

“The brethren do not like these devils 
of the sky,” grumbled Antonio. “I do 
not know whether or not I can control 
them. Better keep your American 
safely within La Purisima, Don Emilio, 
That Santa Margarita is back.” 

“Back from where?” 

Antonio waved his hand toward the 
peaks of the San Pedro Martyrs, grimly 
forbidding in the eerie light. 

“From whatever fastness it is to which 
she betakes herself. Ah, she is of the 
devil, that woman! Or of God. Who 
knows ?” 

Even as he spoke there came the notes 
of a flute, thin with distance. With a 
shuddering sign of the cross, Antonio 
huddled his serape about his shoulders. 

“They are coming. The sefor must 
hide.” 

“Must then the jefe politsco hide like 
a rat?” Caduano frowned. 

“Better be a live rat in a hole than 
in the jaws of those hounds of God,” re- 
torted the other. “They are mad, I 
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tell you, mad with the pain they 
do not feel. They perform the Cal- 
yorio to-night.” 

With a chilling of his spine, 
Caduano's glance followed the other’s 
pointing finger to where those crosses 
lay piled against the blank walls of the 
morada. He knew the frenzy which 
lashed the expiators to their monstrous 
ceremonies of self-inflicted pain, and 
they would not be less cruel to one who 
crossed their path. Amidst the lone- 
liness of those rocks, red “and blasted 
as though with inner incandescence, the 
place seemed one from which human 
power might well shrink. Spurring his 
horse, he followed Antonio as the other 
disappeared among the scattered clumps 
of cacti. 

Nearer came the flute, and from their 
hiding place in the rocks, Caduano 
locked and listened. He could see them 


now, just a flash, as the procession 
passed over the trunk of the ravine by 


the eighty-foot mass of an organ cactus, 
like the vegetable music pipes of some 
incredible cathedral. Singly they 
passed, silhouetted against the last saf- 
fron of the western sky. Half nude, 
their brown bodies and flat faces telling 
of their Indian blood and its heritage 
of paganism; barefooted they came, 
tramping stolidly over the fallen thorns. 
First the flute player, slimly erect; then 
a figure already failing under the weight 
of a cross bound to his back by thongs 
of cruel rawhide; after him others, their 
spines raw and bloody from the flailing 
thuds of the whips with which they 
lashed themselves. 

“Those are the neophytes,” Antonio 
whispered. ‘This is a night of initia- 
tion.” 

“Madre de Dios! Can such things 
be?” shuddered Caduano, his own soft 
flesh writhing at the picture of their 
pain. “They are insane.” 

“The sefior forgets that I, too, have 
been the same road,” said Antonio sul- 
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lenly. “What is a little pain to the 
bliss of heaven? Look, sefior—la car- 
reta de la muerte!” 

It was a veritable chariot of death 
which followed, a low cart harnessed 
with clanking chains to other figures 
that, crawling horribly on torn hands 
and knees, drew it slowly along. In it 
sat a time-whitened skeleton, a crown 
of thorns about its head, in one bony 
hand a smoking torch. With a rattling 
slowness the ghastly equipage rolled 
across the open space in the wake of 
its crawling human horses. Even as 
Caduano looked, one of them fell prone 
from weakness, and the whole horrid 
thing came to a clinking stop. Then an- 
other figure stepped out from behind 
the shaking skeleton, stood over the 
fallen man, and rained blows upon his 
flesh with a staff of cactus. 

It was a woman, once tall, now bent 
in an effect of unbelievable age. An 
age which one felt was more of hard- 
ships than of years, since, in spite of 
the skin browned and cracked by the 
desert suns, there were still traces of 
a beauty which had once been hers. A 
tattered gown hid her shrunken limbs; 
from under the remnants of a black 
rebozo her hair streamed in a white 
shower over her shoulders. Beneath 
brows still intensely black, her eyes 
blazed out with a frenzy which it seemed 
no penance could abate. 

“Up—up!” she exhorted, still raining 
blows on the blood-streaming back of 
the man. “Up and on! Shall the 
Queen of Heaven see you lying there 
like a cur?” 

Across the even stillness of the air 
her voice came, cracked and shrill with 
a madness which almost passed the lim- 
its of humanity, and under its impetus 
the man dragged himself to his knees, 
strained at his chain, and the shudder- 
ing chariot of death moved on again. 
His eyes once relieved of the sight, 
Caduano turned to Antonio. 
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“So that is Santa Margarita?” 

“Si, setior ; ‘The Scourge of God’ she 
calls herself, come to exhort us to ex- 
piation of our sins.” 

“IT wonder what her sins were, that 
they drive her so,” Caduano murmured. 
“And the brethren obey her?” 

“The sefior has seen,’”’ Antonio mut- 
tered. “We old ones are of no account 
now that she has come again. Am I 
not hermano mayor?” he demanded. 
“Did I not go the road, even the expia- 
tion on the cross? But I am not lis- 
tened to any more. They follow her 
instead.” 

So this fellow, the deferential master 
of Rosa de Gordon’s fields, had once 
crawled the rocks in the same ecstasy 
of pain which they had just witnessed. 
The reflection made Caduano shiver a 
little, for it opened a new glimpse be- 
neath the surface of that La Purisima 
which he thought he knew so well. How 
could one tell which of those everyday 


figures of the town might not be linked 
in the terrific orgies of this desert broth- 
erhood? 


They were a danger, he saw that. 
As he rode slowly back to the pueblo, 
a new thought came to him, another 
link in the chain he hoped would stretch 
to the governor’s chair in Ensenada, or 
even—quién sabe?—perhaps to  fhat 
greater chaig in Chapultepec itself. 
There had been too many deaths of 
American aviators below the border ; an- 
other one might shake even the adminis- 
tration of Governor Cantu. He was 
a strong man, holding the center of 
the state and ready to deliver over to 
the Americans those responsible for the 
deed. To shake Cantu’s grip and to 
wipe out the menace of these expiadores 
at one time—to say nothing of the pos- 
sibility of driving Rosa de Gordon to 
the refuge he alone could afford her! 

It was of such stuff, he nodded to 
himself in sleepy satisfaction, that the 
minds of great statesmen are made. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


Amid the still heat of the afternam’ 
Cavvan rode aimlessly across the desert, 
The horse that cantered easily under 
him was Caduano’s, the suggestion als 
had been his as, with a polite solicitude 
for the pleasure of the stranger, he had 
come to Cobshaw’s quarters earlier ip 
the day. 

“The sefior must find it wearisom 
here in our poor little town,” he had 
remarked. ‘May I not put one of my 
horses atchis disposal that he may amuse 
himself ?’” 

“But where on earth is there to ride 
to?” Cavvan asked him, 

With a shrug Caduano swept his hand 
toward a rough track winding its way 
out of the town, bearing traces of te 
cent wheels. 

“As the sefior implies, it is all ofa 
certain sameness—no? The good God 
painted with a broad brush in these 
lands. But that road, at least, if fol- 
lowed to the end, may afford the sefior 
a pleasant surprise.” 

Poor as was the prospect of a ride 
over the sun-scarred face of the 
Calamabay, Cavvan found it more in- 
viting than an afternoon of idleness in 
the thick heat of the pueblo. So it 
was that now he wound along the rough 
track, approaching ever nearer an in- 
viting spot of green which stretched 4 
across the uplands, a welcome relief in 
the fierce glare. Slowly it took’ shape 
as a ranch whose undulating waves of 
verdure mounted up to where a one- 
storied house of adobe rambled its red- 
tiled roofs among palms and_ pepper 
trees at the foot of high mountains that 
lost themselves in the amber sun haze. 

As he drew nearer to the edge of 
those fields, he wondered if this might 
not be that ranch of the Sefiorita de 
Gordon whose resources had been put 
at his disposal. It was, at least, a tempt 
ing place, and when he had reached the 
gate from which the lane mounted stead: 
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"ily up to the house he turned from the 
“oad into the midst of the fields of 
Kafir corn. 

Into a little grove of pepper trees, 
red with hanging clusters of berries, he 
guided his horse. Through the foliage 
he could catch vistas of the desert. 
Pushing his way through the overhang- 
ing leaves which brushed lightly against 
his face, he came suddenly again to the 
edge of the Calamabay, wilder and more 
vast than he had ever dreamed. And 
in the foreground, creeping devil cacti, 
like huge, green caterpillars, tearing 
cruel spikes in their fleshy sides, up- 
lifted a sea of crimson blossoms. 

He did not know that he had pene- 
trated to the spot where Rosa de Gor- 
don came for relief from that inner 
warfare between her desires and the 
knowledge of the disasters that dogged 
them. This was a place which called 
to her when her mind was most trou- 
bled, for between the cool peace of the 
pepper grove and the seeming turbu- 
lence of these weird, barbed, flower- 
bearing things, she could face the strug- 
gle which might end only in loss. 

This day had been sharper than any 
before it, though even to herself she 
refused to give a reason for that. Why 
must she reach always for things which 
at her touch withered like orchids 
blasted by the noonday sun? Why had 
she let her desires dominate her will 
even for an instant there in the artist’s 
garden, drawn out of her carefully 
guarded self-effacement by the refresh- 
ing clearness of this aviator from the 
North? Had she not already seen what 
it meant for men to love her even when 
she had given no hint of return? And 
now, now that within her own being she 
had felt a moment’s flutter of surrender, 
might not those mysterious forces which 
so subtly surrounded her be already at 
work ? 

She must undo what she had done. 
She would see him no more. She would 
go to Cobshaw, to Caduano, with the 
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demand that he be sent at once where 
the blight of her presence could not 
reach him. *: 

It was at this instant that she looked 
up and saw Cavvan riding out from the 
sheltering grove. Still dazzled by the 
contrast between the shadows and this 
riot of light and color, he had not seen 
her. The ripple of his muscles showed _ 
through his thin shirt, and his face, as 
he reined his horse, was of a stern clear- 
ness, She almost doubted that he was 
real; he seemed so much an incarnation 
of the spirit of her dreams. 

For an instant the blood flowed back 
upon her heart, and a delicious faint- 
ness came over her. He was here like 
an answering voice to the cryings of 
her own spirit, a calm, soothing murmur, 
telling her to dismiss her fears. After 
all were not her repressions, her fears, 
only the outbreakings of an inner cow- 
ardice? It was as though the world 
became suddenly stable around her, a 
thing of firm realities of rock and tree 
after the whirling delirium of a dream, 
Then, as with a glad smile he beheld 
her, he became again only a man whom 
she must save, cost what it might, from 
the ruin which his desires might possi- 
bly bring upon him. 

He sprang from the saddle and came 
toward her, hat in hand, stepping firmly 
along the border of the cactus garden; 
and she awaited him unsmilingly. 

“Why are you here?” she demanded. 

“My luck still holds,” he replied with 
undisguised pleasure. “I didn’t know 
where I was going, and if I had, I’d 
have come just the same.” 

There had been no formal greeting; 
there was no need of one, and this 
frightened her still more, 

“You must. go away,” she ordered, 
with a frown at her inner reluctance to 
utter the words. “At once, without 
waiting for your machine, for anything. 
Now, at once.” 

“Do you really want that?” he asked. 

“What I might or might not want 
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has nothing to do with it,” she returned, 
deliberately keeping her voice to a level 
coolness. “It is not a question of want, 
but of necessity.” 

“And it seems to me that it is of 
necessity that I am here,” Cavvan said, 

drawing a hand across his wondering 
- forehead. “I can’t explain it, but some- 
how I feel that you need me—in some 
way. I couldn’t get you out of my mind 
last night.” ‘ 

“Have you not heard rumors about 
me?” she asked. 

“Rumors? I hardly listen to rumors 
about those whom I have the honor to 
call my friends,” Cavvan answered 
steadily. 

His tone, his quiet confidence, gave 
her the sense of a longed-for support. 
She felt again that he was outside of, 
untouched by it all, and it was with a 
soothing sense of irresponsibility that 
she sank into a seat under the ferny 
branches of the pepper. 

“Are you angry with me for com- 


ing?” he asked as he took his place 
beside her. 

She slowly shook her head, unwill- 
ingly forced to the truth she knew she 
ought not to utter, unable to voice the 
lie which might contain his safety. 

“It is not anger,” she heard herself 


saying instead. “To have you here is 
as though I had plucked one of those 
roses of penance there.” 

He followed her gaze to the riot of 
cactus flowers like splotches of scarlet 
fire upon the green of the weird, prone 
stalks. There was something horrible 
about them for all the beauty of their 
blossoms; they looked so much more 
than vegetable; their upwrithed heads 
were almost sentient, as though their 
extent was a sort of half acre of creep- 
ing, actual life. 

“Roses of penance?” he echoed. 
“Why do you call them that?” 

“Pluck one and see,” she answered 
‘ with a flash of mischief. Then, as he 


arose, she broke hurriedly in, 
no! I did not mean that.” a 

He paid no heed, stepping to the edge 
of the creeping mass. Quick as was 
her dash to intercept him, she was too 
late, for his fingers had already closed 
about the scarlet bloom. Instantly there 
shot through his hand the barbed prick 
of a thousand tiny needles. The pain 
checked him for an instant; then he 
wrenched the blossom from its stalk, 
holding it out to her with an effortless 
smile. 

“You see, it can be done,” he said. 

She pretended not to understand the 
significance of his words. 

“Please put it down,” she pleaded, 
“You have already wounded yourself 
enough.” 

He opened his hand and let the 
barbed blossom fall at her feet. 

“Now tell me why it is that you seem 
to dread my very presence.” 

Rosa was silent. For to ask a girl 
to tell the exact reasons why she may 
not be wooed is too much. Yet she 
felt a desire to do so, to rest upon his 
strength, to bare the whole story that 
his clearer vision might shrivel it as 
the morning light shrivels dreams. 

“It is for you, believe me,” she te- 
turned at last. ‘Perhaps it is the desert 
out there; it seems so like a venomous 
snake waiting to strike—to strike you 
as it did my father and mother.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Oh, it was so long ago!” she went 
on, “I was too small even to remem- 
ber them. She was the Sefiorita de 
Loreto, even as I am, and he a wander- 
ing Scotchman. They loved, wed, and 
were happy together. Then one day 
they started out on a journey to Santa 
Rosalia, leaving me here in the care 
of Antonio and my old nurse, ~ They 
were never seen again.” 

“But what happened ?” asked Cavvat. 
And she swept a gesture toward the de- 
files reaching down in the direction of 
the vermilion sea. 
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“Ask that,’ she shuddered. “There 
was no trace. Only a few wandering 
pack animals dying of exhaustion.” 

For a moment the two sat silent, 
gazing out over those deadly stretches 
of the Calamabay as though they ex- 
pected to see wandering about on its 
face the two figures which had disap- 
peared into it nearly a score of years 
before. 

“But what has this to do with me?” 
Cavvan demanded. 

Rosa closed her eyes as though weary 
with trying to explain. Once or twice 
her lips gave a little flutter as if she 
were about to speak, but she uttered 
no word, 

“I know how you must feel,” said 
Cavvan softly. “But beli¢éve me, that 
is over now.” 

“No. It was just beginning then.” 

A puff of hot wind stirred -the 
branches above them. Sitting there, her 
eyes closed, her head thrown back, she 
seemed to Cavvan like some delicate 
flower that needed his protection. 

“There was more?” His voice was 
soft and soothing. 

“Oh, so much more!” she replied. 
“My father, my mother, then those oth- 
ers,” she shuddered. “Suppose it 
should be you next. That would be 
too much.” 

Her eyes, suddenly opened, were star- 
ing at him in horror. Her hands 
reached toward him as though they 
would reassure themselves that he was 
safe, then drew back. 

“The desert shall never have me,” he 
declared, rising. “There is too much to 
live for.” 

She stood before him, swaying a lit- 
tle. 

“Ah, you are right!” she murmured, 
her tone a mixture of relief and dis- 
appointment. “So much. There in that, 
America of yours.” 

He was saved then, she thought, and 
as the realization came to her, she felt 
that this was perhaps not what she had 
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wanted after all. Even as she rejoiced 


over his decision she felt her spirit sink. 
His voice, tense 
“Right here 


“Not in America.” 
as wire, rang in her ears. 
in Purisima Nueva.” 

His tone startled her again. She did 
not want this, either. He must be safe. 
And yet she knew after that one instant 
when she had thought he was going 
that she wanted, wanted madly, to have 
him stay. 

He had taken her hands in his. How 
long he had held them she did not know. 

“T am afraid!” she cried. 

“T will protect you.” 

The lengthening shadows cast gro- 
tesque figures about them. The light 
was on her hair and her face; it fell in 
small, quivering flecks upon her dress. 
He wondered if it were all real, his 
standing here between day and night, 
between desert and garden, reassuring 
this dream girl against something of 
which he knew nothing. 

“It is not for myself that I fear,” 
she replied. “It is for you. Suppose 
you, too, should fall victim to whatever 
it is that lurks out yonder and follows 
me wherever I go.” 

The tenseness of her manner had 
made him forget the unreality of it all. 
For him that strange something was as 
vivid, as real as though it held its men- 
ace visibly over him and as little to be 
dreaded as any tangible danger. To 
each of them in that instant came that 
delicious shock, that wondrous surprise 
with which one realizes the dawning in 
another of a return of the love one is 
discovering in oneself, 

“Do not fear for me,” he said. “Even 
if 1 should be taken now, to-night, this 
hour would be worth the price.” 

“The price! It is I who would pay 
that, should you be taken.” 

She seemed to sway toward him for 
support. She heard his voice close to 
her ear. 

“You care? That much?” 

She did not answer. What was the 
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need? Perhaps she tried to nod; she 
did not know. His arms were about 
her, startling in their firm strength. She 
felt a glad intoxication as his lips sank 
down upon hers. She heard his mur- 
mur of “I love you” repeated over and 
over, and her own involuntary answer 
like the response to a litany. 

Flashes of light, tenebrous moments 
of shadow; there was no thought of the 
dun past, no shudder for the future. 
Life lay there in the present, in the 
warmth of his lips, in the enveloping 
protection of his presence. 

Only an instant, perhaps, but one of 
those instants which pass beyond time, 
carrying them with it into those regions 
of eternity from which none can emerge 
unchanged. It was the padding of a 
horse’s hoofs which recalled them from 
it, causing them to spring apart in the 
- strange dismay which overtakes discov- 
.ered lovers. Antonio was approaching, 
leading Cavvan’s mount, his glance care- 
fully averted. 

It was the first time Cavvan had no- 
ticed the fellow. He came now with 
the added clearness of interruption. In 
his khaki dress, as overseer of Purisima 
Nueva, he seemed entirely the faithful 
retainer. Fifty, perhaps, his olive face 
still smooth, his eyes unperturbed, re- 
flecting only the deference of his posi- 
tion. But behind it, Cavvan thought 
he caught a flash of the same cold ven- 
om one catches in the eye of a sur- 
prised snake. 

Rosa spoke first, turning upon the 
man in instinctive command. 

“What are you doing here, Antonio?” 
she demanded. “Your duty lies about 
the fields.” 

Antonio bowed in profound respect. 

“The sefior’s horse strayed into the 
Kafir corn,” he returned. “Allow me to 
restore him.” 

It was as if he had seen, had heard 
nothing. His gaze met Cavvan’s with 
complete blankness as he relinquished 
the bridle. 


“Has the sefiorita any further. 
mands?” he asked. e 

“No; you can go,” Rosa answered,” 

Square-backed and stiff, Antonio ds. 
appeared into the pepper grove, (yy. 
van turned to Rosa. But her eyes wer 
upon the retreating form of the may 
as if seeking the answer to some syj. 
den suspicion. 

“He was watching us,” she my. 
mured. 

She was shredding a leaf she had 
idly plucked. Her face was pale. The 
sunset shadows fell across it, and sh 
looked infinitely weary. 

“What of that?” cried Cavvan, ey 
tending his arms. “My Rosa! My 
love!” 

He took a step toward her, but she 
held up her hands in a gesture of warn 
ing. 

“Love,” she murmured. “Yes, but— 
oh, be caréful! If you should be taken, 
then I must follow you.” 

That was all. Even as Antonio, she, 
too, disappeared behind the drooping 
boughs. For a long time Cavvan 
waited, straining his ears for some 
sound, the echo of her footfall. But 
none came. 

The stars were beginning to peep 
through the lavender of approaching 
night as Cavvan let his horse plod its 
way back along the dim track to the 
pueblo. His mind was a jumble of con- 
fused impressions. To him these weird 
infinities of the Calamabay seemed sud- 
denly hateful, seemed in some way the 
thing which stood between him and 
Rosa de Gordon. 

Topping a little rise, he became aware ” 
of a figure beckoning to him from ahead. 
Reining his horse, he saw it was a ges 
ticulating peon. 

“Sefior, for the love of the good God, 
socorro! Mi amigo. He lies there. It 
is the rattlesnake.” 

“Rattlesnake!” Cavvan ejaculated, 3 
the name of that desert dread brought 
him sharply from his half dreams. 
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“Three hours ago!” the man cried. 

He clutched at Cavvan’s bridle, his 
teeth gleaming from under a straw som- 
pbrero, his serape muffling him to the 
chin. 

“He will die unless the sefior helps.” 

Beside the road Cavvan descried an- 
other figure, contorted in pain. 

“Let us see him,” he said, swinging 
from the saddle. 

Advancing hastily to bend over the 
man, his foot slipped on a little round 
stone and he stumbled, throwing him- 
self sharply aside to avoid falling upon 
the fellow. 

“Caramba!”’ 
him. 

The man who had signaled him had 
lunged with a knife; only his fall had 
saved him from its point. The other 
man was jumping hastily up, in his hand 
the glint of steel. 

It was so sudden, so subtly simple in 
its first appeal, so quickly venomous; 
even in the whirl of fight Cavvan had 
time to think that the Calamabay had 
already struck. As he had learned but 
an hour before, these desert roses were 
ringed by penitential thorns. 

Unarmed as he was, Cavvan’s first 
thought was for some shield against 
the blades of his adversaries. He 
sprang upon the one who had made the 
first attack, snatching away the fellow’s 
serape and twirling it about his arm. 
As he did so the knife bit into his 
shoulder. It felt like the blow of a 
Stick, but a warm wetness told that it 
had struck home. 

The second Mexican was upon him, 
a short, chunky fellow who charged 
like a bull. Cavvan stepped aside, and 
as the other rushed by, a deftly out- 
stretched foot tripped him. The peon 
stumbled forward, bringing up with a 
scream in a clump of prickly pear. Cav- 
van closed with his first assailant. The 
knife rose and sank harmlessly into the 
cloth shield of the serape. Cavvan’s 
fist landed again and again in his face 


He heard a hiss behind 
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with solid satisfaction. 
staggered. 

The other peon returned to the at- 
tack, rushing, head down, as before. 


The fellow 


~ Cavvan groped on the ground for a 


weapon. There was not a stick, not 
a stone. Scooping a handful of sand, 
he dodged once again and, as the man 
charged by, he threw it with an upward 
motion into the fellow’s face. Drop- 
ping the knife, the peon sank down, 
rubbing frantically at his eyes. 

There was no time to pick up the 
knife. The first antagonist was upon 
him. The keen blade eluded Cavvan’s 
shield and struck into his side, bringing 
up against a rib. Cavvan’s right arm 
slipped under the Mexican’s, his hand 
across the neck. With his free arm he 
seized the fellow’s left wrist, pulling it 
up into the deadly hammer lock. A 
straining instant; then he felt the cords 
give and the man’s arm go limp. But 
he held on; he wanted blood. The des- 
ert had struck—he would strike back. 
Since this was probably that something 
of which Rosa had given her veiled 
warning, he felt that it was for Rosa’s 
sake as much as his own that he was 
fighting. 


He saw the other peon rising from 
his knees and, with a last wrench, he 
threw this man, broken and blubbering, 
into the spiked circle of a yucca. He 
straightened to meet the other, and as 
they came together, his fist crashed into 


the peon’s face. The man turned and 
fled, disappearing among the upstanding 
bushes. As Cavvan, satisfied of his 
escape, swung himself again into the 
saddle, the flying man’s voice came 
faintly back in a long-drawn wail. 

“Antonio, socorro! Socorro! 
tonio !”’ 


An- 


CHAPTER VII. 

Spilled blood has a voice of its own 
which refuses to be hushed. Though 
the plaza was streaked with shadows 
across the silver white of moonlight as 
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Cavvan rode into La Purisima, cau- 
tiously avoiding all encounters, it was 
scarce an hour before the news of his 
mishap was abroad in the town. It 
might have been from traces of blood 
on the saddle or the horse’s flanks or 
possibly from gossip of Cobshaw’s 
mozo, round-eyed at sight of Cavvan’s 
wounds as he brought hot water and 
bandages. 

“So it has begun, has it?” said Cob- 
shaw grimly, as Cavvan finished his re- 
cital. 

“But what in Heaven’s name is it all 
about ?” demanded Cavvan. 

The artist’s fingers were deft and 
sure with plaster and bandage. Not 
until he had finished closing the cut in 
Cavvan’s side did he speak. 

“I ought to have warned you, but I 
never dreamed of your seeing her again. 
Besides, it would have done no good. 
Warning a fellow never does.” 

“But you haven't told me yet,” Cav- 
vait persisted. 

Cobshaw sat silent, a roll of torn 
linen in his hand; the light striking 
oddly across his face gave him a look 
at once half still, half scornful, the lat- 
ter seeming somehow for himself. 

“Would it have been any use to tell 
you that in these parts Rosa de Gordon 
has the reputation of being unlucky to 
men who love her?” 

“Miss de Gordon has nothing what- 
ever to do with it,” Cavvan answered 
sharply. “This was just a case of plain 
holdup, that’s all.” 

“Then that lets me out!” exclaimed 
Cobshaw in a tone of relief. “As far 
as you are concerned at least.” 

“You mean there were others?” 

But with a wary laugh Cobshaw was 
back again behind those mental dis- 
tances in which he habitually veiled him- 
self. 

“I—oh, I mean nothing!” 

“How have you kept out of it?” asked 
Cavvan. 


“T lie low. 
stunt.” 


That’s my 


& 


Cobshaw Tose, turning away with the - 


remnants of bandages, his voice trai. 
ing off with a tinge of bitterness which 
warned the other not to pursue the sub. 
ject. Once again Cavvan felt how im. 
possible it was quite to see Cobshaw; 
one had a little glimpse and then all at 
once the fellow was gone again to where 
there seemed no groping after him, An- 
other of those glimpses came the next 
moment as Cobshaw wheeled in sudden 
determination. 

“But it seems queer that a holdup 
should come so opportunely. Did any 
one see you at Purisima Nueva? Were 
you watched at all?” 

“Since there was nothing to watch, 
it never occurred to me to notice,” Cay- 
van coldly answered. 

For an instant they faced each other, 
apparently two complete strangers in the 
change that was upon them both. Then, 
true to his own expressed code of “ly- 
ing low,” Cobshaw covered the moment 
with one of his easy, surface laughs. 

“All right. As you say, I’m out of 
it. But my advice to you is to keep 
the whole thing quiet.” 

“I’m not exactly shouting it on the 
plaza,” Cavvan retorted. 

Hardly had he spoken when Caduano 
appeared, the brown plumpness of his 
face overlaid by a veneer of solicitude. 

“TI hear the sefior has been hurt,” he 
exclaimed, advancing quickly. “My 
servant tells me there was blood upon 
the saddle.” 

“Just a couple of peons who tried 
to hold me up.” Cavvan smiled easily. 
“Plain robbery, that was all.” 

“Madre de Dios! I trust they took 
nothing of any value.” Caduano almost 
yearned. But Cavvan’s laugh came back 
readily. 

“They took a great deal more than 
they expected to, both of them; a dis 
located shoulder, at least.” 

“And we have no evidence of their 
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“jdentity. That is the pity,” Caduano 
went on. “Otherwise I should bring 
them to justice instantly.” 

“One of them seemed to be called 
Antonio,” Cavvan offered. “At least, 
| heard the other call that name as he 
ran away.” 

“Antonio.” Caduano pondered that 
with all the gravity of the jefe politico. 
“There are a hundred such in the pueblo 
alone. And in the country around— 
quién sabe? Just what road was it on 
which the sefior was returning?” 

“The same one which you showed 
me,” Cavvan countered. 

He was conscious of a slight flush as 
he spoke and he turned hastily to con- 
ceal it. But Don Emilio had already 
seen, and that mounting redness on Cav- 
van’s neck betrayed much to him. The 
ball he had so lightly touched in his 
meeting with Antonio at the morada 
was already rolling; a little guidance 
and who knew what goal it might reach. 

It was to apply that guidance that 
while the shadows were still long he 
rode out next morning to Purisima 
Nueva. The faint freshness of the 
night still lingered in the air; out on 
the Calamabay a mirage of waters 
danced in mocking coolness. Riding 
up across the dewless fields of Kafir 
corn, he came upon the overseer bent 
upon his morning rounds. Caduano’s 
attack was swift and direct. 

“Antonio, to me!” he ordered. Then 
as the other obeyed in a sullen ob- 
sequiousness, he went sharply on. 
“What is this I hear?” 

“How can a poor man tell what the 
jefe politico hears?” murmured An- 
tonio, turning his broad sombrero in his 
hands. 


“Do not play cat and mouse with 


me,” rasped Caduano. 
what I mean. The American comes to 
this ranch. Half an hour after leaving 
it, he is attacked by two of your men.” 

“Am I to be blamed for all that hap- 


“You know well 
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pens between here and La Purisima?” 
grumbled Antonio. 

“Yes, if I so decide.” 

Caduano’s voice was smooth, but the 
threat lurking beneath it was unmistak- 
able. Antonio knew too well a jefe poli- 
tico’s means of fastening guilt upon 
whom he chose. A slight paleness crept 
under his ingrained tan. 

“What is it the sefior wants?” he 
asked, fingering nervously at his som- 
brero. 

“There must no harm come to the 
American, not at least within a dozen 
miles of this place.” 

“Must we then have another gringo 
master of Purisima Nueva?” blazed 
Antonio. “But yesterday by those pep- 
per trees I saw ig 

“Ah, you saw!” smiled Caduano as 
the other stopped. “As I have told 
you, you need not fear a master—or 
marriage for the sefiorita. This gringo 
only amuses himself—to what extent 
one cannot say—but he already has a 
wife back in his San Diego.” 

With that Caduano turned his horse 
toward the house. He had done well, 
he thought. Not a word too much or 
too little; not a sentence that could be 
used against him. His next task was 
with Rosa de Gordon, 

It was in the formal sala of the ranch 
house that Rosa received him, a room in 
which space was the most available com- 
modity. Long, shadowy, its tiled floor 
strewn with Indian rugs and pelts of 
mountain lions from the San Pedro 
Martyrs; even the solid, old furniture 
seemed half lost in its hugeness, age- 
blackened mahogany brought from the 
mainland a century before, transported 
over the passes from La Paz. 

Rosa, in her morning white, looked 
a pale chatelaine for so much material 
magnificence. There were violet shad- 
ows under her eyes which told of a 
sleepless night; in the hollow of her 
throat a pulse fluttered like some im- 
prisoned bird beating against its bars. 
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“The Don Emilio is welcome,” she 
said, as she entered, adding the stately 
Spanish greeting. “All my house is at 
your mercy’s disposal.” 

“The command is to the sefiorita,” he 
murmured, raising to his lips the hand 
she extended. “But, alas, it is not Don 
Emilio who calls this morning! It is 
that unfortunate man of affairs, the 
jefe politico.” 

So this was an official call, Rosa saw, 
and, threatening as she knew that might 
be, she welcomed it as a relief from 
the possibility of something more inti- 
mate. 

“Has the noble official come, then, to 
arrest me?” she asked lightly. “Or is 
it that our most excellent Governor 
Cantu—‘president,’ I nearly said—has 
devised some new tax on us poor ranch- 
ers since his breakfast this morning ?” 

“Tt is unfortunately more serious than 
that,” returned Caduano gravely. “This 
American, the Sefior Cavvan re 

He stopped deliberately, giving her no 


time to hide the added pallor which 
drained all color from face and throat. 
. Before she could steady it, one hand 
fluttered about her heart, then made 
pretense of playing with her fan. 
“Yes?” she asked. 
“He paid a visit here yesterday after- 


noon, I understand.” Caduano said this 
in his most official manner. It was 
usually effective with women, but at the 
grate of its conscious steel her spirit 
rose in answering coolness. 

“And if he did? What then?” 

“He was attacked on his way back 
to La Purisima.” 

If Caduano had desired revenge, he 
had it. Only a quick grasp at the chair 
behind her sustained Rosa in that in- 
stant. A score of whirling, mind pic- 
tures. danced before her, each worse 
than the other, each the embodiment of 
her ever-present fear. And like the 
summing of them all, Cobshaw’s ghastly 
painting of bones and buzzards. 

“He is dead?” she moaned. 


“Unfortunate that I am to ale 
sefiorita so,” Caduano murmured, fap” 
tively licking his lips as he prolonged ‘ 
the strange pleasure of the moment 
Pain was so strangely charming when 
it seized on the flesh of so much beauty, 
“It is naturally upsetting, a departing 
guest set upon almost at one’s very 
gates.” 

“He is dead?” Rosa demanded again, 
her tones hot and hoarse. 

“Ah, no, no! I did not mean to give 
such impression as that,” he answered, 
reluctantly . relieving her _ strain, 
“Wounded—but still alive.” 

“Maria Madre, 1 thank thee!” Rosa 
exclaimed in relief. 

“We must make inquiries,” Caduano 
went on officially. “Of course, we do 
not suspect the sefiorita of any direct 
complicity.” 

“It is my fate again,’ 
mured. 

She was as wax to the molding, he 
saw, and the moment had come for the 
hand of a strong man, a hand at once 
velvet and ruthless. He even glanced 
down at it in a secret admiration. 

“As the Sefior Cobshaw so aptly re- 
marked, even fate must have a human 
agency. And I—I——” 

He advanced a step or two, and, in 
his ear, he almost caught the clanking 
of the governor’s sword already at his 
side. 

“Believe me, sefiorita, if you have a 
fate, it is I who am the agency of its 
outworkings.” 

“May I ask the sefior’s precise mean- 
ing?” Her tone was hardly what it 
should have been. It almost seemed that 
wax had hardened again as she faced 
him, coldly alert. 

“IT mean,” he smiled, “that there is 
a way of embracing one’s fate, of mak- 
ing it one’s own.” 

“Am I to understand this is an offer 
of marriage, Don Emilio?” 

“Would a Mexican caballero be of- 


Rosa mur- 
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fering aught else to the Sefiorita de 
Gordon y Loreto?” 

She considered him a moment, a cruel 
little smile about her mouth. Somehow 
this confession of human agency back 
of what she had always thought to be 
malign and mysterious forces came as 
a relief to her. Neither the De Loretos 
nor the Gordons had ever feared men. 

“Then allow me to answer that I can 
conceive of no worse fate than to be 
married to Don Emilio Caduano.” 

“You refuse the only man who dares 
to love you?” 

“Don Emilio is mistaken in thinking 
he is the only one.” 

“Perhaps not,” he smiled pleasantly. 
“] will leave_the sefiorita alone to re- 
flect on what happened to the others.” 

With that shaft he left her, passing 
out to the sun-drenched courtyard, rid- 
ing away across the broad fields of the 
ranch. That she should have resisted 
displeased him not at all. He liked a 
woman of spirit; it gave one something 
to break; and the added weight of an- 
other tragedy would bring her crawling 
to his feet. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The day was at its hottest as An- 
tonio crept down the ravine in which 
lay the morada of the expiadores. He 
had business of his own, and with the 
straightness of a simple mind he was 
going directly to it. Overhead the sun 
blazed like the concentration of the sky’s 
blue fire; underfoot the earth cracked 
with the heat, but muffled in serape 
and sombrero, he slipped between them 
in the sweatless ease of half Indian 
blood. 

It was the woman known as Santa 
Margarita whom he sought, and he 
found her seated under a vast cereus 
before the chapter house, those threat- 
ening crosses piled against its walls with 
red and ominous stains still fresh upon 
them. 

Sitting there, huddled in her black 


shawl, immobile, with veiled gaze, she 
might have been the human embodiment 
of those strange endurances of desert 
life all about them. Her face was wiped 
of all expression by the exhaustion suc- 
ceeding the frenzy of that “Calvario” 
initiation. The only signs of sustenance 
were a few ears of parched corn and a 
cup of water, placed at her side by 
some adoring hand, but though her lips 
were cracked with thirst, she had not 
wet them. 

“Santa Margarita, I come,” Antonio 
announced as he approached, sombrero 
in hand. 

“Who calls me ‘saint?” the woman 
asked, turning closed eyes in his direce 
tion. 

“Is not one a saint who points the 
way to salvation?’ Antonio queried in- 
gratiatingly. 

“Salvation!” A tremor shook the 
wasted frame under the shawl, and the 
woman relapsed again into her almost 
drugged quiescence. 

Rolling a cigarette, Antonio sat down 
in the edge of the shadow, studying her 
intently. He had never quite believed 
in Santa Margarita before, feeling that 
her austerities were but some trick for 
dominance, but this he saw was a veri- 
table santissima as the superstition in 
his blood caught the strangeness of 
power which hung about her. 

“I am Antonio, hermano mayor of 
this chapter of los expiadores. We 
should know each other, thou and I.” 

“Why seek to know any but God?” 

Checked again, Antonio relapsed into 
silence. His problem was simple. The 
sefiorita must be protected from the 
wiles of this heretic American ; he him- 
self must form a league with these 
wilder forces of the desert and the av- 
enues of escape they would offer from 
the wrath of the jefe politico. He had 
thought it would be easy; a wandering 
saint should be shrewd enough to appre- 
ciate the support of a hermano mayor. 
But this woman sat there like a city 
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forbidden; walled about by silences, to 
which there was but one gate. To his 
surprise his next words seemed to come 
to her as a knock upon that hidden por- 
tal. 

“Santissima, there isbut little God 
these days in Purisima Nueva.” 

“Purisima Nueva?” As she echoed 
the words, one could almost see her ap- 
proaching to answer that knock, coming 
slowly out through the ramifications of 
her own mind, as though in some way 
that name were her point of contact 
with the world about her. “You have 
come from thence?” 

For the first time her eyes were open, 
full upon him, lit by the black lights 
of a brain distraught. 

“And Rosa—Rosa de Loreto, what of 
her ?” 

“The santissima knows her!” An- 
tonio ejaculated. 

Her eyes closed again. With chin 
sunk on withered breast, she seemed to 
relapse into her apathy. All about them 
the heat dragged on under the infinite 


sky. 

“Know her?” the woman moaned at 
last, rocking herself to and fro. “Who 
should know her if not I, who have 
for twenty years been the guardian of 


her life? Old Margarita Penitenta in 
her cave up in the San Pedro Martyrs, 
rimmed about by the snows in winter. 
But I knew; I watched. Even when 
she went to that hell city of the North, 
still I watched.” 

“San Francisco?’ Antonio muttered. 

“Yes, even there my hand was upon 
her from my cave. They did their 
work well, those two whom I sent. And 
there are thrones in heaven for those 
who save a soul.” 

“And in La Paz and La Purisima, 
too? Was that also the santissima’s 
hand?” Antonio demanded. 

A silence answered him, broken only 
by the screech of a day-struck sand owl 
emerging too early from its hole. Fur- 
tively Antonio regarded the woman as 


she huddled there, somber, ; 
the desert around them, and with so 
thing of its capacity for producing moy 
strous shapes of experience. So in this 
ravine bed of the hidden chapter house 
he had stumbled on the explanation of 
the fate of Rosa de Gordon’s lovers, 
He marveled again at the queer infly. 
ences of the woman who seemed able 
from the recesses of the.mountains, tp 
keep her hand upon the Sefiorita & 
Loreto even from southern Lay Paz to 
far San Francisco in the North, 

“Then there is other work for thee, 
holy one,” he nodded gravely. “Even 
now a gringo man comes to the ranch, 
seeking to profane our sefiorita.” 

“He would wed her?” croaked Mar- 
garita. 

“Quién sabe?” Antonio shrugged. 
“But yesterday I saw them kiss.” 

“Kiss!” The word seemed to reach 
her like a goad, her echo of it ringing 
down the red defile. She had risen, 
clutching her black robe about her, her 
shrunken body swaying in a mounting 
frenzy. 

“Kiss—under the jasmines and the 
moon, where the old well flings back 
her light. Fair of form they come, 
these gringos, speaking strange tongues 
with lips of love, turning souls from 
their vows. Bodies vowed virgin to 
God under the veil.” 

Louder rose her scream, hoarse and 
cracked, a human affront in the face 
of that serenity of sun and sand. Even 
desert-bred Antonio had thought her 
alone, but at her cry, as though materi- 
alized by its vibrations from utter noth- 
ingness, other forms began to creep 
from niches of the rocks. One by one 
they came, flat-faced, shock-headed, 
squatting before her, waiting a mount- 
ing guttural to the pitch of her mad- 
ness. 

“A body virgin to God—such I 
vowed. But he came as though he him- 
self were a god. Margarita Penitenta! 
Of what do I repent? What can wipe 
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> jt out but the offering of another body, 


fair as once was this, my virgin atone- 
ment for the vows I broke!’’. 

Antonio had fled, creeping away in 
the shelter of the rocks, aghast at the 
suspicion which assailed him. It was 
impossible, a woman lost and dead for 
twenty years in one of those unwritten 
tragedies of the Calamabay. But in 
his mind the picture of that woman as 
she had been persisted in imprinting it- 
self beside the picture of this other; 
a gracious girl, laughing gayly on the 
steps of Purisima Nueva; this sun- 
struck fanatic upreared in the noon 
dazzle beneath the organ pipes of the 
cereus, ringed about by the shock heads 
of her desert worshipers. 

Late that night a figure stole around 
the wall of Purisima Nueva. The moon 
shadows were short, the great house 
sunk in stillness, its sleepy watchman 
nodding over lantern and staff. With 


trembling hand the figure unlatched the 
gate beneath an arch of jasmine, clutch- 


ing the remnants of a shawl about her 
as she caught the moon flecks on the 
surface of the old well. 

Whether by witchery of night or 
magic of memory the years seemed to 
fall from her for an instant as she stood 
there; an instant in which she lived 
again all that poignant sweetness and 
the pain that followed. Margarita de 
Loreto, in an ecstasy of faith, vowing 
to herself to take the veil, before the 
little shrine at the end of the garden 
there. Margarita Gordon, those vows 
forgotten, wife and mother. Then the 
swift end on that journey by the water- 
less shores of the Mare Vermejo. A 
false turning, a waterless spring, the 
lingering tragedy of desert death, 
mocked by the glittering saltness of the 
sea. A woman bereft, strangely unable 
to die, hurling cracked imprecations 
against the pitiless serenity of the sky; 
a woman accursed, as she thought her- 
self. Then the madness of those peni- 
tential years! 


Penance 


She knew her way. Stepping silently 
past the sleeping watchman, she 
mounted the steps, slipped in at one of 
the long, open windows, and for the 
first time in twenty years stood in the 
room which had been her marriage 
chamber. It was dark save for a single 
splash of moonlight across the bed, and 
softly outlined in it lay Rosa de Gor- 
don, nestling amidst her pillows and 
tumbled hair, in uneasy sleep. 

“A body virgin to God.”. So ran the 
monotonous reiteration of Margarita 
Gordon's brain, dinning upon itself in 
weird incantation. An untouched soul 
and body in atonement for the vow she 
herself had broken. Then salvation for 
them both. A touch would do it; just 
beneath the breast delicately outlined by 
the nightdress of thin silk. Just a 
touch, then for herself an end to these 
torturous penances, and Rosa _ saved 
from the possibility of undergoing them 
as well. Just a touch! On silent feet 
she drew nearer. 

Rosa’s sleep was broken by strange 
dreams that night. Her fears for Cav- 
van, her longings for all she could never 
have concentrated in threatening phan- 
toms which seemed to close in upon 
her. It was with the terror of a child 
she struggled desperately to awake, fore- 
ing from her lips a cry which had not 
passed them in all her memory. 

Still in the grip of that child terror 
she stretched out her arms, half think- 
ing that was a tangible form standing 
there by her bed. With a sound stran- 
gling and horrible the form turned and 
fled, but that which it had left upon 
the coverlet was unmistakably real. 
With a shriek Rosa sprang to a window, 
beating upon the casement, calling to the 
watchman. Another moment and the 
clangor of his bell brought lights and 
footsteps all about the great house. 

But the intruding shape was gone, 
the only tangible proof of its presence 
was the thin blade glittering coldly in 
the moon splash across Rosa’s bed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Like the crest of an upreaching wave 
the festa of La Purisima was approach- 
ing its height. Under the blue and 
silver of the night the plaza twinkled 
with colored lamps over its throng of 


merrymakers; arches of palms, flaring- 


,booths where venders of dulces and 
cheap jewelry cried their wares; under- 
foot a trampled trail of blossoms mark- 
ing the path of the solemn procession 
of the Virgin earlier in the day. A 
flutter of fans, eyes brilliant with ex- 
citement beneath scarlet rebozos, the 
tent of a mountebank backed up to the 
very steps of the church, the old tower 
rising above it like a pointing finger to 
eternity. 

It seemed incredible that La Purisima 
could produce such a mob, but for days 
they had been pouring in, from Yubay 
and San Andreas to the north, from 
the sterile stretches of Magdalena Bay 
or padding over the passes from Santa 
Rosalia, bringing their wares, their 
hopes, or their possessions to the annual 
feast of the Most Pure One. 

To Cavvan, leaning moodily on the 
low wall of Cobshaw’s garden, the gay- 
ety about him came almost as a personal 
affront. There had been no word from 
Rosa and, most strange of all, the note 
he had dispatched to her had been re- 
turned to him unopened. Though 
scarcely two days, it seemed to his lov- 
er’s suspense ages since she had left 
him, disappearing into the pepper grove 
by that eerie mass of “roses of pen- 
ance.” 

“Our festa does not seem to interest 
the sefior.” 

It was Caduano’s voice, and its cool 
suavity fell upon Cavvan’s nerves as an 
added irritation. 

“I was just wishing,” Cavvan re- 
turned, indicating the niche where his 
plane stood surrounded by a wide-eyed 
crowd, “that my ship there, was ready 
to fly.” 


“The sefior is too impatient for 
land of mafiana,” Caduano shrugs 
“Our pack train has hardly reach 
Santa Rosalia.” 

“And my message to the North? 
asked Cavvan. 

“Should be within a few days of 
Ensenada by this.” 

All Cavvan’s American haste TOSE up 
against this land where days and weeks 
seemed interchangeably the same, all jts 
inertia appearing to be summed up in 
this plump, brown gentleman dressed as 
though for the Avenida de Mayo, 

“You forget that I am absent with 
out leave from my duties,” he said, care- 
fully smoothing the edge from his tone, 

“Ah, you American!” Caduano ex 
claimed, with a flash of admiring teeth. 
“Always duty—duty even before pleas- 
ure—no?” 


There was an insinuation in his voice 


which caused Cavvan to look narrowly 
at him, though all that met his glance 
was the other’s usual smooth courtesy, 
and he hated the betraying flush that 
his simmering blood spilled over neck 
and face. ' 
“T am at least glad that I fell into so 
charming a place,” he countered. 
“The sefior is most kind. We can 


‘only hope that his society has been of 


an equal charm,” Caduano smiled. 

Again Cavvan catight a meaning back 
of the other’s words. It made him 
feel as though his every action since 
coming to La Purisima were tabulated 
in the other’s mind. It was with relief 
that he saw Cobshaw pushing his way 
toward them through the crowd. 

“T have news for you, Cavvan,” the 
artist said, as he drew near. “Some 
people from the North tell me thataéro- 
planes have been seen flying over Sat 
Andreo.” 

So they were out looking for him, 
Cavvan thought. Even to-morrow 4 
ship might land there in the pueblo to 
take him back to the flying field. 
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“J guess they’re hunting for me all 


; right!” he exclaimed. 


To Caduano, moving slowly away, 


those words came like the stroke of a 


spur, rousing him from the lazy enjoy- 
ment of a situation well in hand. At 
any hour these American eagles of the 
sky might descend on La Purisima, 
snatching this opportunity from him. 
But there was still time, and, he re- 
flected as he looked at the gaudy, garlic- 
scented throng all about him, much 
might happen at a festa. 

There was silence as Cavvan and Cob- 
shaw lounged against the wall. A hot 
dust stirred lazily in the air; near by 
a mandolined youth in frank abandon- 
ment stood below a window and yowled 
“La Perjura” to some recreant fair one 
within. 

“Why can I not pluck thee from my heart? 
Where then is the promise thou gavest me? 
Oh, perjured one!” 

As he listened, Cayvan stirred with 
an irrepressible exclamation, then to 
cover it pressed his hand to his side. 

“Hole in the ribs bothering you?” 
asked Cobshaw. ‘Then he added with 
dry malice, “I thought it was on the 
other side, though.”’ 

He hesitated a2 moment and there 
came the forced laugh of one who knows 
he is treading on thin ice. 

“As | told you, it’s not considered 
lucky to be in love with Rosa de Gor- 
don.” 

“A love that loves for luck is no love 
at all,” retorted Cavvan. 

“I suppose not,” Cobshaw slowly 
nodded. “But then—to love and fear 
ill luck ss 

“If it’s love, it wipes out fear.” 

“Then I guess I’ve never loved,” 
Cobshaw laughed cheerily. “I know 
i’s there; I can see what it means. 
God! It must be a terrible thing! 
Something that seizes one, changes one 
all around, whirls one along in the face 
of all one’s most secret terrors.” 
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“You seem to have a fair idea of it,” 
said Cavvan dryly. 

“An idea, yes. But——” Cobshaw 
stopped in surprise, as, with a padding 
of hoofs, a jingling of harness, a coach 
lurched heavily down the rutted street, 
drawn by four mules, trimmed with 
festa garlands, and by the light of the 
socketed candles within, Rosa smiling 
gayly from under her white mantilla, 
flirting silver flashes from a spangled 
fan. - 

Before the coach stopped the two 
were at its side, forestalling Antonio as 
he sprang from the box to open the 
door. Poising an instant on the step, 
Rosa surveyed them both, then extended 
a hand to each. 

“Favors are fair on a festa night— 
no? I accept you both as my cavaliers. 
Cobshaw, you are most devoted! Mr. 
Cavvan, you are ever true!” 

Her laugh rang glitteringly as the 
spangles of her fan; her eyes under the 
folds of lace roved their faces in au- 
dacious impartiality. In vain Cavvan 
searched for the slightest flicker of un- 
derstanding, his hand aching for the 
added pressure which would have meant 
so much, 

“It is a festa in itself just to see 
Miss de Gordon,” he began, but she 
interrupted him with a sweeping curtsy. 

“De Gordon y Loreto. I assure you 
I am a very Mexicana to-night.” 

In her search for a costume, after 
her decision to come to the festa, Rosa 
had chanced on a gown worn by some 
bygone De Loreto in the days of Mex- 
ico’s magnificence. Of flame-colored 
silk, many flounced, daring, clasped by. 
great, crystal flowers, girt about by a 
shawl the equal of whose silken em- 
broidery even Madrid could hardly 
show. She had chosen it because it 
changed her so, seeming to reduce her 
adventure to the unreality of a mas- 
querade. In contrast to her usual cool 
whites it was as though some orchid 
had burst from its pale calyx. With a 








high comb of brilliants in her hair and 
the cobweblike folds of that mantilla, 
one searched in vain for any sign of the 
Scottish Gordons in her blood. 

“You may congratulate me,” she 
mocked, noting Cavvan’s stare. The 
ache in it struck an answering ache 
within her, but she concealed it under a 
feverish gayety even as she had con- 
cealed the pallor on lips and cheeks with 
stains of flagrant rouge. 

But that ache was beyond his mascu- 
line divining, and he answered stiffly 
to the surface alone. 

“Believe me, sefiorita, I am dazzled.” 

Too florid, he knew, its tone almost 
biting, but he was groping in a cloud 
of pained resentment. She must know 
of his mishap. She could not have for- 
gotten the moments between the mur- 
muring pepper trees and those peniten- 
tial roses. If ever there had been love 
in a woman’s eyes he had seen it in hers 
that afternoon. But not a word had 
come from her, and now 

“Ay de mi! But that was badly 
done,” she laughed on. “The Sejfior 
Cavvan is not amusing this evening.” 

“Oh, come now, you can hardly ex- 
pect the poor fellow to be amusing when 
he is all carved up!’ Cobshaw put in, 
and she laughed again in a fresh access 
of gayety. 

“But what is this, an adventure? 
That must mean a woman. Have you 
already fallen victim to the beauties of 
La Purisima, Sefior Cavvan? Beware, 
I know them—more fickle than they are 
fair.” 

“I am beginning to believe that,” Cav- 
van said gloomily. 

Yawning impertinently behind the 
flash of her fan, she turned to Cob- 
shaw. 

“Ohe, but it is hot! Take me some- 
where where there is some air.” 

She paused, turning on Cavvan the 
first glance of meaning he had had from 
her, a message of cool finality. 

“We will leave Mr. Cavvan to nurse 





his broken heart. Lovers like | 
alone.” 


“Cavvan knows alt about loa 





Cobshaw said, as she placed her hand. 
upon his arm. His laugh was tinsteady; 
there was a light in his eyes like that 
of a man who has drunk of a new wine, 
“He gave me a lesson in it just now,” 

“A lesson?” She shrugged. “Must 
one be taught to love?” 

“One can be,” Cobshaw answered, 
and his laugh rang out again. 

“The cool Cobshaw with the asbestos 
coat about his heart,’’ she mocked as 
they moved away. “If you wish us, 
Mr. Cavvan, you will find us—by the 
pomegranate bush.” 

The pomegranate bush! Cavvan 
leaned back against the wall in a bewil- 
derment of misery. It was there it had 
all begun, with the scarlet flowers at 
her feet and that irrepressible magnet- 
ism streaming from one to the other. 
Across the plaza the yellow-skinned 
youth bawled again. 

“Where then is the promise thou gavest me? 
Why can I not pluck thee from my heart? 
Ah, Perjura!” 

He seemed to understand it now. He 
seemed to understand everything in the 
bleak revealing that was upon him. All 
these things of which they sang were 
true—he had never thought of that be- 
fore—everything was true. The merri- 
ment of the plaza seemed but the mock- 
ery of a puppet show, human marion- 
ettes dancing and mouthing to invisible 
strings pulled by hands whose very ex- 
istence they did not suspect. 

Antonio there, passing on business of 
his own—Cavvan wondered what wires 
were pulling him along. To Antonio 
himself those wires were quite plain. 
He was seeking Caduano, Among the 


throng he had detected a pair of stocky, 
shock-headed individuals, their faces al- 
most naive with set purpose. He knew 
them for a couple of the brotherhood 
from one of the farther chapters of 
the Calamabay, and he suspected them 
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! of being the two whom Santa Margarita 


had dispatched to San Francisco. His 
own purpose was simple. Since these 
wires of the desert were too hot for his 
fingers, he would seek safety under the 
wing of the jefe politico, 

Caduano listened gravely to the warn- 
ing, drawing Antonio aside where a jut- 
ting wall shut out the glare of the 
plaza. In that niche they were entirely 
alone with only the wind-swept moon- 
light and the swish of the palm branches 
overhead. 

“A couple of the brethren, you say?” 
Caduano pondered. 

“Si, senior. They dog the trail of 
the sefiorita and the American.” 

“Have no fear,’ Caduano assured, 
with a sweeping smile. “There can be 
no dangers here in this crowd. And, 
meanwhile, you have done your duty in 
warning me.” 

“If anything happens, see—I wash 
my hands!” Antonio exclaimed, scoop- 
ing up a handful of the sand and fling- 
ing it abroad upon the wind. 

How long the two remained by the 
pomegranate bush Cavvan never knew. 
Such moments were not to be numbered. 
He even envied the couple of stolid 
peons, gaping in shock-headed amaze- 
ment at his plane. They were still there 
as a high-pitched cry from Cobshaw 
made him turn. He could not help that, 
even though as he did so he knew he 
would regret it. The two shadows by 
the pomegranate bush had melted into 
one; the white of Rosa’s_ mantilla 
plainly outlined against the dark of Cob- 
shaw’s shoulder. 

A little later Rosa came alone down 
the brick path, pausing at Cavvan’s side 
in deliberate brilliance of raillery. 

“Still alone, Mr. Cavvan? Our Mex- 
ican beauties will hardly forgive your 
scorning them.” 

“They would forgive me even less if 
they knew how deep that scorn really 
is,” he answered. 

The ice of his tone was like a squeez- 
3—Ains. 
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ing hand upon her heart, but then that 
was what she wanted—or at least what 
she had set out to gain. She wondered 
which was the more terrible, failure or 
success. 

“And what am I to understand by 
that?” she demanded. 

“This—that to a man like myself a 
kiss is not a thing to be lightly given. 
Two days ago you gave me one, and to 
me it meant everything. To-night I find 
you ” 

“Giving that same kiss to another,” 
she broke lightly in, rigid under her 
rouge. “Ahi, me! You Americanos 
are so serious. Is it not the festa? And 
after all, what is a kiss more or less? 
You say that to you it means everything. 
But to me it means—nothing at all. 
Nada—nada—nada!” 

With that she ran lightly to her 
coach, calling to the driver as she 
mounted the steps. 

“A la casa, Gomez! 
Antonio—gone? Ah, no importante! 
We will not wait. Vayamos!” 

A lurch of the vehicle as the strain- 
ing mules pulled it into motion, a last 
laugh, a silver flash of her fan, and she 
was gone; nor could Cavvan see the 
collapse in which she fell back against 
the cushions. 

He became aware of Cobshaw stand- 
ing by his side, erect in a new brilliance. 

“By George, you were right!” he al- 
most shouted, squeezing Cavvan’s arm. 
“How can I thank you for saying what 
you did? It is terrible, but it is won- 
derful, too, for it dares all. Until to- 
night I never dared—but now! And 
even to-night I should not have dared 
unless you had assured me it made no 
difference to you.” 

He went again, back into the house, 
a laughing song upon his lips. The 
crowd upon the plaza was thinning now, 
and a cracked carillon from the bell 
tower proclaimed the festa over. Cav- 
van still lingered, too inert to move, too 
inert even to feel the pain he knew he 
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was enduring. From the side streets a 
few belated shouts still came upon the 
air, but over the low house and garden 
all was stillness. A disturbing stillness, 
he noted, with something strange in its 
completeness. He had already started 
up the brick path when Cobshaw’s mozo 
burst from the door, a horrid cry in 
his throat. 

““Socorro—socorro—murder ! My 
master has been murdered!” 


CHAPTER X. 


The knives had been keen and true, 
and it was doubtful if Cobshaw ever 
realized what so suddenly drained his 
life from him. As Cavvan lifted the 
strangely white body on to a couch, he 
marveled that this, probably the highest 
moment of Cobshaw’s vitality, should 
have been the one in which it was taken 
from him—and probably, he thought, 
that same awakening of daring had been 
the cause of it. 

There was a gathering crowd about 
the house outside. He heard the mur- 
mur with which the people parted to 
give passage to official authority. He 
saw Caduano in the doorway, discreetly 
disturbed, with all the feje politico’s 
mingling of human sympathy and au- 
thoritative sternness. 

“My dear Sefior Cobshaw!” he began. 
“This is terrible; such a happening!” 

Cavvan could not quite understand 
the wave of expression which swept the 
other’s face at recognition of him, It 
was more than surprise; there was a 
red gleam back in the eyes, the teeth 
were a snarl, such as might be given 
by one who sees great dreams snatched 
from him. It must have been a mistake, 
though, Cavvan thought, as the other 
advanced. It was but a smile of re- 


lief and tempered congratulation after 
all. 

“Oh, sefior, it is you? How strange! 
I had the idea—they told me—— Ah, 
el pobre seiior!” 


“You will, of course, take all me 


to discover the murderers,” said Cay 


van. 

“We shall do the most possible, but” 
—the other broke off with a shrug which 
seemed to imply a dropping of all in- 
terest—“here on the edge of the desert, 
things are difficult to trace.” 

“Our government is growing a little 
impatient at the murders of its citizens 
in Mexico,” Cavvan warned. “They 
will doubtless send agents of their own 
to assist you.” 

Across the shadows of the room, lit 
by only a couple of candles, Caduano’s 
smile seemed to broaden to a grin. 

“T hardly think your government will 
concern itself much with the fate of one 
who fled here in escape. But even s0, 
the law must be upheld. I go to set 
things in motion.” 

With the air of one about to start 
the wheels of huge and invisible ma- 
chinery, he went, and in the ensuing 
silence Cavvan looked down on the face 
of the dead man austerely pallid against 
the deep tones of an Indian rug. 
Caduano’s words explained much, but 
left even more to wonder. So this was 
how Cobshaw was regarded in La 
Purisima! Was it truth, or was it only 
an added trick of that secrecy of serv- 
ice which he had implied? Cavvan 
would never know. The white stillness 
of that face held its secrets well. 

It was Antonio who awaited Caduano 
as he pushed his way through the edge 
of the throng gathered about Cobshaw’s 
gate. At sight of him, Caduano’s re- 
pressed snarl broke into speech. 

“Fool! What is this you have done?” 

“By the gray hairs of my mother,” 
protested Antonio, “I had no hand in 
it! It was those strange brethren from 
the San Pedro Martyrs. They must 
have mistaken.” 

“Such mistakes cost people dear.” 

“But the sefior has his wish!” cried 
Antonio, “The American aviador has 
not been harmed.” 
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His brown face was blank with sin- 
cerity, and to Caduano as he surveyed 
it there came the thought that there 
might perhaps be such a thing as too 
much subtlety. These pigs of peons 
had a way of taking things so literally. 

“But it is of other things I would 
speak,” Antonio went on. “Where is 
the sefiorita ?” 

“[ saw her coach drive off over an 
hour ago.” 

“Ay de mi! Then she will have 
reached the ranch by now. And one 
of the men has just ridden in to tell 
me that that cursed Santa Margariia 
and hundreds of her outlaw brethren 
have come in from the desert and seized 
the rancho.” 

‘But did he not meet the sefiorita’s 
coach and turn her back?” Caduano 
demanded. 

“He was afraid and he sought the 
shelter of the ravines. He says they 
came like grasshoppers, dragging that 
pestilent woman in the carreta de la 
muerte.” 

Caduano writhed in an impotence of 
rage. Of a verity all his careful edifice 
of plans seemed dissolving like a mirage 
under the acid of circumstances. Rosa 
in the hands of the expiadores! Heaven 
alone knew what might be happening 
out there at Purisima Nueva, nearly an 
hour away for the fastest horse. The 
wings of Cavvan’s plane caught his eye, 
looming up like some vast insect of a 
prehistoric age. The crowd scattered 
as he burst back through them and into 
the chamber where Cavvan was drawing 
a covering over the face of the dead 
man. 

“Sefior, your airship! I demand it. 
You must take me to Purisima Nueva 
at once!” 


“To  Purisima Nueva,” Cavvan 
echoed. 
“Yes, word has just come. The ex- 


piadores have seized the rancho and the 
Sefiorita de Gordon “4 
To Cavvan the words came with the 
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‘added terror of his ignorance. A score 
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of pictures, each more terrible than the 
last, flashed across his brain to the 
shrilling of a morbid flute. Instinctively 
he started for the door, then stopped 
in hopelessness. 

“But man, I can’t! 
gas nor oil.” 

“Bah, I have plenty of both stored 
under iy office,” Caduano snapped. 

“You have! Then why in God’s 
name 

There was no time for wonder, but 
even through the hurry of the next 
quarter hour Cavvan found a slow sus- 
picion boring its way through his brain. 
Imnatiently waiting while the tanks 
were being filled, he blessed the work 
he had done on the plane in the last 
few days. A slight tug at his sleeve 
caught his notice, and, turning, he saw 

ntonio lurking in the shadow of the 
fusilage. 

“Sefior, guard yourself.” 

“What do you mean?’ Cavvan de- 
manded. But the other shook his head 
stolidly. 

“T have said enough. If you come 
through, remember who it was that 
warned you.” 

\V ith the litheness of a desert rat, 
Antonio melted round the nose of the 
plane as Caduano appeared, and with 
a frank concern Cavvan addressed him. 

“Have you a revolver you can lend 
me? There may be work ahead of us 
and I am unarmed.” 

“T am desolated,” Caduano replied. 
“It is against our laws to permit an 
American soldier in uniform to carry 
arms on our side of the border. But 
have no fear. I am prepared.” He 
displayed a brace of revolvers strapped 
to his plump waist, “I am armed for 
both.” 

“You have flown before?” asked Cav- 
van. 

“Frequently, as a passenger.” 
Caduano climbed into the rear cockpit. 
“Since these models can be managed 
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equally well from either seat I will, with 
your permission, take this one.” 

The rear cockpit was in complete com- 
mand of the pilot in front; again that 
worm of suspicion turned painfully in 
Cavvan’s brain. But there was nothing 
to be done. Rosa must be reached at 
all costs. Under the unpracticed hands 
of a score of helpers, the plane crept 
out of its niche and swung about to face 
the wind. The take-off from that re- 
stricted plaza would be a ticklish job, 
Cavvan thought, but he had faced worse 
before with far less incentive. Those 
lines of booths, the palm-branch arches 
—if the wind had only been the other 
way, Cavvan groaned, as he shaved a 
plank from which a panic-stricken dulce 
seller was snatching her wares. With 
a gasp of relief he felt the sudden lift, 
saw a tiled roof slide beneath him, and 
knew himself free on the road of air. 

Not until he had climbed to well over 
a thousand feet did he shut off the en- 
gine to ask directions. Purisima Nueva 
and all that might be happening there 
lay somewhere down in that dim ex- 
panse, but its location was lost in the 
general vastness. Leaning forward 
Caduano anticipated his question. 

“To the north.” 

As the drone of the motor sounded 
again Caduano sat back in increasing 
satisfaction. There was still much to 
be saved, he saw, and the scheming ma- 
chinery of his brain was once more in 
order. He seemed to be sitting aside 
from it, watching it in admiration as 
it ticked out its subtle pictures. There, 
in the rear cockpit, the only one armed 
of the two, he was in complete com- 
mand. A shot as the plane rocked 
safely to a standstill at Purisima Nueva, 
then a busy match among the fabric, 
the explosion of the gasoline once he 
himself was well away from it—then 
another American aviator would have 
met a violent death at the hands of these 
expiadores, with not a witness to con- 
tradict the story of the friendly jefe 
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politico. A pleasant picture, that m 
suggestive of that glaring sketch of 
wreckage and buzzards in poor Cob. 
shaw’s studio, It was only the really 
great who could thus pluck success from 
apparent failure! But then these Amer. 
icans were so simple, Caduano sighed, 
half wishing that for once he could 
meet an adversary of his own mental 
caliber, 

To Cavvan the moments spun in dou- 
ble suspense. Those inflamed pictures 
of what might be happening at the 
rancho and, ringing through them like 
a warning bell, the sound of Antonio's 
reiterated, “Seiior, guarda usted!” 

Purisima Nueva was already beneath 
him, his eyes searching mechanically for 
a landing place. In sudden decision he 
shut off the engine and turned to 
Caduano. 

“Sefior, we do not know what may 
lie before us down there. I must again 
request the loan of one of your re 
volvers.” 

“T regret exceedingly that our laws 
forbid Ps 

“This is no time for talk of law,” 
Cavvan said. “I demand one.” 

“The sefior takes a strange tone.” 

“Because I find your refusal stran- 
ger still,’ Cavvan returned. 

“You mean to accuse me. Take care! 
The sefior forgets that I am in com- 
mand here.” 

With a broad smile Caduano’s hand 
stole meaningly to his belt, his eyes peer- 
ing through slit lids as though meas- 
uring Cavvan’s anatomy for its most 
vulnerable spot. With an excited laugh 
Cavvan cut in the engine again, sending 
the plane swooping back to the height 
it had lost. 

“In command, are you?” he asked, as 
he silenced the motor once more. “You 
forget that without me you would be 
at your death in exactly the time it 
would take you to fall to it.” 

“You threaten?” snarled Caduano. 
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' “You forget we are in the same boat, 


you and I. If I fall you fall, too.” 

“Exactly, but up here in the air I 
am the master,” said Cavvan. “You 
will give me not one of those revolvers, 
but both, or I fly with you back across 
the border.” 

“The sefior is master in the air, yes,” 
Caduano nodded. “But he will not fly 
with me across the border—and leave 
the Sefiorita de Gordon unsaved.” 

“Master in the air!” That phrase 
struck ominously on Cavvan’s ears; 
there had been a_ lusciousness in 
Caduano’s enunciation of it as though 
it brought him pleasant anticipations. 
Master in the air! Yes, but when they 
touched the ground or even neared it? 
With startling clearness he saw the oth- 
er’s plans as though their brains for 
the moment had become one. Rosa de 
Gordon was the chain that held him. 
Even here, high in the air, that rose of 
penance was ringed with barbed dan- 
ger. Mechanically handling the stick 
to keep control, he cut in the engine 
again and with the renewal of its ex- 
haust a plan seemed to burst in his 
mind. Whence it came he could not 
imagine, but suddenly it was there, cold, 
hard, and ruthless as the revolvers of 
the man behind him, 

Carefully he measured his altitude. 
It was sufficient—that was all one could 
say of it—but to climb higher might 
arouse Caduano’s suspicion. Nosing 
downward at terrific speed, as though 
for descent, he pulled the stick slowly 
back, and there was no pity in either 
heart or hand as both seemed to tug 
inexorably on that lever. Slowly the 
nose rose again, at an angle increasingly 
sharp, the whistle of the wind in the 
wires half drowning even the drone of 
the exhaust. A strange thing was hap- 
pening. The plane seemed the only 
fixed spot in all the universe. With 
increasing speed, earth and sky were 
swinging around to change places. 
Glimpses of the stars beneath their feet 
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like a spangled earth, strangely unsub- 
stanced; overhead a terrible firmament 
of matter. They were upside down 
now, Cavvan knew, in the very center 
of the loop. In the same cold ruth- 
lessness his hand moved the stick for- 
ward a little to flatten the circumfer- 
ence of the plane’s circle in the air, 
Strange stillness as the gasoline drop- 
ping to the top of the carburetor cut 
out the engine, a sudden tug at the 
safety belt across his thighs as his full 
weight depended from it—but that 
safety belt in the rear cockpit. was hang- 
ing by a single strand only. 

Across the momentary stillness a 
scream broke horribly. With a single 
glance over his shoulder Cavvan saw 
that belt flapping uselessly from an 
empty seat. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The dawn was already graying as 
Cavvan, with unstrung nerves, effected 
a haphazard landing. Already the 
eastern mountains were sharp against 
the sky, but in the west the low moon, 
huge and yellow, still held sovereignty. 
The house was strangely still as he ap- 
proached it. In the long shadows and 
the windless quiet of that hour it seemed 
a dream place held in a spell of sleep. 
There was something almost more 
frightening in that silence than there 
would have been in the clamor and 
flames for which he had been half pre- 
pared. It made him catch his breath 
as he ran up the slope and under the 
arch to the patio where the gate swung 
idly open. Then he stopped in an added 
amazement. 

A reek of hot smoke from burning 
torches high above the heads of a kneel- 
ing throng filled the courtyard. Some 
kind of a cart was in the middle, those 
torches flaring along its rim about a 
still, recumbent figure, and all around 
bowed in silence, ranks of peons, shock- 
headed, swarthy, their bent backs bare. 
Near by, a group of house servants hud- 
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dled, apparently too terrified to stare 
as Cavvan approached them, their ears 
deaf to his question. Seizing one of 
them by the arm, he shook him until 
the man showed some signs of coming 
out of his coma of fright. 

“What is all this?” 

“Madre de Dios! Los expiadores, 
seiior.” 

“And your mistress?” 

The fellow’s eyes glazed again, star- 
ing stupidly into Cavvan’s, but another 
twist of his arm brought a whimper of 
reason. 

“En la casa. Ah, miscricordia que 
cosa, que cosa!” 

Cavvan did not wait. Disregarding 
those kneeling men even as they disre- 
garded him, he picked his way among 
them, feeling like a waking man strayed 
strangely into some extraordinary phan- 
tom of sleep. That same silence was 
over the house as he entered it, an im- 
pression of great rooms lit only by the 
fitful glare of the torches outside, In 
the apprehension of one walking the 
corridors of a nightmare he felt his 
way about, knocking on doors, passing 
through them into other rooms which 
hollowly echoed his cry of “Rosa! 
Rosa!” 

“Ah, God be thanked!” 

It was more a breath than a sound, 
but it was sufficient since it told him 
she was there. With it she came flut- 
tering toward him, still in the gaudiness 
of her festa masquerade, like some 
broken-winged butterfly overtaken by 
storm. 

“Tt is you, you?” she whispered 
wildly. “I did not fail this time.” 

His arms were about her now, and 
she was nestling into them with the 
naiveté of a child seeking safety. Her 
words puzzled Cavvan, and he spoke 
soothingly. 

“I am safe, yes. What did you ex- 

ct?” 

“Oh, I did not know! All I could 
do was to be afraid for you—for you. 


They were all there under the ligh 
those strange men of the desert, ap 
Caduano. I feared for you—and g9 
a 

Cavvan’s brain seemed to crack, Jet. 
ting in a great light. 

“The thing I thought was killing me 
was the thing that was to save me, 
You kissed Cobshaw that I might live” 

“Yes,” she wailed, as the memory of 
that moment came upon her again, 
“But, oh, I did so hope you would not 
believe it! But then I had to make you 
believe it. That was the worst.” 

“I knew all the time,’ Cavvan lied. 
And to him, at that instant, it seemed 
the very truth. 

They had forgotten all but each 
other. The double tragedy of the night 
and the strangeness of the courtyard 
alike were wiped from their memories 
by the joy of this almost wordless re- 
union. There was no need for words 
in this marvelous bliss to which there 
seemed to have been neither beginning 
nor break. 

It was the sound of a flute which re- 
called them, shrill, morbidly poignant 
as it tugged at the strings of unsus- 
pected nerves. With a moan Rosa dis- 
engaged herself, pressing her hands to 
her ears and eyes. 

“What is it all?’ Cavvan asked, shel- 
tering her again with his arms. 

“I do not know,” she answered. “It 
is these terrible men from the desert 
and that strange woman they called 
Santa Margarita.” 

“Called?” Cavvan echoed. 

“Yes, poor thing, she is dead. Last 
night!” Rosa shuddered at the mem- 
ory of that terrifying visitation, then 
relaxed in relief against the strength 
of Cavvan’s arm. It was over now, all 
over. With that arm to shield her there 
was nothing more to fear nor any use 
in dimming these moments with speech 
of it. “She died out there on the des 
ert and for some reason she wished to 
be brought here.” 
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From one of the long windows Cav- 
yan looked out upon the courtyard a 
little below them. The sound of the 
flute had set the stillness of that seem- 
ingly painted picture into motion; hands 
had seized the chain harness of that 
black-painted cart, others held aloft the 
torches which now were murky streaks 
of red against the growing light. Farther 
off great crosses were swaying above the 
shock heads of the throng. A sort of 
procession seemed to be forming, and 
the cart was moving now. Dragged 
clankingly by its human horses, it 
passed below them, and he saw the 
prostrate figure which was its sole bur- 
den, Gray hair streaming upon a 
wooden pillow, a white sheet scattered 
with scarlet roses of penance, a face 
carved with ivory stillness into a rapt 
peace; unknown, unrecognized, Mar- 
garita de Loreto had lain in high state 
in the patio of that Purisima Nueva 
which once had been her own. Now 
to the shrilling of the flute, the guttural 
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song of the Brothers of Expiation, she 
passed out of it between the reeking 
torches and on into the desert which 
her wracked body would never leave 
again. But one glance at that face on 
the pillow had told Cavvan that who- 
ever or whatever she might have been 
or whatever terrors might have tortured 
her while living, the last moment of 
Santa Margarita had been the vision of 
peace itself. 

The courtyard was empty now, wiped 
of all trace of that funeral throng; al- 
ready a shaft of sunlight was striking 
on a red-tiled roof and the blue and 
gold of the desert day had begun. 

“Tt’s all over now,” said Cavvan, 
drawing Rosa closer to him. “What 
it has all been I don’t know and you 
need never tell me. But believe me, it 
is finished.” 

“T know it,” she murmured. “I can 
feel it. It is like waking from a night- 
mare to find it all had never really 
been, This, and you, are the truth.” 








WOMAN ETERNAL 


HE tide is low and the seaweed 
Is drifting in tangled strands 
Nearer the shore and nearer, 
To dry on the hard, hot sands. 


I lift it with clumsy fingers, 
It clings in a dripping mass, 
Smelling of salty waters, 
Shining like dark-brown glass. 


I’ll throw it back in the water 
And watch it floating there. 
Some mermaid’s little daughter 
Has bobbed her streaming hair! 


ANNE JELLETTE. 












H, yes, believe me,” sighed the 
countess, expertly beading her 
long eyelashes ; “after European 

men I find American boys rawther in- 
sipid! This Bobby of yours—what did 
you say he does?” 

“He sells more motor cars than any- 
body else on Broadway,” flashed 
Peachy. “He’s already assistant sales 
manager, and he owns stock in the com- 
pany.” 

The countess shrugged one shoulder 
until it peeped like a plump snowdrift 
out from under her pink silk kimono, 
which was embroidered lavishly with 
lavender wistaria and yellow butterflies. 
She had already created with her lip- 
Stick the most extravagant Cupid’s bow 
ever reflected in the mirrors of any 
dressing room, even in that theater of 
Cupid’s bows, but she now accented a 
curve or two, which prevented her say- 
ing anything for the moment. 

Peachy, seated in front of her own 
dressing table, manicuring her nails, 
darted a glance of resentment which 
held a touch of helpless awe toward the 
glistening red-gold head of the countess, 
down on the program as Julie de 
Chauvigny. Beside the romantic spar- 
kle of this name, her own paled to the 
commonplace. She had always thought 
that Margot Merriman was a nifty stage 
name—and anyway it was her own. 
Strange to say, she had been born with 
it; her mother being herself of the pro- 
fession and having the foresight to see 
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that a name must be thought of in 
terms of electric bulbs. But, as the 
countess would certainly have said had 
the matter been brought up for her 
contemplation, the name had no chic. 

Peachy had begun to have a discon- 
solate conviction that the same thing 
might be said of herself. Fight as she 
might against it, this was the effect that 
nightly contact with the countess had 
upon her. There seemed to be no get- 
ting ahead of Julic. If Peachy, irri- 
tated to unusual extravagance, sent her- 
self a box of violets, next night the 
doorman brought in for the countess 
roses with stems so long that they stuck 
out of the box in the most arrogant 
way. 

“My word! Deah old Van Schuyler 
Ogden!” the countess would exclaim 
languidly. “I told him at lunch to-day 
—~we were having a chop at the Ritz 
—that English roses were much finer 
than American. And you see how he 
answers! Clevah, what?” 

“Liar!” Peachy would think. But 
what could she do about it? Nothing. 
\fter all, possibly the countess might be 
telling the truth. 

She wore a queer sort of ring with 
what she said was the Chauvigny coat 
of arms on it. And though she ad- 


mitted frankly that she and the count 
had quarreled, owing to his family’s 
interference, there was an imminent 
possibility of their reunion, in which 
case Julie would leave the chorus, and 
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return immediately to their castle, their 
summer castle—they wintered in Paris, 
unless the count preferred their flat in 
Mayfair, London—and the stage, which 
she had taken up merely to keep her 
from melancholy, would know the 
Countess de Chauvigny no more. 

“And whether it’s true or not, she 
gets away with it,” reflected Peachy, 
somewhat bitterly. “While I, who really 
can act, am not good for a line of press 
stuff. What’s the use of having worked 
all my life to learn the game when a 
bunch of air like Julie gets her picture 
and a half column in the evening pa- 
pers?” 

In the cosmos of the theater there 
are worlds within little worlds, and, to 
tell the truth, Peachy had stepped into 
one in which she was not quite at home. 
She had been born to the legitimate 
stage, she had worked hard and hon- 
estly, and she had had her little suc- 
cess. But, in spite of her mother’s 
fond hopes, her name had never twin- 
kled above the Broadway pavements. 
Spring after spring saw Peachy com- 
ing in from the road with fat envelopes 
full of enthusiastic clippings from De- 
troit, St. Louis, and Denver papers. 
Once or twice she had risen to the high- 
est honor the road can give: the lead 
in a number one company. But the 
big success had never been hers. 

And so in this spring which followed 
one of the bleakest winters ever known 
to the world of the stage, Peachy, after 
an unproductive flyer or two in the 
pictures, had gone into the chorus of 
anew musical comedy. 

“Just to see how I like it,” she told 
her friends of the legitimate drama air- 
ily. “Of course, I told Manny Levison 
I wouldn’t think of it unless he let me 
understudy a lead. So I’m understudy- 
ing one of the Polly sisters, and’—she 
always added casually—‘the Countess 
de Chauvigny has the other. Yes, Julie 
de Chauvigny. Oh, didn’t you know 
she isa countess? Sure! We two have 


our own dressing room. Ask for us at 
the stage door some time. Julie isn’t 
a bit upstage when you know her.” 

Thus to her friends. But in her se- 
cret heart a jealousy which was new 
and strange to her careless and friendly 
nature came and remained to rankle. 
She could dance and sing circles all 
around the countess; that went without 
saying. She was prettier, though Julie 
made up more effectively. And she 
had more snap and sparkle, Julie being 
inclined to languish, and hating exertion 
of any sort. Then why, she asked her- 
self, did Julie always manage to beat 
her to the publicity man? 

“It’s my personality,” Julie explained 
herself. “That’s what Lord Cloverdale 
used to say. ‘Julie,’ he’d say to me, 
when the count and I were stopping 
with him for the grouse shooting, ‘never 
forget that you’ve a perfectly rippin’ 
personality.’ 

“And I’ve found,” added the count- 
ess, helping herself absently to Peachy’s 
new jar of skin food, “that he is right. 
Consequently, I never undervalue my- 
self. F’rinstance, the other day some 
one introduced me to a man who asked 
me to go to dinner with him. Think of 
it! Why, he was practically nobody. 
He had an imported limousine, of 
course; every one has who isn’t abso- 
lutely poverty-stricken, but I doubt if 
he was even in the social register—not 
that that means anything nowadays, if 
you get what I mean! And I drew my- 
self up like this’—the countess illus- 
trated, with a hand on one hip—“and 
I said: ‘Thanks, awf’lly. Of course, 
you understand that it will be fifty dol- 
lars if I merely dine with you, and one 
hundred if I dance with you twice.’\” 

Peachy gave a gasp of honest aston- 
ishment. 

“Fifty dollars just for eating a per- 
fectly good dinner !” 

“My dear! You don’t mean to say 
you do it for nothing? Have you no 
self-respect! Isn’t it worth fifty to 
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entertain all through dinner a dull old 
boy who’s probably sixty and dances 
like a hippopotamus? Think what it 
means to him—makes him feel younger 
and brightens him up. Anyway he would 
pay maybe fifty dollars for orchids for 
his dinner table. And I figure I’m just 
as easy to look at as any orchid.” 

Peachy, in stunned silence, put a dot 
of red in the corner of her eye. 

“Is she lying—or am I a little thing 
from the country ?” she was asking her- 
self. 

She felt unsophisticated and utterly 
lacking in the quality which gets one 
ahead in the world. She felt quite dizzy 
and nonplused. 

“That is why I feel as I do about 
American boys,” went on Julie, resum- 
ing the conversation where it had 
started. “They are so crude. And of 
all businesses, selling automobiles has 
less chic than any other. Surely, dar- 


ling, you don’t intend to marry him, do 


know,” Peachy’s voice 
sounded faint. “Sometimes I intend to 
and then again I don’t. It seems to 
depend on how my luck is running. 
But he’s the real stuff, believe me! His 
people have a country home on Long 
Island. Bobby came all the way up to 
Detroit to propose to me when I was 
playing in stock two summers ago.” 

“Speaking of proposals,” broke in the 
countess. “I was telling Van Schuyler 
Ogden at the Ritz the other day that 
that was practically the only New York 
hotel I had never been proposed to in. 
And he said ‘s 

But what Mr. Ogden had said was 
lost in the voice of the assistant stage 
manager bellowing: 

“First act! Places!” 

Julie swished out languidly. Peachy 
hastily finished her make-up, a process 
retarded a trifle by the necessity of wip- 
ing away a small tear which perversely 
welled in one eye. She did not under- 
stand the tear, but she knew that, as 


usual, after a bout with the coun 
she was depressed and strangely over. ” 
strung. 

Julie’s conversation suggested such 
strange new vistas. And no matter how 
flagrantly Peachy bragged, the countess 
was always one leap ahead of her. She 
irritated Peachy so consistently that the 
natural sunshine of her happy-go-lucky 
nature was constantly overcast by a 
murky dissatisfaction. But at the same 
time the countess had for her a sort of 
fascination, just as this new phase of 
her theatrical experience had. 

It was the biggest and most expen 
sive production of the season, and lit- 
tle Peachy found herself completely 
surrounded and overwhelmed by fifty 
of the most costly, the most exotic, blos- 
soms in the musical-comedy garden. It 
was an orchidaceous production, noth- 
ing less. At no stage door had so many 
limousines rolled up between seven and 
seven-thirty. No guardian of the dress- 
ing rooms had ever been so harassed 
by the responsibility of so many sable 
wraps; no time clock had ever been 
punched by fingers so jeweled as in the 
Paragon Theater during this produc- 
tion. 

And it was into this costly world that 
Peachy ventured, somewhat shabby 
after a lean winter and an adventure 
with a picture company which went 
broke in Havana. In her own world 
she had always been able to keep up 
her end of things. There you got over 
by hard work and native cleverness. 
Here you got over by dodging the work 
and merely looking beautifully brain- 
less. 

Even the theater overpowered her a 
bit—she who had narrowly escaped be- 
ing born in one. But these great cav- 
ernous spaces into which the scenery 
slid like angels ascending, the enormous 
lifts which took thirty girls at a time 
to their dressing rooms four flights up, 
and the dressing rooms themselves— 
carpets, showers with real hot water, 
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soul-satisfying mirrors, wardrobes with 
keys that fitted—these surroundings 
made her feel her own smallness, such 
as a soul must feel when first it wanders 
amid the vast flower spaces of another 
world. 

And the conversation which took 
place on the long bench just off the 
first entrance where the girls sat wait- 
ing to go on! She wasn’t up to it! 
The merits of a seven-dollar massage 
against a five-dollar one; the place 
where you could get a manicure for a 
mere dollar-fifty, if you were willing 
to swallow your pride and go there; 
whether that new shade of Cissie’s hair 
wasn’t worse than the last one, and 
what she paid for it; and the speed 
merits of a French car against an Eng- 
lish one. 

Peachy had never thought much 
about money. Sufficient to the day, had 
been her motto. But slowly, insidiously, 
the standards, desires, and manners of 
this new world reached out to shape 
her thoughts. 

Bobby Malcolm noticed it before 
Peachy herself did. On this evening 
when the countess maintained that there 
was no chic in the automobile business, 
Peachy rushed out of the stage door 
with a dozen other girls after the show 
to firid Bobby honking his horn to at- 
tract her attention from the running 
board of his car, which was anchored 
directly across the street. 

“Thought maybe you'd like to get a 
little fresh air and nibble a bean or 
two,” said Bobby cheerfully. “Hop in 
and we'll scoot up the Drive and——” 

“I’m afraid it’s going to rain,” 
plied Peachy plaintively. 
had a closed car, Bobby.” 

Across the street, a glittering limou- 
sine, with flowers in its cut-glass vase, 
was wheeling away from the stage 
door. 


“Great Cesar! A month ago you 
said you hated to be all shut in. What’s 


re- 
“IT wish you 


the matter with you, Peachums? Don’t 
you feel well to-night?” 

‘His tone sounded hurt, as indeed he 
was; for this low-hung, sporty road- 
ster was the pride of his whole being. 
And until recently it had been Peachy’s. 
Many and many a joyful mile they had 
cut through the air, Peachy’s hat off, 
her bright, bobbed hair blowing back, 
her slender ankles crossed in front of 
her. 

As they slipped along Riverside 
Drive now there was silence between 
them. At their favorite parking place, 
where the Drive bowed out to accom- 
modate just such star gazers as them- 
selves, Bobby stopped the car. He 
stopped with all of his usual dashing 
precision, but it was plain, even in the 
faint light from the Street, that his face 
did not wear the happy expression it 
usually wore when he was out with 
Peachy. 

“Want to stop here a minute before 
we eat?” he asked. 

Peachy came back from an absent- 
minded stare out across the dark river. 

“What do you suppose Julie was tell- 
ing me about her flat in London? She 
says she has a regular day at home— 
the second Sunday—and her drawing- 
room is all in burnt-orange and ivory- 
white. Bernard Shaw comes often, and 
there is an earl—Earl Something-or- 
other—who told her that he would go 
across Europe just to see her hands 
among the tea things! Wasn’t that a 
cute thing to say?” 

Bobby gave an inelegant snort. 

“Cute, if true! Look here, Peachy, 
you don’t believe the stuff that Jane 
hands you, do you?” 

“Well, sometimes I do and then again 
I don’t. But it can’t all be lies. Why, 
I’ve seen her crest and her wedding 
ring. And she has invited me to spend 
the summer with her if she goes back 
to London. She says she'll use her 
influence to get me a London engage- 
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ment. I think I should rawther like 
that.” 

Peachy’s “rawther” was an 
scious imitation of the countess’. Bob- 
by’s hand suddenly clenched. His clean 
and boyish face became a trifle grim. 
But he said nothing, for he was think- 
ing seriously. 

Peachy took off her hat, ran her hand 
up through her hair until it stood out 
like a halo, and leaned back in her seat. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “I! wish I 
could make a lot of money. Do you 
know anything about the stock market, 
Bobby? There’s a girl in the show 
who bought some kind of stock on a 
tip and made twelve hundred dollars 
yesterday. I’ve thought of that way. 
And then there’s publicity stunts. I’ve 
never pushed myself enough. Julie says 
I’ve repressed my individuality too 
much. I ought to cut loose and do 
something wild—-have the publicity man 
on the spot, of course. Julie says-——” 
[ hope she chokes!” 


uncon- 


“Darn Julie! 
exploded Bobby, forgetting to be a gen- 


tleman. “She doesn’t sound good to 
me and she hasn’t from the beginning. 
Peachy, you've got to cut her out. 
Make ‘em change your dressing room 
or something, and keep away from her. 
She——” 

“Please remember that she’s my 
friend,” interrupted Teachy coldly. 
“And since when have you chosen my 
friends?” 

Bobby twisted around in his seat, felt 
in the darkness for Peachy’s hands, 
found one of them, and took it urgently 
between his own. 

“Peachy, dearest,” 
“l’m sorry. But I know that girl isn’t 
good for you. You're a million times 
better than she is. You——” 

“Then why haven't I got some- 
where?” cried Peachy bitterly. “She 
gets a column in the newspapers, and 
a—crest, and a—count! She goes to 
lunch with Van Schuyler Ogden———” 

“To hear her tell it!” 


he said humbly, 


“IT wouldn’t be as—as cynical as you 
are for anything, Bob Malcolm!” 

“But, Peachy, listen! All I’m asking 
of you is not to let her influence yoy, 
Put a grain of salt on what she tells 
you.” 

“Oh, Bobby, don’t preach at me! I’m 
tired and—discouraged.” 

He made a quick sound of contri- 
tion. His face softened, became boy- 
ish and something more—the face of 
a man and a lover. His right arm 
went out, and it gathered in the chrysan- 
themum head of Peachy, pressed it 
down against his shoulder, almost as a 
mother would have pressed the head of 
her tired child. 

For a moment or two Peachy’s bright 
hair rayed out over his shoulder. With 
a little sigh she relaxed and rested 
there. Her eyes went up to study the 
tiny stars in the sky over their heads. 
Down below on the river the riding 
lights of boats shone red. At their 
backs the Drive had at last gone quiet. 
Their hands clasped quietly, like hands 
that know each other and are friends, 

“Dear,” whispered Bobby, his cheek 
brushing her hair, “I wish you would 
tell me when you are going to marry 
me.” 

Peachy made a restive movement and 
would have sat up, but he held her 
where she was and went on hastily: 

“It isn’t that I want to rush you, 
you understand, old dear. But some- 
times I wake up at night and get to 
thinking about you, alone, with not a 
relative in the world, and I get to think- 
ing about what a rotten game in some 
ways the stage is, and I—I’m not 
ashamed to tell you, dear, I could al- 
most cry! I get scared thinking of you. 
You're so sweet, Peachy. Some ways, 
you're such a kid. God knows how 
vou've kept that way, but you have. 
Oh, Peachy, you’re the sweetest, clean- 
est-—-—”” 

His voice broke off queerly. Peachy 
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» Jooked up at him wonderingly. She put 


up a soft palm and touched his cheek. 

“Poor, old Bobby, dear,” she whis- 
pered. “You don’t know what it means 
to me to know that you’ve got all that 
faith in me. You're like a rock in a 
weary land. I don’t know why I keep 
on. It’s like you say, a rotten life, 
some ways. But it’s my life. I’ve al- 
ways been in it, and my mother and 
father before me. I suppose it’s in my 
blood. Sometimes I love it. I feel 
sorry for all the women that have to 
stay at home and tend the baby! And 
then again I’d give anything just to 
have a little house in the country, with 
—with you, Bobby.” 

His arm tightened hopefully. 

“Then why won’t you, dearest? 
Right away. This year I made six 
thousand. I'll do better next year. My 
uncle is ready to take me into part- 
nership when I marry—said so the 
other day.” 

“But not if you marry me, Bobby!” 
she remarked shrewdly. “Your fam- 
ily wouldn’t like that, and you know 
it. I’m an actress, and you'd have a 
hard time making them believe I’m as 
good as some girl that lives on the same 
street they do. I don’t believe you’ve 
even told them you’re engaged to me, 
have you?” 

His silence answered. She gave a 
little sigh, sat up, and shook her head 
to get the hair out of her eyes. 

“If I was Elsie Ferguson, you’d have 
told them long ago. It’s success that 
counts. If you put something over with 
a smash, then you go big, even with 
folks like yours. They forgive you al- 
most anything. Maybe——” 

She paused a monfent, musing, her 
elbows on her knees, her eyes staring 
out into the dark. 

“Maybe that’s what I’m waiting for. 
If I could once have a real success, a 
Broadway success, it seems as if I’d 
be willing to give up. Not even your 
aunt on Park Avenue would have any- 
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thing over me then. And you’d be 
proud of me, Bobby, instead of having 
to apologize for me——” 

“Good Lord, Peachy! 
enough of you now!” 

She gave her head an obstinate shake. 

“You say so, because you’re such a 
dear. You certainly always have been 
sweet to me, Bobby. How on earth 
did you ever fall for me, with all the 
rich girls your aunt throws at you, and 
those younger-set ones your mother has 
to tea? Am I really as nice as they 
are, Bobby?” 

His arm went once more around her, 
her head sank comfortably against his 
shoulder, and the murmur of their 
voices went on. His, assuring her ‘for 
the ninetieth time how his heart had 
leaped the first day he saw her pass- 
ing the wide windows of the automo- 
bile showroom, how he had instantly 
kindled to something happy and light 
in her step, how he had loved her tam- 
o’-shanter and the way she wore her 
smart, little black suit, how he had torn 
out of the store, leaving a perfectly 
good prospect bent over the engine of 
the car in the window, and, following 


I’m proud 


her for a block, had seen her turn in 


at the Sheridan Arms. 

And hers, replying with the little 
gurgle of delighted amusement he loved 
to evoke. It was hard for Peachy to 
be downcast long. Something invin- 
cibly hopeful there was in her, some 
belief in her own destiny which bub- 
bled irrepressibly up to the surface 
sooner or later. 

“T have a hunch, Bobby, old dear,” 
she cried, stretching up a slender arm 
and studying the effect of its pose in 
the moonlight, “that my luck is going 
to turn, Manny Levison himself was 
watching my work to-night. I heard 
that he is going to put on a new musi- 
cal show that has a second lead that 
calls for exactly my type. Julie says 
I’m too stiff with Manny. Just be- 
cause I don’t happen to like the way 
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he talks to us at rehearsals, she says, is 
no reason why I should queer my 
chances——” 

Bobby’s face turned grim again. 

“Your chances! Peachy, can’t you 
see that there is nothing for you in 
those rotten musical shows! If you 
insist on sticking to the stage, why 
don’t you stick to the regular shows? 
You've got the talent and the experi- 
ence——” 

“Yes, and starve while I’m sticking, 
I suppose! Do you realize, Bobby Mal- 
colm, that I can get a hundred a week 
in the musical shows if I understudy a 
lead, and no hotel bills, and stay right 
here in New York and have a good time 
and a 

“Yes, and it’s changing you com- 
pletely, Peachy!” he cried unhappily. 
“You don’t talk or think or act the 
same. You're soaking in all the 
buncombe and the bluff of those flashy 
Janes you’re thrown with until it makes 
me scared for you.” 

“But, Bobby, you don’t understand 
the game! Julie says you have to! And 
look where she’s got to——” 

Unwise anger suddenly flew to Bob- 
by’s head. 

“T’m sick of the sound of her name!” 
he growled. “She’s a cheap fake, I’ll 
bet.” 

Peachy drew herself up, affronted. 

“You may take me straight home! 
If you can’t speak well of my friend 
—no, I don’t want any supper. I am 
not hungry—now.” 

“Aw, Peachy! Don’t get mad! I’m 
only trying to talk to you the way your 
own brother would.” 

“Straight home!” Peachy lifted her 
round chin implacably. 

Bobby bent forward and released the 
brake. 

“Oh, Peachy, it’s only that I’m so 
afraid for you!” he groaned. “I see 
what happens to so many of the girls 
in that game. They see it all around 
them—money, and imported limousines, 








dub gets them where they live, and— 
My heavens, I can’t sit still and see it 
get you!” 

“You insult me, Bobby Malcolm!” 

She did not really think she was in. 
sulted, but youth loves to suffer dra- 
matically. She held her head high. She 
was so sure of his patient love for her 
that she could afford to revel in pride, 
And so for twenty blocks they rode 
in black silence. At the door of the 
Sheridan Arms, Peachy stepped out 
with stately agility, ignoring his out- 
stretched hand. 

“Wh—when am I going to see you 
again?” he stammered. 

“When you can promise not to slan- 
der my friend! Good night!” 

It was a good exit line, and she was 
too instinctive an artist to spoil the ef- 
fect by lingering, so-she stepped with 
a snappy dignity in through the door 
of the apartment house. It closed upon 
his discomfited stare. He threw him- 
self into the little roadster with the 
expression of one before whose eyes 
the final curtain has been rung down 
upon all hope, and with an ungentle 
hand he spun the car away from the 
curb, 


Peachy awoke next morning with a 
vague impression of impending disas- 
ter, which she afterward recalled. But 
the telephone ringing just as she strug- 
gled out of bed put the thought out 
of her mind. It was her old and good 
friend Lola Pendleton ringing to ask 
her to lunch. Lola had been one of the 
most amusing and twinkling stars of the 
comedy stage for some years before she 
married a stockbroker and retired. He 
was an exceedingly conventional and 
sensitive stockbroker, and he had stipu- 
lated that when Lola gave up the stage 
she should give it up lock, stock, ‘and 
barrel. 

Lola did not much mind giving up 
the hard work of the profession, but 
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she missed her friends and their con- 
yersation as an old equestrienne misses 
the smell of the sawdust. 

“Now, then, dearie, spill it all out!” 
she sighed happily as she settled her- 
self opposite Peachy at a window table 
overlooking the Avenue. She did not 
say: “What’s the latest gossip?” but 
“Give us the dirt!” When Lola re- 
lapsed, she relapsed all over. 

“Henry’s away for a week,” she 
added, almost as happily. ‘“What’s the 
news? Is it true that Manny fired 
Kitty Dean because she refused to dress 
the stage last week ?” 

“Absolutely! She said she wouldn’t 
be mere scenery for any manager, not 
with her publicity. Some of the girls 
think she’s right, and some stick up for 
Manny. And Manny said = 

And then they were off. In due 
course of time, which was rather soon, 
they got around to the case of Julie de 
Chauvigny. 

“IT know her kind!” declared Lola 
with hearty sympathy. “Treats you 
like you’re mere pavement and borrows 
the lingerie off your back. Say, I'll 
bet she’s never paid her share of the 
laundry bills since the show opened.” 

“No, she hasn’t,” mourned Peachy. 
“She never has anything less than a 
twenty-dollar bill. And she uses twice 
as many towels as I do. But I wouldn’t 
mind that if she didn’t patronize me so. 
I never can get ahead of her, no mat- 
ter what I do.” 

Lola twinkled shrewdly. 

“You're a little slow for that game, 
dearie. But never mind. Let mother 
think of something.” 

For a moment she mused, her fork 
suspended over an artichoke. 

“No use you coming back at her with 
a tale of being a society girl,”. she so- 
liloquized, “because you really can 
dance.” 

“And she’s beaten me to it, anyway.” 

“Yes, she would. You couldn’t get 
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an ex-sweetheart to try to shoot himself 
on your account, could you?” 

Peachy giggled. 

“They’re all happily married.” 

Lola thought hard for another half 
moment. Then she cried: 

“I’ve got it salted. Highbrow stuff! 
That’s the newest. The brainy chorus 
girl, Instead of standing around talk- 
ing with the other girls, you're always 
off one side reading out of a book, see 
—poetry, or Shakespeare, or something. 
Get me? It’s a great publicity stunt 
—contrast, see? What’s the matter? 
Don’t you get it?” 

“Oh, I get it!” cried Peachy bit- 
terly. “But so did Julie a week ago. 
She draped herself in a conspicuous 
spot offstage with a book and along came 
a newspaper man looking for human 
stuff. ‘What are you reading, little 
one?’ he asks, expecting it will be some- 
thing fluffy. And Julie—who’s just 
bought the book that afternoon and 
probably’ll never buy another—looks up 
at him like this—serious and intense, ” 
see ?—and shows him the book. 

“*Maeterlinck, “The Treasure of the 
Humble!” ’ He  whisltes and 
reaches for his pencil. Of course, next 
day Julie is in the paper again.” 

“Can you beat that?” Admiration 
was in Lola’s voice. ‘We'll have to go 
stronger. Let me see! Tell you what, 
just to start with, we'll knock her eye 
out. Now, listen: to-night I'll lend you 
my sable coatee and the car. I won't 
need them, and Henry’s away. You 
flash the sables and the car, and she'll 
eat out of your hand for the rest of 
the season. Think up a good, strong 
romantic story, and she'll turn green. 
Somebody else’s good luck always jars 
that kind of girl, believe me.” 

Peachy’s laugh rippled out; 
dancing eyes outrivaled Puck’s. 

“Oh, Lola, you darling! She’ll faint 
with envy. So will the other girls. I'll 
make a splash like a whale!” 

“Sure! Call me up to-morrow and 
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tell me all about it. I'll send the car 
for you at seven-thirty, and again after 
the show. The chauffeur will give you 
the sables. | must run along now. Go- 
ing shopping with Henry’s aunt. Good 
luck, dearie!” 


At  seven-thirty-five that evening 
Peachy was gliding along toward her 
evening’s labor wrapped in sables and 
a regal sensation. There were mauve 
orchids in the cut-glass vase in front 
of her, and a boutonniére of orchids 
and gardenias was pinned to the furs. 
Lola had sent the latter with a note 
which read: 

Rub it into her for me, dearie! 

Having temperament, Peachy was 
thoroughly enjoying herself. She had 
not ridden a block before the car and 
all its trappings belonged to her by right 
of sheer imagination. It was the sort 
of limousine which has no reticence. 
Through much shining glass it displayed 
to the utmost its pearl-gray lining and 
gold fittings, and seated nonchalantly 
amid them, Peachy, looking like a pink 
rose behind a florist’s window, daintily 
sophisticated. 

Envious eyes gazed at her from the 
sidewalk. Peachy leaned back, faintly 
smiling a bored smile. She took a 
gold-stoppered bottle from the case at 
her elbow and sniffed at it. Long aft- 
erward the odor of that particular 
brand of smelling salts gave her a sink- 
ing sensaticn in the region of her stom- 
ach, for, just as she took that sniff, 
she raised her eyes and saw something 
which wiped the joy completely out of 
the moment, something which left her 
with a queer, shocked feeling as if 
she had been struck lightly across the 
face. 

As it happened, at this instant, the 
chauffeur had slowed down and was 
inching out of the Broadway traffic to 
get into a side street. The car was very 
near the curb and going rather slowly 
when a long-legged, well-set-up young 


man turned the corner and started to- i, 
ward a subway entrance. And as if 
fate, intent on a malignant joke, had 
planned the whole thing, as he turned 
the corner, two persons stopped at the 
same time to buy an evening paper from 
a boy. The young man was obliged 
to detour a trifle around this group. 
And thus he faced for the merest frac- 
tion of a second the curb, and close 
to the curb his eyes lighted upon the 
elegant little car, like a traveling flor- 
ist’s window. 

With the trained eye of an expert 
motor salesman, he took in the make, 
age, value, and condition of the car, 
the livery of the chauffeur, and then 
the car’s occupant. At this point he 
stood stock-still, his face stiffening. 
And it was at this point also that 
Peachy, with the gold-stoppered bottle 
at her pretty nostril, looked out and 
met the eyes of Robert Malcolm! 

In the two years she had known him 
she had never met him unexpectedly 
without a little thrill of happiness. As 
she would have put it, he always looked 
good to her. And to-night was no ex- 
ception. Involuntarily a smile parted 
her lips, she leaned a little forward. 
But the smile died before it had barely 
reached the corners of her lips. In- 
stead there issued from between them a 
faint gasp of apprehension. 

For there was no mistaking the ex- 
pression of Bobby’s face. It was 
stunned. There was a queer whiteness 
about his tense lips. In his eyes there 
was a sort of stricken, incredulous 
scorn. 

“Good gracious! He doesn’t know 
this is Lola’s car! He thinks—he thinks 
I——” Peachy whispered to herself. 
“Oh, how awful. He mustn’t!” 

She half arose, her fingers groping 
for the handle of the door. But at this 


instant the chauffeur saw his oppor- 
tunity to get into the crosstown traffic. 
With much less care than when he was 
driving the difficult Lola, he speeded up. 
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Peachy was jerked back into her seat. 
She gave one glance behind her. Bobby 
was standing still, staring after her. 
She pressed a button and spoke into 
the tube. The car glided to the curb; 
Peachy wrenched open the door and 
stepped out quickly. 

But as the car had had to cross the 
street before it could stop, and the traf- 
fic was now flowing between her and 
the corner where she had last seen 
Bobby, previous seconds were lost. 
When she had darted across and 
rounded the corner, he was gone. 

Feeling strangely weak in the knees, 
she turned and went back to the car. 
For the first time since she had known 
Robert Malcolm she had no reassuring 
sense of her power over him. The ex- 
pression in his face clutched at her heart 
and stopped her breath. What if after 
two years of little quarrels this should 
be their last? 

What would life seem without 
Bobby? He had been there so long— 
a faithful, comforting part of her back- 
ground, something steadfast and clean 
to turn to when existence buffeted her 
too roughly. She had taken him for 
granted, and it was not until she asked 
herself what life would seem like with- 
out him that she recognized how very 
precious to her was his esteem. 

Very soberly, with a rather frightened 
expression in her eyes, she stepped into 
the car and said to the chauffeur : 

“To the Paragon, Michael. 
door.” 

Fortunately there were a few blocks 
still to go. With an effort Peachy 
pulled herself together. It would be a 
pity to waste a grand entrance like this. 
She took a gold-mounted hand mirror 
from the case, wiped the worried ex- 
pression from her face with a whisk of 
her powder puff, adjusted the sables 
more dashingly. She had timed her ar- 
rival cunningly, in the last allowable six 
minutes, when two thirds of the chorus 
4—Ains. 
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were dashing toward the stage door | 
from all directions, 

Most of them saw her arrival, and 
those who didn’t had their attention ar- 
rested by the expression of acute and 
distrustful curiosity in the eyes of the 
others. And, oh, joy! Approaching 
the stage door with her languid walk 
was the countess. 

Peachy caught and detained her with™ 
one hand, the while she said carelessly 
over her shoulder: 

“You may come back for me at 
eleven-twenty, Michael.” 

The countess was distinctly heard to 
sniff, but Peachy disregarded the sound. 
She appeared to be in a very gay and 
rather mysterious mood. 

“Where did you borrow the car, 
Peachy?” asked Julie, as they passed 
the doorman. 

“Dear me, does one borrow a car?” 
inquired Peachy innocently. “I’ve 
never had to yet.” 

They punched the time clock ana 
made hurriedly for the elevator, which 
now resembled a corn popper full of 
corn, and was about as noisy. Ques- 
tions and comments from the girls near- 
est Peachy were parried with spirit. 
They fingered the sable coatee, those 
who were not too proud to so conde- 
scend, and it was plain that as an ob- 
ject of interest Peachy had gone up to 
par. The general trend of comment 
was to the effect that Peachy was a sly 
little pussy-cat who had been putting 
something over on them. 

Something of this same attitude was 
in the side glances the countess sent 
toward her dressing-room mate as they 
sat in front of their mirrors. 

“What is the make of your car?” in- 
quired Julie languidly. 

“Isn’t my car”’—Peachy’s tone was 
frank and _  friendly—‘“although, of 
course, I can use it as much as I like, 
Teddy is a perfect dear with his car. 
He brings it down with him from Chi- 
cago almost every time he comes.” 
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“Dreadful place, Chicago,”  inter- 
tupted Julie. “Plebeian. The count 
had to go there on business once, and 
althouch we stayed at the Blackstone we 
reahlly could not ¥ 

“Depends on what you are. Of 
course, Teddy, being related to the 
Armours, never has to live at the Black- 
stone. It does make a_ difference, 
doesn’t it, whether you have to live 
cheaply or not, dear?” 

“T don’t know. The count and I 
never economized.” The countess’ 
comeback was a bit inadequate, and she 
seemed to be aware of its lack, for she 
turned upon their unfortunate dresser 
with an acidulous request to keep off 
her heels. But Peachy went on gayly 
singing the praises of the free-handed 
Teddy. Having created this super- 
being on the way up in the elevator, 
she was rapidly becoming very fond of 
him. She could see him quite plainly, 
and she described him in detail, touch- 
ing lightly, but definitely upon his 
wealth and position, but dwelling long- 
est on his great devotion to herself. 

Julie apparently did not listen, but 
her lips, in spite of their painted curves, 
grew thin and buttoned up. 

“And what about Mr. Bobby?” she 
inquired with languid malice. 

A shivery cloud ran over Peachy’s 
high spirits. She remembered Bobby’s 
pitiful face. And in that unpropitious 
moment, too, she recalled her impres- 
sion of impending disaster of the early 
morning. But life offers one so few up- 
stage moments that Peachy, having 
manufactured this one, could not let it 
slip for a mere mood. 

“Oh, old Bobby’s all right!” she car- 
oled. “A man likes a girl better when 
other men are crazy about her, don’t 
you think? Of course, when I get to 
be your age and am married——” 

The countess made for the door. 

“Oh, Julie!” Peachy cried after her. 
“T’ll take you home in the car after the 
‘show! I like to drive in the Park for 
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air, anyway, before I go home, and it 


won't be a bit of trouble.” 

She listened for Julie’s answer, but 
there was none. Stepping hastily into 
the froth of silver and lace which the 
dresser held for her, Peachy giggled. 

As she was being fastened in, she 
sang, from the first chorus of the sec- 
ond act: 

“T’m a sim-pul, 
Lit-tul, 
Thing!” 

Immediately after the final curtain 
the chorus broke in a glittering stam- 
pede for the elevators. On this night, 
Peachy somehow missed the first ele- 
vator, and she found the countess tear- 
ing off the orchid chiffon which she had 
worn as the simple daughter of the 
game warden, and urging on the dresser 
to greater celerity. For a moment it 
looked as if Peachy were about to lose 
the climactic moment of the triumphant 
evening. But she had always been a 
quicker dresser than Julie, and she man- 
aged to finish just as Julie was making 
for the door. 

Seizing the sable coatee and her wrist 
bag, she linked her arm firmly in Ju- 
lie’s. 

“The car is probably waiting,” she 
cried sweetly, ‘and we'll have a nice 
ride. You’re at the Algonquin, you said, 
didn’t you, dear?” 

Julie pursed her lips and mused. 

“Yes, but I think you might drop me 
at the Ritz. I promised to have sup- 
per with the Drexel-Allinghams. Do 
you know them, Peachy? No, prob- 
ably not. They don’t care to know many 
people.” 

“Teddy probably knows them; if 
they’re worth while. There’s Michael! 
Michael, drive across the Park and 
down to the Ritz, please. Oh, what a 
beautiful night! So glad I could save 
you from taking one of those beastly 
taxis.” 

Murmuring politely at each other 
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they seated themselves. Peachy waved 
good night at half a dozen wistful faces, 
and they were off. Through the spring 
night, which is sweet even in the heart 
of the city, they trundled decorously. 
So smoothly and skillfully, in fact, did 
they glide along that what happened a 
few minutes later was all the more in- 
credible. 

There were several elements engaged 
in the astounding accident. A cross- 
town car, a pair of sweethearts lost to 
everything as they meandered across the 
street, a traffic policeman whose gesture 
was misunderstood by two taxicabs, and 
Lola’s flower-bedecked limousine. One 
moment these various units were pur- 
suing their ways in peace, and the next 
they were all inextricably mingled amid 
the most astounding uproar of voices, 
grinding brakes, splintering glass, and 
policeman’s whistle. 

The last thing Peachy remembered 
was Julie’s “My Gawd!” and the cut- 
glass vase of orchids seemingly hurling 
itself at her. The next sight that met 
her eyes was Julie huddled on the curb, 
her hat off and her head resting limply 
upon the shoulder of a strange man who 
fanned her with his hat. As a back- 
ground to this picture was a gathering 
ring of persons who were running from 
all directions out of the night toward 
this promising accident. A highly in- 
censed policeman was in evidence, tug- 
ging out his notebook. 

Peachy was also aware that some- 
where near her there was a sound of 
much snarling and high words. The 
sounds hurt her head, which ached. She 
saw that she was sitting on the run- 
ning board of Lola’s car, and her lap 
was full of splintered glass. Alongside 
the radiator stood the chauffeur, Mi- 
chael, and another man, in attitudes of 
intense irritability. Each accused the 
other of full blame for the accident, and 
each expressed the lowest possible opin- 
ion of the other’s skill as a driver. The 
policeman strode toward them angrily. 
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“Now, then, youse! Cut that out ~ 
and come_over here!” 

At this point Peachy’s mind cleared. 
She reached into the car, found the 
smelling salts, and held them under 
Julie’s nose. aig 

“Oh, she isn’t dead, is she? It’s all ~ 
my fault. Oh, poor Julie, poor dear!” 

While she was chafing her friend’s 7 
hand, the policeman had shepherded the © | 
two warring chauffeurs up to where 
Peachy knelt, and was busily writing 
down their names. 

“Are you the owner of this car, 
miss?” he then inquired of Peachy. 

“No,” wailed Peachy, “I wish I was, 
I don’t know what Lola will do. You 
see, it belongs to her and she lent it to 
me——” 

Julie’s eyes opened. She sat up, feel- 
ing for her hat. 

“And what is your friend’s name?” 
inquired an alert young man who also 
had a notebook and looked like a re- 
porter, to Peachy’s experienced eye. 

Julie patted her hair. : 

“Countess Julie de Chauvigny,” she 
said, with surprising distinctness, con- 
sidering that she had just recovered 
from a faint. 

“She never misses a chance,” groaned 
Peachy inwardly. “If she was dying, 
she’d ay 

But the thought never got any far- 
ther, for at this instant the taxicab 
driver who had been the cause of their 
disaster, according to Michael, bent 
forward, stared into the face of the 
semirecumbent countess, and cried: 

“Be darned if it isn’t my kid sister! 
Whad'd’ye know about that!” 

Then his face grew severe; he leaned 
forward and put a stern hand on the 
aristocratic shoulder. 

“What was you doing in that flossy 
car?” he demanded. “Say, you wait 
till ma hears about this!” 

Julie scrambled hastily to her feet. 

“Don’t you dare to tell her, Joe Don- 
nelly!” she stormed. 
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Joe shook the finger of an honest 
workingman under her nose. 

“T’'ll tell her if you don’t beat it for 
home. You know you always catch it 
if you’re ten minutes late. Officer”— 
he turned to the policeman—‘can’t I 
take her to the subway ?” 

The officer did not deign to answer 
this plea, but he looked at Julie im- 
partially. 

“Name and address, miss?” 

Peachy, watching all this with wide 
eyes, saw Julie’s lips automatically form 
themselves to the first syllable of her 
title, then she caught Joe’s threatening 
eye and gulped. 

“Mary Donnelly, Fordham Road, 
the Bronx,” she said in a small, pale 
voice. 

“This man your brother ?” 

“Y—~yes, sir.” 

“Take her to the subway, Donnelly, 
and come back here,” said the Olympian 
in charge of the situation. 

But before he said this, Peachy had 
unobtrusively melted into the crowd. 
An entrance to the Plaza offered itself 
as a temporary retreat. She stepped in- 
side the hotel, crossed to the dressing 
room, and looked at herself with dazed 
eyes in the mirror. Automatically she 
adjusted her hat, which was slightly 
askew. Then suddenly she sank into 
the nearest chair and shook with some- 
thing strangely between laughter and 
tears. Thus might one of the little god- 
desses laugh who, in a brief dream, had 
drunk nectar in Elysian fields and 
awoke to find herself on earth. 

A moment or two of rest, and then 
a small figure went out from the lights 
and music of the Plaza and walked to- 
ward Broadway. The crosstown street 
was empty, the world seemed very 
quiet. In the darkness the tall houses 
on either hand seemed to have closed 
their eyes and folded their inhospitable 
hands. The narrow strip of night sky 
gathered up its tiny stars and held itself 
aloof, remote. 
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And over the spirit of Peachy 
she walked along dropped a queer home. 
sickness. Homesickness, not for home, 
but for something she could not haye 
put a name to had she tried. She was 
going to miss the countess. Mary Don- 
nelly of the Bronx would still share her 
dressing room, but something of color, 
of adventurous promise which tickled 
the nerves, some vista of enchanted pos- 
sibilities which might well come to her 
since they had happened to another, 
would be gone. It was as if the ro- 
mancings of Julie, Countess de Chau- 
vigny, had hung between her and too 
ugly reality a shimmering veil. And to- 
night, in this moment between the tall, 
dark houses and the tiny, remote stars, 
there was no veil. 
“Life is funny!” was the only phrase 
that Peachy had for it. 

But, after all, the mind is a thing 
of habits. For two years Peachy’s 
thoughts had had a habit of turning in- 
voluntarily in their moments of disillu- 
sion to one person, as the eyes of a 
wanderer at night turn to a lighted 
window. To-night her thoughts pres- 
ently turned from their vague and con- 
fused sadness toward this window— 
and it was dark. 

She had forgotten for a few moments 
how Bobby Malcolm’s face had looked 
as she passed in all her borrowed gran- 
deur. But now it came back to her, 
and she stood still there in the empty 
street. Her eyes dilated with a sudden, 
sharp fear. Now that there was no 
fog of excitement in her head she knew 
that all the long evening there had 
lurked underneath the sparkle and glit- 
ter of her emotions an ache, a dread. 
She faced it now. 

She stood still with her head bent 
down, staring at the pavement. What 
would life seem like without Bobby’s 
adoration? Ah, and more, much more 
important—without his faith? That 
faith had been something she had clung 
to with one hand, carelessly, uncon- 
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sciously, while she danced along the pre- 
carious and meandering trail that was 
her life. It had seemed as steadfast as 
a rock, but she knew men and the hu- 
man heart! 

Suddenly she broke into a little run. 
She whisked around the corner into 
Broadway, into a drug store and back 
to a telephone booth in a dark corner. 
Snatching down the receiver, she called 
a number. An eternity of ten seconds. 
Then a voice: 

“Hello!” 

“Oh, Bobby! Is—is that you?” 

Her voice was behaving queerly; she 
could not make it rise above a whisper, 
and her knees, too, were queer. 

“T don’t get you! Who is it?” 

“Why, Bobby, it’s—it’s Peachy!” 

“Well?” That was all, a cold mono- 
syllable. 

“Don’t—don’t speak—like that!” she 
gasped. “I can’t—I can’t “j 

Then in the airless booth a dreadful 
faintness swept over her. Her hands 
were trembling, and her lips. Her 
throat contracted painfully. 


“IT can’t hear you,” said the voice at 9 
y 


the other end. ‘“What’s the matter?” 

“I—I don’t know. I th-think I’m go- 
ing to cry or faint or something.” 

And then to her dismay her voice 
broke in a sob; she put her head down 
upon the telephone box and wept like 
a child afraid of the dark. But uncon- 
sciously her left hand kept a tight hold 
on the receiver and through it she 
heard a sharp exclamation. Then a 
cry: 

“Peachy, Peachy, what is it? Where 
are you? Peachy, listen, answer me! 
Where are you?” 

“In—in a drug store on—-on Broad- 
way, near Fifty-sixth, I think.” 

“You think! My God! Stay where 
you are; sit down, tell them to give you 
some smelling salts, or something! And 
wait for me, dear. I'll be there in five 
minutes. Do you get that? Wait for 
me. You all right now, Peachy?” 

“Y-yes, I’m bet-better now. You 
won't be long, dear?” 

“You bet I won't. 
little kid!” 


You darned, dear, 


THE VOICE 


OVE leaned and said: Mine is the face that shook 
Empires and cities; mine the smile that fed 
Ships to disaster, while the world forsook 
Glory and conquest, seeking me instead! 


Lo! 


It was I who troubled Homer’s night ; 


My beauty, like a shadow, came between 
The swords of men who suffered for the right 
To call me woman, having called me queen! 


So spake the lips of Love, nor would they be 
Kissed into quiet; and there seemed to pass 
Ages before me, memorable years 
That wrote in flesh the ironic tragedy 
Of lives lived out, seen darkly through a glass 
Blurred over with immitigable tears! 
LesLtic NELSON JENNINGS. 
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Fishermaid’s Luck 
By Winston Bouvé 


Author of 
“Dollars,” “The Romantic Lady,” etc. 





OUNG PAGE wouldn’t have had 
a bisque-figurine fiancée that 
August if Drusilla hadn’t had a 
birthday in July. Or rather, if she 
hadn’t already had twenty-eight of 
them at orderly intervals. Which in- 
forms you that this is not a love story, 
and brings us back to Drusilla’s birth- 
day. 

Miss Faxon awoke that morning try- 
ing to remember what disagreeable hap- 
pening was scheduled for the day; re- 
called, and cast aside, the bills her 
mother had brought up from Virginia, 
wondered if the plumber had been sent 
up to succor the leaky kitchenette sink. 
If not, they would have to have break- 
fast sent up from the café in the build- 
ing. She supposed she could sign for it, 
in spite of the notice in her mesh bag, 
recalling the unpaid items of rent and 
service for the month. And it would 
be easier. ” 

She sighed and stretched, and—there 
is little lure in a cat nap snatched on a 
sodden Chesterfield which develops a 
hilly geography of its own during the 
night—sprang up and out, so that she 
saw the great florist’s box by the door. 

She remembered the day of the 
month before she lifted the roses from 
their tissue. How like Lester Page to 
have discovered its significance! But 
her delicious mouth quirled downward 
when she looked at the card. The flow- 
ers came from one Norris Moreland, 
whose summer place on the Sound bore 
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the stamp of “Gault & Company: Inte- 
rior Decorating,” and the charm of 
Drusilla’s peerless taste, which was now 
and then commissioned by Gault at a 
sum which made another frock or two 
possible. 

It would have been nicer, of course, 
had the flowers come from Lester. But 
flowers signify very little when they 
become a habit, after all. And these 
had been chosen carefully enough, she 
knew. The creamy outer petals almost 
matched her skin, the sort of skin that 
goes with Venetian red hair and sherry- 
colored eyes; the gold centers suggested 
an underlying fire to her own bisque- 
figurine beauty. Mr. Moreland had a 
flair for artistry in any mold. She had 
discovered that during the week she su- 
perintended the impaneling of certain 
tapestries at “Broad Cove,” she remem- 
bered—without reference to the tapes- 
tries alone. 

She pattered off to the bathroom to 
revive the roses, and bathed and 
dressed with luxurious delay, knowing 
her mother would not be up for an 
hour. She had sent down for break- 
fast, and was clearing the console table 
of books and flowers when Mrs. Shawn 
appeared in the bedroom door. Like 
Drusilla, she was small and _ lovely, 
lovely even in shabby negligee, with 
her gray hair unmarcelled. One could 
see how Drusilla came by her looks; 
for the girl had looks—she had more 
than eyes and hair and umber coloring. 
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She had almost great beauty, on a mini- 
ature scale. Mrs,- Shawn had always 
counted on that, even to abandoning 
her own fair chances of a good mar- 
riage when, at forty-four, she had made 
a second, very poor marriage to Dou- 
gal Shawn, of Culpeper County. And 
now, eight years later, she was still 
counting on it. 

“Who is he, darlin’?” she drawled, 
her eyes on the roses. 

“Somebody’s husband,” shrugged 
Drusilla, a match to her cigarette. 

“Oh!” The syllable was expressive, 
and Dru smiled. ‘There was little illu- 
sion between these two. 

“You have no business trespassing 
on other people’s husbands,” admon- 
ished her mother sweetly ; “and besides, 
it wastes your time.” 

“The rest of my time,” interpolated 
her daughter. 

“And what about the Page boy you’re 
playing around with?” asked her 
mother. 

Dru moved impatient shoulders. 

“What does he come from?” went on 
Mrs. Shawn. 

“Money,” admitted the girl thought- 
fully. ‘Perhaps something more. He's 
really quite nice.” 

“Then you're not nice to keep him 
danglin’ on your line. Let the boy go, 
or marry him.” 

Drusilla jumped up, her charming 
brows twitching with amusement. 

“My intentions are perfectly seri- 
ous,” she informed her mother dryly. 
“His—aren’t as clearly defined.” 

It was quite true, so true that it gave 
her a disastrous sense of collapse, which 
she knew would come to her when the 
luster of her youth and beauty turned 
dim overnight, and left her altogether. 
For Dru, in all her twenty-eight de- 
lightful, if impractical years, had never 
before had a lover whose intentions 
were not clearly defined. 

“Well,” sighed Mrs. Shawn, with 
more than seeming relevance to the in- 
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tentions of the absent Lester, “Dougal 


put the third mortgage money in sheep 


this spring, as I wrote you. They 
sounded frightfully practical when the 
man who sold them talked sheep to 
us, but things keep happening to them.” 


Her childish mouth puckered drolly. ~ 


“They’re the most inconsiderate crea- 
tures, and I’m sure they’re very nicely 
looked after. Dougal made quite a 
study of them beforehand.” 

Dru didn’t hear her ramble on. She 
knew, without any particular explana- 
tion, that the third mortgage on the old 
place in Culpeper meant its loss, and 
at no very distant date. A half share 
in that place was the only property she 
had left. Not long before she had been 
glad enough to put small timberlands 
which she had owned into her mother’s 
hands, since Dougal had some adjoining 
property. He had sounded specious 
enough when he urged their sale, with 
his own. And after she had spent the 
proceeds from the sale—that only took 


six months—a railroad came along ahd ~ 


paid the new owner just five times the 
sum she had got. Poor, charming Dou- 
gal! His touch meant blight, it seemed, 
even to the sheep! And there was only 
the place in Culpeper, with its third 
mortgage, left! 

It was characteristic of Drusilla to 
remind her mother of none of these 
things. Instead, she considered the 
roses. 

“There’s some sort of house party 
scheduled for next month at Broad 
Cove,” she observed. “Lester will be 
there; Mrs. Moreland is launching a 
niece.” 

“Did Judith ask you down?” 





“No,” admitted Dru. “Which is 
rather flattering. But if I’m nice to 
Norris These roses came from 
him.” 


She picked up the telephone. 


One o'clock found her waiting for 
Moreland in the lobby of the Ritz. She 
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watched the few women about her who 
had braved the heat of the July day for 
a luncheon appointment. How poised 
and complacent they were! How su- 
perlatively well groomed! She won- 
dered idly whether or not she could 
ever renounce the possession of silken, 
scented things, the pleasure of being 
perfectly gowned and shod, of having 
her bright hair and flawless skin kept 
bright and flawless by cleverer hands 
than hers. After a while, she supposed, 
she would become like the costly doll 
sitting opposite her. Her rosy, mas- 
saged beauty was bland, unmarked by 
tears or laughter; her blue eyes held 
nothing but faint exasperation at the 
tardiness of her cavalier. She was still 
indefinitely young and lovely, and yet 
beyond youth and all its perilous love- 
liness—but safe. Safe! 

“There sits Drusilla Page, before so 
very long,” thought Dru. “Unless I 
play the fool.” 

Moreland stood before her, amuse- 
ment dancing under his lids. 

“Your absorption is scarcely flatter- 
ing,” he informed her, holding her hand 
a moment too long. “Unless, that is, 
you were thinking of me!” 

“T wasn’t,” she assured him. Dru- 
silla flowered with men. Under mascu- 
line eyes her charm vitalized almost 
visibly. It was no affectation; it was 
simply the mutual magnetic attraction 
which existed between her and all men. 
Certain chemicals have that effect upon 
each other. And men, in turn, were al- 
ways at their best with her. None 
of them ever bored her. It was this 
gift that made her such a desirable addi- 
tion to week-end and dinner parties. 

They lingered a long time over 
luncheon. Drusilla liked the man, 


though he was palpably middle-aged, 
gray about the temples, but she was 
not young enough to be fascinated by 
his sophistry. She liked him because 
he always caught the spirit of her own 
gay daring; because she thought he 
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shared with her a gypsy wanderlust , 


for chance adventure. 

It was not until coffee was brought 
that she turned practical. 

“I’m doomed to a month or so in Cul- 
peper,” her delightful drawl informed 
him. “The place is going to the ken- 
nels, it seems. My charming, but im- 
practical stepfather is indulging a fancy 
for sheep, and they’re dying off in 
dozens,” ‘ 

She let him guess that the situation 
was more serious than her nonsense 
suggested. He watched her through 
their cigarette smoke, marveling at the 
detailed luxury of her attire. He knew 
something about such things, and he 
mused upon the costliness of her mesh 
bag, her drooping hat, even her shoe 
buckles. How did she do it? For he 
knew, too, that none of the Faxon 
clan had a penny to bless themselves 
with. He had hunted in Culpeper the 
previous winter, had met Drusilla 
there on one of her flying trips south. 
It was through him, of course, that 
now and then she got a commission 
from Gault. She knew tapestries and 
antiques. But that knowledge could 
net her little enough, he guessed. Some 
day, he told himself, he would solve the 
mystery. So far he had not dared. 

“Culpeper, in August?” 

“They’re inconsiderate little beasts,” 
she admitted. 

Moreland touched her satiny hand. 

“Put it off a month. Judith opens 
the Cove next week. She’s having some 
people down early in August—the Jame- 
sons, Arthur Dell, and the Marshall 
girl, young Page—just a handful, but 
it will fall flat without you.” 

“I haven’t been asked yet.” She 
traced scrolls of the linen with her 
cigarette holder. 

* “Because she'll have Stella on her 
hands, and is afraid -you’ll damn her 
chances.” 

Stella was the niece Dru had men- 
tioned. 
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‘But if I give her my word that you’ll 
confine your attentions to me,” he ce- 
cared, laughing under his breath, 
“vou'll be asked soon enough!” 

He was charming. Drusilla quick- 
ened to his charm, though she under- 
stood quite well that she was to do no 
trespassing at Broad Cove. Nice 
young Page, and all his money that she 
needed so badly, faded into the back- 
ground, 

“T’ll come—and confine my atten- 
tions to you,” she promised. Drusilla 
could do the most charming things with 
her long-lashed — eyes. Moreland 
wanted suddenly and hotly to look into 
them when there was no jest hidden 
there. She was an alluring creature. 

“T shall be exacting.” 

“And 1—devoted !” 

She foresaw a diverting fortnight. 
She had almost forgotten the oppor- 
tunity it offered her. For Moreland 
had charm and daring and_ reckless, 
dancing eyes. 


For the first three days at the Cove 
Drusilla was docile and discreet—as far 
us Lester was concerned. And _ then 
she found discretion too dull. More- 
land, after all, was fifty. And after a 
tramp through the woods he wanted a 
nap. It is hard to keep up a desperate 
flirtation with a man who, however fas- 
cinating he may be before sundown, 
begins to yawn after dinner and doesn’t 
feel up to dancing. 

But she was still cautious with young 
Page. She was not in a position to 
antagonize a valuable hostess! So she 
got up boating excursions for the quar- 
tet, and she and Norris led Page and 
Stella through the Indian trails which 
veined the deep Connecticut woods. 
Judith Moreland, sleek and indolent 
and engrossed with Dell, a young 
painter, lifted her brows and regretted 
that her niece Stella was not the type 
for outdoor clothes, and that Dru wore 
her russet tweeds so beautifully. But 
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she was not worried, because Lester, 
though he looked yearningly after the 
perilous Dru and waylaid her whenever 
he got the chance, was too polite and 
proper a young man to escape his duties 
to his hostess’ niece. Moreover, Stella 
was willowy and blond and quite effi- 
cient herself. 

So she congratulated herself on her 
small, smart house party until the night 
of the Yacht Club dance. 

Recklessness possessed Drusilla that 
night. It made her rarely beautiful; it 
glowed within her like hidden fire. 
Mrs. Moreland’s maid had dressed her 
before dinner, and above the mysteri- 
ous green of her gown her shoulders 
and bosom gleamed like alabaster. The 
gown itself was a ravishing thing—sup- 
ple, tissue thin, with a shimmer of gold 
at the low bodice, and an absurd hand- 
ful of black fur against Dru’s white 
flesh. Moreland, his eyes upon her, 
thought she had the immortal beauty of 
Undine herself. Undine, by Paquin! 
He wondered if the gown was paid for. 

Young Page was wordless when he 
looked at her. And Dru, catching that 
look, felt the elation of conquest. And 
at her able maneuvering he followed her 
out upon the terrace while the others 
still lingered over coffee and cigarettes 
in the library. 

“You’re the most beautiful thing in 
the worid!” he told her. 

“Am 1?” Dru looked at him softly. 
I think I spoke before of what she 
could do with her eyes. She felt his 
arm tremble about her and, hardened 
in flirtation as the little sinner was, she 
experienced a moment of revulsion— 
toward herself, not him. But that mo- 
ment did not keep her from lifting her 
face to his eager lips. Nor, when Ju- 


dith Moreland’s heels clicked upon the 
veranda steps, did it keep Drusilla from 
being distinctly angered by the interrup- 
tion. Mrs. Moreland’s eyes gleamed. 
“He’s a dear, isn’t he?” she observed, 
when she had sent Lester in for her 
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wrap. “Stella’s mother will be so 
pleased. The Page money and pedi- 
gree make a splendid match in them- 
selves—for even a girl with money of 
her own. And Lester has so many 
other things. It’s not announced yet, 
but Stella would want you to know.” 

Drusilla could protect herself. She 
regarded her slipper buckles with com- 
placency. 

“You managed it beautifully, Judith. 
Stella is indeed fortunate to have you,” 
she murmured. 

Honors were almost even. But later, 
when she slipped into the car beside 
Norris—it was he who drove them over 
to the clubhouse—she smiled wryly 
into the windy dark. So she had lost! 
Like a fool she had mistaken his ardor 
for something else. But, somehow, she 
cared less than she thought she would. 
She could take it sportingly! 

All evening she glittered against a 
background of black dinner coats. Ma- 
trons eyed her aggressively ; débutantes, 
with apprehension. Mrs. Moreland 
neglected her loveliest guest quite 
openly. But the loveliest guest could 
afford her neglect to-night. She was 
dancing too often, however, with More- 
land—who rarely danced at all. She 
had played the fool before. 

It was during supper that he sug- 
gested filching Page’s runabout—in 
which the boy had brought Stella—for 
a short spin. 

“Just to Paradise Point!” he begged. 
“The road’s good, and the moon’s up. 
We'll be back in less than an hour.” 

Drusilla, ready for such folly, slipped 
through the crowded room and met 
Moreland by the clump of white birch 
below the garage. He drove well, and 
the lonely ribbon of road had spun 
out a long way behind them when they 
came to a stop. 

The moon had risen late, and it hung 
over the shimmering Sound like an 
overheavy silver coin. Dru sighed 
softly. The poignant, ghostly beauty of 


the night filled her with a loneliness, q 
longing for something she had never 
had—for the moon and the stars, It 
lent her a softness, a wistfulness that 
Moreland did not know. All of a sud- 
den he wanted—not to flirt with her, to 
follow her will-o’-the-wisp, daring lead, 
pursue her to cover—but to take her 
very tenderly in his arms. 

“Dru!” With gentle fingers he put 
back a coppery wisp of hair which blew 
across her cheek. 

She moved, looked at him, the soft- 
ness of her gone. 

“Noli me tangere!” Her eyes now 
were lovely, provocative, hard. 

“I love you,” had been on his lips; 
the words were unspoken. 

“Don’t be silly, and step on the gas!” 
she suggested. “It’s late. You have 
a wife and I the ghost of a reputation 
to go back to.” 

And then his eyes changed, too. 

“Why,” she told herself, “for a mo- 
ment he really cared!” And quite sud- 


“denly she knew that that was her dim 


desire, her restless craving—to be cared 
for and to care! 

“Would you lock the stable after the 
horse is gone?” He laughed, the mo- 
ment wholly lost. “Come, a kiss at 
least !” 

“I don’t feel sentimental,” she as- 
sured him. “And we've been gone an 
hour or more. Please start back.” 

Instead, he put an arm about her. 
She leaned across him, fumbled about 
with her foot, both hands on the wheel. 
The car started, stopped. 

“Something’s wrong, I’m afraid,” he 
regretted. “No; it isn’t my fault. 1 
didn’t look in the tank before we 
started. We're probably out of gas.” 

Drusilla sat like a statuette while he 
got out and peered into the empty tank. 

“This is always happening to people 
in fiction,” she said, at last. “What do 
they do?” 

“What we’ll do is get out and walk, 
until we reach a house, at least. I sup 
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"pose we can rouse the inmates to phone 
for assistance.” 

“Isn’t there a garage anywhere?” 

“A mile beyond the Cove. This is 
a God-forsaken neck of the woods, you 
know.” 

He shoved the car in under the trees, 
where the road was patterned in fantas- 
tic designs of black and silver. “What 
worries me is—what will Lester say?” 

She deliberately misunderstood. 

“No one will touch the car.” 

“He won't be worrying about the 
car,” said Norris dryly. “Once more, 
Dru—I’m sorry.” 

So he hadn’t been told yet. 

“You needn't be,” she consoled. 
“He’s a radiant bridegroom-clect.~ Ju- 
dith told me to-night.” 

“He is!” He pondered on this a 
good many minutes~as they moved like 
shadows down the moonlit road. “Why 
did you want him, Dru?” 

“Because I’m hideously, desperately 
in debt. How did you think I was liv- 
ing, and wearing things like these?” 
She touched the shimmering stuff of 
her gown. ‘Because I’m tired of owing, 
and dodging, and keeping up appear- 
ances—and mostly, because I’m twenty- 
nine years old. Women, Norris, are 
like butterflies. We're only good for 
a little while!” 

“You’re a damned good sport.” 

“Fishermaid’s luck!” she shrugged. 
They had come to a fork in the road, 
and she peered to her left. “Look, 
Norris, there’s a path leading into those 
woods !” 

He did not enthuse over her discov- 
ery. They had been walking for some 
time, and his breath came pantingly 
from the unusual exertion. 

“Paths lead to something,” she in- 
sisted. “And we haven’t passed a house 
yet. It may be a camp. Look, Norris, 
there’s a light!” 

Distance in the woods is deceptive, 
but, ahead of them, at the end of an 
Overgrown trail, they saw a gleam. 


And after stumbling on for ten minutes ae: 


—they could see a yard or two ahead 
by grace of the pocket flash light More- 
land had taken from the car—they 
came upon a cabin, set in a clearing. 
Lamplight made a yellow square of the 
window, and Norris shouted with un- 
necessary fervor. 
The door opened. 


“The damned car broke down,” ex-— ~ 


plained Moreland breathlessly to a tall 
man in shabby tweeds who stood against 
the light. “We've been walking hours, 
centuries, I might say”—“‘Gallant,” said 
Dru to herself. “And an hour ago he 
was waiting to kiss me. Bah!”—“until 


luckily we stumbled down this road and 
What time is it, any- 


saw your light. 
way?” 

“Luckily,” interposed the other, “I’m 
a nighthawk. Nearly three, I believe.” 
He noticed Drusilla’s bare shoulders 
under her inadequate chiffon cape, 
“You'd better come in and rest. I'll be 
glad to take you home; there’s a dilapi- 
dated Ford in the shed.” . 

“Thanks. We—my name is More- 
land, and my place is just beyond the 
Yacht Club.” 

They entered. Moreland dropped 
heavily into the one comfortable chair, 
and their host filled three glasses from 
an ancient decanter. Drusilla found 
the shack amazing. The books, for in- 
stance, which lay under the light of 
the bronze lamp, the cut-glass decanter, 
some good pottery on a deal shelf—all 
this, in a crude board cabin. 

“It’s curacao, very old, and equally 
good,” explained their host. “It will 
warm you up.” 

Drusilla drank hers standing. She 
was not anxious for any further delay. 

“We mustn’t linger, Norris, if—if 
our impromptu host will be good enough 
to drive us back,” she urged. Three 
o'clock! She wondered if Judith 
would be waiting up. Or if they could 
slip in unseen. But that would be fool- 
ish, of course. 
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When they came in view of the 
house and she saw the lighted win- 
dows of the library, her heart sank. 
Judith would be nasty; everybody 
would be nasty. Even the self-pos- 
sessed stranger had eyed them with 
speculative interest. He had delightful 
eyes, too, behind his spectacles. 

They entered by Moreland’s latchkey, 
but the sound of the opening door 
brought Judith into the hall, still hand- 
some and massive in her apricot satin. 
Dru did not catch very distinctly Nor- 
ris’ tale of their mishap. Neither, it 
seemed, did Mrs. Moreland, for Dru 
found herself cornered by her hostess 
in the library after Norris had slunk 
upstairs. And in a daze, she listened 
to every coarse and brutal accusation a 
jealous woman can make. 

“T’ve done nothing to be ashamed of,” 
said Dru, at last, resting her quivering 
arm on the carved mantel. She was so 
white that the marble seemed gray 
against her flesh. “I’ve played as fairly 
as any of us do. Be reasonable, Judith. 
I don’t want your husband. I wanted 
—and took—his attention and admira- 
tion. That’s all, except that I’m sor- 
rier than you are for to-night. I'll leave, 
your house as early to-morrow as I de- 
cently can.” 

Anger burned ugly spots in Judith 
Moreland’s massaged cheeks. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort! 
D’you think, you little cat, that I’m go- 
ing to have this escapade of yours spread 
all over town, that I’m going to face 
snickers everywhere I go? You're go- 
ing to stay out your visit, and act as 
though nothing had happened.” 

Drusilla remembered hearing her 
mother bewail the poor stock Moreland 
had married into. There was a good 
deal in breed, she reflected. The woman 
had recommenced her tirade. Dru 
opened her trembling lips to defend her- 
self, to hush that strident voice if she 
could, but it was not her voice that 
hushed Judith. 


“You can’t talk to Miss Faxon ik 
that !” 


the threshold, nearly as pale as Dry- 
silla herself, wan-eyed, boyish. But 
withal, there was rather a splendid look 
to him, she thought. 

“How dare you dictate to me!” 
snarled the older woman. “Defend her, 
if you can!” She laughed coarsely. 
“Tt’s to your advantage, if she’s to you 
what she is to Norris.” 

Dru found herself shaken with long- 
drawn, agonizing sobs. 

“She’s going to be my wife,” said 
Page, and she found herself in his com- 
forting arms. 

“Your wife!” Mrs. Moreland’s 
knuckles were white with the force of 
her grasp on a fragile chair back. She 
seemed to crumple up behind her armor 
of satin and lace and stays. “Your 
wife—and what about my niece? [| 
thought—every one thought, it was a 
go! I’ve even told people.” 

“You were premature,” he told her 
coolly. “Dru, you must leave here at 
once. Go up and pack.” 

So she had lied! Drusilla stumbled 
toward the door, surprised that the 
gray dawn itself should have crept into 
the sunken garden; surprised at noth- 
ing else. 

“Wait,” gasped Judith, dry-lipped. 
“Wait! Drusilla, haven’t you done 
enough? Have some consideration for 
me and mine! I’ve said more than I 
meant. But you and Norris would 
drive any woman mad between you. 
For God’s sake, don’t leave me like this 
—make Stella a laughingstock! They'll 
say he had to run away to get away! 
And what else will they say of you? 
Neither of us can stand scandal. Stay 
on as though nothing had happened; 
be married in a few weeks from my 
house. That will close everybody's 
mouth.” 

Lester ran his hands through his fair, 
disordered hair. Drusilla was silent. 
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“Fer her sake, Lester!” urged Mrs. 
Moreland. “If this gets out, young 
Mrs. Page can’t hold her head very 
high!” 

Dru wondered if he were not think- 
ing of old Mrs. Page, who, it was said, 
brooked no opposition from her young 
son or her oldish, timid daughter. 

“For her sake, then,” agreed Lester 
at last. “It might be better.” 

They were alone before her door. He 
had her in his arms, was calling her 
darling, and his. She was in for it now. 
In for it. When this was what she had 
striven for, and dressed for, and flirted 
for, nearly all her life! Rather, her 
luck, her fishermaid’s luck, that had al- 
ready served her in a thousand scrapes, 
was with her still. 


Drusilla found herself an exceedingly 
desirable member of society as soon 
as the news of her engagement and 
approaching marriage leaked out. She 


was no longer regarded with hostility 
—perhaps because it was a very sub- 


dued Dru who received with her 
mother’s dear friend, Mrs. Moreland, 
at the smart garden party the latter 
gave in her honor, and who attended 
the dinners and fétes which were only 
the discreet due of Page’s fiancée and 
Page’s indefinitely numerous millions. 
She wrote her mother, who had gone 
back to Virginia, very briefly of her 
approaching marriage. She knew well 
enough that Mrs. Shawn would be re- 
lieved and radiant at the prospect; and 
that she would be effusively grateful 
to “dear Judith” for giving the child 
a proper wedding at Broad Cove. 
Those were difficult days for Dru, in 
spite of their glory. Lester understood 
her impossible position as Judith’s 
guest, but he was helpless. He could 
only sweep the ground from-under her 
feet with his passionate ardor, shower 
her with costly gifts, promise her all the 
pleasures that money and imagination 
can procure. She had received a more 


or less cordial note from Mrs. Page 

and the Page emeralds. So she knew 
that his mother would receive a Vir- 
ginia Faxon into the family with good, 
if overstately, grace. Her cup, indeed, 
seemed running over—and yet she was 
loath to drink. 

Whenever it was possible she escaped 
from Judith’s watchful eye, Norris’ dis- 
comfort—he never did know quite what 
happened that dawn—and Lester’s in- 
fatuated devotion. She took long walks 
through the woods by herself, reveling 
in these snatches of freedom from plan- 
ning and chatter and love making. 

And one afternoon, toward dusk, she 
came upon a familiar path. She did not 
warft to go back quite yet; there would 
be more than time enbugh to dress for 
dinner. Her tread was light. The man 
who lay stretched out upon a grassy 
knoll near the cabin, his face pillowed 
on his crossed arms, did not hear her - 
until she stood beside him. Then a 
twig snapped, and Dru, for once, was 
mantled with becoming confusion. 

The fading sunlight seemed to bother 
him. He peered at her intently. 

“Heavens!” she moaned, in amusing 
chagrin, sure of herself once more. 
“How unflattering of you not to know 
me, after our descent upon you the 
other night! You should have looked 
at me more closely. I was worth look- 
ing at in that frock, too!” 

She seated herself on the mossy bank, 
fanned herself with her broad-brimmed 
hat. 

“Oh!” He still seemed 
“You're not lost again, I hope.” 

Drusilla laughed. Her laughter was 
a delightful thing. 

“Oh, no! Merely paying a civil call; 
extending our appreciation, as it were!” 

At last he smiled, and she felt sin- 
gularly pleased with herself. She had 
not realized the other night that be- 
hind his dark-rimmed glasses lay trag- 
edy itself. She had never looked into 
such somber eyes. What had happened 


vague. 
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to him? Yet, when he smiled, he was 
almost boyishly gay. What else was he? 
In her wonder, she forgot her airs and 
graces, her chameleon charm which 
struck no response from him. 

She~picked up the book beside him 
curiously. It was something of Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s, and when she looked up 
at last fom a chance paragraph it was 
wi. wide, happy eyes. 

“Why, it’s beauty!” she marveled. 

“He found it wherever he went, and 
it never failed him,” said the man in 
gray. “Most of us try to buy it and 
find that the treasure is illusion.” He 
broke off abruptly and seemed to ac- 
tually see her for the first time, Dru- 
silla noted. “Are you Mrs. More- 
land ?” 

“Heavens, no! Just part of a house 
party.” She fished out her cigarette 
case, lit one with an airy gesture. Of 
course, if he didn’t want to take her 
seriously “And you,” she decided 
demurely, “are Paul.” 

In laying down his book, she had 
seen, in fine script upon the flyleaf, “For 
Paul, with his mother’s love,” and a 
date of some years back, which set her 
conjecturing idly about his age. It lay 
in the thirties, she guessed. His body 
had the lean grace of youth, and even 
his handsome, wretched eyes were not 
old eyes, or tired eyes. 

“IT am Paul,” he admitted. 
who——” 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried whimsically. 
“One has to live up to a name. It’s 
like the tag on a relic of the Louis at 
auction. Wouldn’t you always rather 
guess its history? Not likening you, of 
course,” she added, “to a gilt-legged 
chair.” 

For the first time interest broke 
through his impersonal regard. 

“And a dryad, of course, should be 
nameless !” 

There was a fairy-child look to her 
in the leaf-green frock she wore. They 
laughed together—shared laughter is 
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an intimate thing!—and when it was 
time for her to go they were friends, 

“Come back again,” he called, before 
she vanished, dryadlike, into the birch 
woods. And once more she was con- 
scious of the sheer, childish pleasure of 
having pleased. 

Lester returned that night from two 
days in town and found her deliciously 
gay. He waited until they had a mo- 
ment alone together before he dropped 
an ivory jewel case into her lap. The 
cover sprang back, and she lifted out 
his bridal gift—a strand of perfectly 
matched pearls. She was speechless, 

“Don’t you like them?” 

“They’re beautiful,” she said at last, 
They were, and she would be more 
beautiful when she wore them. 

“They’re beautiful,” she repeated in- 
anely. “Only, I don’t want you to give 
me such treasures.” 

She twisted the great diamond on her 
third finger nervously. 

“Because you think you’re not ‘in 
love’ with me!” 

Dru had been amazingly honest with 
him. She could afford to be, she knew, 
and admitted it whimsically to herself. 
It did make her more comfortable. 

“You're too beautiful to be in love 
with anything but vourself!” He kissed 
her white eyelids, her soft, warm mouth, 
her glinting hair. 

“What you’re in love with is my red 
hair and my white skin and my beaute- 
ous ankles,” she retorted. “Oh, yes, 
and my mouth! I have an extraordi- 
narily nice mouth!” She eyed herself 
judiciously in an impaneled mirror. 
“I’m fearfully sleepy. Good night.” 

“What was it ‘Paul’ said,” she asked 
herself drowsily, before going to sleep. 
“Bought beauty—illusion? Then I'll 
fade, and turn gray, and Lester’s pearls 
will be dull'as wax, when I’m wanting 
the stars.” 


She went back to the cabin, of 
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course. The impersonal, pleasant hours 
she spent with the man she did not 
know meant to her the last of her free, 
reckless girlhood. Mrs. Lester Page 
would never know a carefree friend- 
ship like this, she felt. Curiously 
enough—for Drusilla was a thorough 
egotist—she never told Paul of herself. 
At least, he never knew Drusilla Page, 
that was to be. Nor did he know the 
perilous charmer whom débutantes 
fought shy of, whom all wives eyed 
askance. But, perhaps, he did know a 
Drusilla all his own; a Drusilla, gentle 
and sweet and gay, a Drusilla of moods 
as changeable as shot silk. Only he, 
in fact, could have withstood that Dru- 
silla. 

Lester Page’s bride-to-be, meanwhile, 
was undergoing, rather passively, all the 
final preparations for her wedding. 
Drusilla was the sort of person for 
whom everything is ultimately done. 
She had cultivated the art carefully 
enough! And now, even Judith was 
attending to such details as the en- 
graving of “At Home” cards, the or- 
dering of a hasty trousseau, the ap- 
pointments with hairdresser and milli- 
ner, and, indeed, the thousand and one 
duties which immediately precede the 
quietest of weddings. 

Drusilla was dispassionate enough 
about it all. At worst, after all, her 
marriage would be a pleasant enough 
triumph ; at best—well, it could be noth- 
ing more! But she did dislike the fuss 
it entailed, and the day her wedding 
gown came—it was a ravishing affair 
of ivory brocade, stiff with lace and 
pearls, as became a Page bride—she 
slipped off into the woods, after a tire- 
some fitting. 

She must tell Paul good-by to-day, 
she remembered, with an odd sense 
of depression. She would not be able 
to snatch another hour before the wed- 
ding, which was to take place in three 
days. She never dreamed, somehow, of 
seeing him afterward, though the hours 
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she had spent at the cabin had been 
happy hours. 

To-day he was not in sight, and the 
cabin door was shut. 

“Paul!” she called. Only her voice 
echoed back through the trees. She was 
engulfed in a rising tide of loneliness. 
Why, she was going to miss him, this 
man she had known for three short 
weeks, and his tiny cabin, where,twice 
he had given her tea! She would go 
in and wait. Perhaps he’d be back 
before long. She opened the door. 

“Paul!” she cried again, aghast. For 
he sat huddled in a big chair by the 
table, his face in his hands. “What 
is it?” 

He lifted his head, looked toward her. 

“It’s you, is it?” He tried, pitifully, 
to smile. She dropped to her knees be- 
side his chair, took his slack hands in 
both of hers, scarcely knowing what she 
did in that dreadful moment. , 

“You're ill? What is it? Tell me!” 

“I’m blind.” He put out his other 

hand gropingly. It found her russet 
head. “Oh, my God! I can’t see even 
you.” 
" Blind! She understood at last all that 
had puzzled her before. Intuitively she 
knew that he had come here to escape 
the pity of people, their stupidity; the 
slow, torturing, twilit months, which 
presaged the dark, he had spent alone, 
trying to crowd them with vision and 
beauty enough to last him while he 
lived. 

“When did it happen?” she asked, 
with stiff lips. 

“To-day, a few hours ago, I think. 
I’ve no way of knowing, you see.” The 
pity of it! “I’ve known it was com- 
ing, of course. I’ve even brought it on 
myself, months ahead of schedule, by 
using my eyes so much. But there was 
so little time. They only gave me six 
months !” 

His free hand traveled dewn her 
neck, rested on her shoulder. 

“I didn’t want you to knew; I wanted 
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to get away. Girl, if I could only see 
you once more 2 

Drusilla brushed away her tears. It 
was a pity that he could not see the 
starry look upon her. But, happily, she 
could see and read the eloquence of his 
poor, blind eyes, his pale face. She had 
seen that look before, a good many 
times; once, for a brief moment, Nor- 
ris had worn it when he looked at her. 
But to-day, before she had seen it, al- 
most, it was reflected in her eyes. She 
had found her dim desire! And she 
knew that for the last time she was 
going to play the fool. 

“You can feel me.” 

She crept closer to him, laid her head 
on his taut shoulder. She was, of 
course, a little mad. But it was a 
divine madness. For his lips found 
-hers, and in that mad moment she was 
kissed as she had never been kissed be- 
fore. Then he pushed her away. He 
was delightfully strong, Dru decided. 

“You don’t know what you're do- 
ing. You're being an utter fool if you 
do mean it, and utterly cruel if you 
don’t.” 

“IT think,” she told him, his hand 
against her cheek, “that I’m being de- 
clined with thanks. It’s a novel ex- 
perience.” 

“Do you know that I don’t even 
know your name?” he said gently. “Nor 
you mine? Do you know that I shall 
probably be blind as long as I live, help- 
less? And that I’m asking, or you are 
offering, your lovely self for that in- 
definite period, exclusively and perma- 
nently. 

She was sobbing, without much rea- 
son, for she was very near sheer joy. 

“Yes, all of it! Paul—dear Paul, 
I’m here on my knees beside you. I 
think I’ll always be. I love you. God 
knows why, for I’m nearly thirty, and 
I’ve never loved before. Think how 
you'd be cheating me if you turn me 
off. Let me always see for you and 
love you as I want to.” 
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She looked about the tiny cabin, with 
its inappropriate luxuries that he had 
bought, perhaps with small savings, to 
keep and remember as beauty itself. 

“I’m young and strong, and quite 
clever. I can work for you, and take 
care of you, too. We'll be desperately 
happy, Paul. And if we have a tiny 
flat, if the wails are hideous, and I’m 
a little shabby and not so pretty as I 
was, you'll not have us staring you 
in the face!” Yes, it was Drusilla who 
said these things. Let it be said to her 
eternal credit that she believed them. 

“You'd give up your youth, your 
beauty, your ease——” 

His restless hand struck the edge of 
the deal table. How he needed her! 

“Bah!” said Lester Page’s bride-to-be 
with splendid scorn and shining eyes. 
“I’ve nothing on earth to give up, Paul. 
A few week-end invitations, that’s all. 
For I’m poor, I’m very lonely, and I 
told you I’d be thirty soon. I have 
nothing, and no one but you!” 

With her arms about his neck, she 
managed to slip the telltale ring from 
her left hand. For an instant she 
thought with regret of her wedding 
gown. She had been beautiful in it! 
But she banished the thought. 

“We needn’t have a tiny flat, or hide- 
ous walls,” he said at length. “And you 
needn’t be positively shabby, dearest. 
I’m Paul Langdon. Pickles,” he ex- 
plained. “And I’ve even lost track of 
my income tax this last year or two.” 

She remembered every huge adver- 
tisement of the Langdon brand that she 
had ever seen, while he shook with 
silent laughter at’ her consternation. 

“A pickle king,” she mourned. “Oh, 
Paul!” 

“A hereditary honor.” He touched 
the pine table, with its costly burden of 
bronze lamps, and books, and porcelain, 
that she had not understood. 

“This place—I’ll love it forever, now 
—was one of my boyish haunts. My 
father took me camping with him once 
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"or twice, and this was our shack. I 


thought of it again two months ago 
when I wanted to escape from every- 
thing—chiefly pickles and people. It 
seemed easier to face things here, alone, 
than in some hellish sanitarium.” 

“I’m regretting the pickles, almost,” 
sighed Dru. She felt considerably let 
down from her sublime heights. “Still 
your eyes need money! And I am ex- 
pensive !” 


“I’m still sure you're a fool.” Patil — 
was a bit irritable over his pipe. He 


would have to teach her how to fill it 
properly. “And what on earth will 
your friends say?” 

“What will they say?” Dru’s charm- 
ing mouth was touched with mirth. If 
only he hadn’t been so many times more 
a millionaire than poor, dear, Lester! 
“They'll say—fishermaid’s luck!” 

But only the kindest said that. 





LARGO 


HEREVER I seek my path, there failure is before me; 
He waits me at the final crest of the sloping day, 
Holding forth to my sweating hands the shriveled branches 
From which the peach blooms of desire have fallen away. 


Tired and flushed at dusk from unrewarded climbing, 
Beneath warm summer forests I stretch myself and sleep; 

Waking under the midnight, I am the jest of winter ; 
Against the pines the drifted snow is piling deep. 


Wherever I would dream, there failure is before me, 
And whither I have struggled, there his strong wings fly ; 

He plucks the familiar star that I capture in night waters, 
And sets it back in voids of inaccessible sky. 


§—Ains. 


RoseRT HILLYER. 
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SN’T it exciting that Judith has 
been called as a juror on this 
Thalia-Duval-Burnap case,” said 

Phyllis Inway, in her sharp, little voice, 
swinging her silken legs as she sat on 
the table edge. 

Humphrey Harrow regarded his 

fifteen-year-old sister-in-law with the 
annoyance he always felt whenever 


Phyllis ran over to see her sister 
Judith. 


He said coldly: 

“I should think cases of that ‘sort 
hardly an interest adapted to your 
years.” 

From smali, keen, black eyes, set in 
a pretty, narrow face carefully rouged, 
Phyllis looked at him. 

“Humphrey, because you are all of 
thirty-five, don’t consider me merely a 
child. Remember, I belong to the re- 
volt-of-youth age.” 

“Revolt of fiddlesticks,” he 
irritably. 

“Remember the greatest love story in 
the world was built around a heroine of 
fourteen.” 

“Absurd!” 

“Tt’s you that’s absurd, for all you're 
so good-looking, Humphrey. In lodks 
you're awfully smart and up-to-date— 
tall, tailored, gloomily handsome, 
broody, dark eyes, wonderful hair 
and——” 

“Will you kindly shut up?” 

“About your looks? Of course. 
Let’s go back to a peaceful topic—that 


said 
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case! Why, one could write a story 
about it! Why, I know a girl who 
knows this Thalia!” 

“The devil you do!” 

“Yes. The girl’s an artist. She 
lives in Greenwich Village, too, you see, 
She says this Thalia is a regular en- 
chantress.- That it’s no wonder she 
had this man Duval and that Burnap on 
her string. Have you read up on the 
case ?” 

oa? 

“You’re so prissy, Humphrey! You _ 
need a good shaking up. Duval had to 
go abroad. While he was gone, this 
witch-woman discovered he was not 
really her soul mate. That her soul mate 
was the man named Burnap. So she 
wrote to Duval, telling him so. He was 
going to be gone six months, and in 
that time he would cool off 

“Phyllis !” 

“So she lived with Burnap, and he 
adored her, and they had a wonderful 
time in the Village. I think Thalia was 
much the better of the two because she 
was honest. But this Burnap was 
really a married man. He never told 
her so, because she never did believe in 
home busting. So——” 

“Good God! I think that 

The gray silk legs swung contentedly, 
as Phyllis interrupted the interrupter. 

“I don’t see what you are ‘Good- 

Godding’ about, Humphrey. Haven't 
you any sense of the really dramatic? 
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_ Listen! Instead of taking his dismissal 


calmly, what does Duval do but drop 
his important business affairs abroad 
and rush home on the next steamer? 
Nobody dreamed he was in New York 
—when he broke into Thalia’s house. 
Burnap wasn’t armed. Duval was. 
He knocked Burnap down, and was go- 
ing to kill him in cold blood when 
Thalia, who’d been screaming in vain 
to Duval not to kill an unarmed man, 
fired a little, pearl-handled, almost toy 
pistol and killed Duval to save Bur- 
nap. I mean, she mortally wounded 
him. He died hating this Burnap, but 
he signed a statement saying how ‘it all 
happened, and that statement is about 
all the witch has to~save herself with, 
because Duval was the prosecuting at- 
torney’s close friend and _ he 
Humphrey, it’s downright rude of you 
to walk off to a window and whistle 
while I’m talking.” 

“Then talk of something suited to 
your years,” he flung over his shoul- 
der. “You’re nothing but a_ preco- 
cious and often tiresome infant.” 

This shot told. Phyllis slipped off 
the table, crimson with indignation. 
She prepared to march ira stately way 
from the room, but, as she left, she de- 
livered a return fire, pausing at the 
door to say: 

“It’s always been a mystery to me, 
Humphrey, how as splendid.and mod- 
ern a woman as Judith could stand 
your Puritanic ideas. Good day!” 

She ran upstairs to her sister’s bed- 
room. And as she entered the room 
she looked with delight at Judith stand- 
ing before her mirror, her maid ad- 
justing on her a gown newly arrived 
from a Fifth Avenue shop. One’s first 
glance at Humphrey Harrow’s wife 
showed her to be smartly modern, of 
medium height, looking at life from 
very lovely violet-gray eyes. A second 
look tempted one’s gaze to linger on 
the softly firm, delicious curves of her 
pliant body, on the smiling tenderness 








of her charming mouth, on the sweet ~ 
contours of cheeks and .throat, the ~ 
wave-bright luster of her abundana a 
golden hair. a 

Phyllis was still full of the impor- 


tance of knowing a girl who knew the | 


now journalistically notorious and im- 
prisoned enchantress and of having a 
sister who would sit on the case when. 7 
the murderess was tried. She essayed ~ 
her story on Judith, who seemed to be 
listening sweetly until in the middle of 
the tale, she said happily: 

“Excuse me, Phil dear; but do you 
think Humphrey will like this gown?. 
I bought it specially to please him; he 


loves this shade of Astarte-blue chif- 


fon, you know.” 

“Oh—Humphrey ! It’s always 
Humphrey! Honestly, Judith, it’s not 
modern for a girl to care so much about 
her husband. And after ten years of 
married life, too!” 

Judith laughed; the sound was like 
low, haunting music. ~ 

“How terribly wise you sound, you. 
darling infant!” 

This was too much. Phyllis gave 
way to a quick, wild burst of temper, 
announcing that it certainly would be 
weeks before she came again to be in- 
sulted like that. 

Judith ran to her, and caught her in 
swift, loving arms. 

“Phyllis, dear, don’t be angry! Iam ~ 
sorry I hurt you—awfully sorry !” 

Phyllis nearly wrecked the chiffon 
with her return embraces. Then she 
said _solemnly : 

“Judith, if you were in politics, you 
could control the feminine vote A 
woman can’t help loving you. “I’ve 
heard all kinds of ’em say that. And 
you can just sorter play on us, anyway 
you like. I hope I didn’t tear that fold, 
Antoinette,” she added meekly, as the 
maid darted a wrathful glance at her. 

“Mademoiselle has almost made zee 
destruction on zee creation parfaite.” 

“Oh, dear, I’m going! I came to ask 
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you out for a drive, Judy. But I'll 
~ come another time. I'll get Lela in- 
stead.” 

~“Yes, dear. Get her this time. 
don’t forget me some other day.” 

Phyllis departed, whistling boyishly 
through the house, to the intense dis- 
approval of the uniformed footman, 
who let her out. He thought whistling 
* very common. 

Humphrey Harrow saw her low- 
hung car vanish down the street. He 
was glad of it. He walked slowly back 
to the center of the music room, just 
as Judith came in, arrayed exquisitely 
in the new gown, and anxious, with a 
sweet touch of coquetry, for his ap- 
proval. 

He looked at her. Then, suddenly, 
he caught her in his arms and crushed 
her roughly against him. For the sec- 
ond time, the Astarte-blue creation was 
badly mussed. But Judith, though 
gasping a little for breath, did not mind. 
He almost carried her to the wide, 
leather divan, where he often lay and 
listened to her songs. There he made 
her sit beside him and, with his hand 
on one of hers, he said shortly: 

“Judith, I never loved you more 
than now. Now, when I need your 
help! My God, how I need it! 
Judith——” 

“Oh, Humphrey! 
what’s wrong?” 

“Judith, 7 was the man Burnap in the 
Thalia-Duval-Burnap incident!” 


But 


My dearest— 


‘It took him five minutes to make her 
understand what he had said, and that 
he meant it. She had said slowly, 
dully—she who was never dull: 

“T don’t understand you, Humphrey. 
Is it because I don’t want to under- 
stand? I suddenly have the feeling 
that I am dreaming. That nothing like 
this could be. Tell me again just what 
you have been saying.” 

He told her again. He had a great 
sensation of relief because she was so 


quiet about it. After all, the mod rit 
wife was an improvement on those of — 
our grandfathers. Here were no 
hysterics, no reproaches, no outcries, 
He said patiently: 

“I was the man Burnap in the 
Thalia-Duval-Burnap incident.” 

She was silent. She seemed to be 
seeking through her mind, as if she 
were in a wide marshland, looking for 
a lost key. Then she said, as slowly 
and dully: 

“When did you begin to love her, 
Humphrey ?” 

He flushed. 

“It was the summer the doctor sent 
you away. Judith, a man’s just a man, 
It wasn’t that I didn’t love you, darling. 
I was alone, and—an us 

“I am beginning to understand. But 
that was last summer, and now it is 
spring again—and still “4 

“Judith, I # 

“I remember,” she said mechani- 
cally, “the winter your uncle sent 
you away to sell the rights to his in- 
ventions on the Gulf coast and in Cuba, 
That winter, Humphrey, here in New 
York, I was alone. There was a man 
I have always liked. I went out with 
him quite often—until I began to feel 
my pulses stir with the age-old call 
which is only—flesh. But my soul 
stood between him and me—my soul 
that belonged to you. Where was your 
soul, Humphrey, when you went to 
her? Hadn’t you a man’s right to suf- 
fer while I was gone?” 

His head drooped sullenly. 

“That talk about souls—it’s pretty 
poetry, but it doesn’t help a fellow 
when zs 

“I am understanding. Have patience 
with me.” 

He raised his head eagerly. 

“Oh, I am having patience, Judith! 
And I think you are wonderful, and 
) 

“Just a moment, Humphrey. When 
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I was home again—you were still in 


the hands of this——” 

“Yes, I was. But you’re so sensible, 
you will understand. She fed my sense 
of adventure, Judith. She didn’t de- 
stroy my love for you. She couldn't. 
But this adventure, it was—it was ex- 
citing. It got me away from the mo- 
notony of life—the routine.” 

“I am understanding,” she said 
slowly. “Drop by drop, the cup of 
comprehension is filling for me, Hum- 
phrey. Now, tell me why I am needed 
in this matter. Does any one beside 
me know you are Burnap? I mean 
any one beside me and—that woman?” 

“That’s just it! That’s just it, 
Judith! No one but us three must 
know. Thalia—you can see how bravé 
she has been. I told her—that night— 
over Duval’s body—that if it were 
known Burnap was I—I would be 
ruined—utterly. My whole financial 
prospects hang on Uncle John right 
now. He’s about to take me into part- 
nership. But if this scandal came out 
I You know how merciless he is 
about such things—how relentless. 
So I told her that if she would not give 
me away—if she would face the trial 
without me—without my testimony, I 
mean, in her behalf—I would see that 
she was acquitted. The janitor will 
testify there were two men in the room 
at the time of the shooting. He saw 
us both go in, but I was muffled up. 
I always was. He didn’t know me ex- 
cept as Burnap—Burnap, who is-_said 
to have fled to Florida. Then she has 
Duval’s dying statement. The jury 
ought to acquit her. But, of course, it 
might not.” 

He paused, trying to arrange his 
sentences more eloquently. Judith was 
silent. Again she seemed to be turn- 
ing her vision inward, seeking through 
a strange country for a lost key. Then 
he said eagerly: 

“Judith, you have a_ remarkable 
power over women. You seem always 
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to know just how to touch them. 
Whether it’s your maid, who's a she- ~ 
devil; or that imp, your sister, or my in- — 
fernally cross aunt, you can twist “em 
around your little finger/ Time and 
again, I’ve seen you exercise this 
power. Now, Judith, 
doesn’t acquit, Thalia will go to pieces, a 
the whole story will come out, I shall © 


if the jury ~~ 





























be ruined—thrown in the gutter! My — oy 


whole life will be spoiled. Judith, don’t _ 


” 





you see 

“T see very little yet,” she said slowly. ; 
“But my inner sight will come. _ 
go on.’ 


have this trial put through with women 
jurors. He’s doing it for political ef- 
fect. And partly, I think, it’s because 
he’s so cold-blooded, so cynical, he 
wants to see what a bunch of respect- 
able women will do to Thalia’s kind. 
He’ll have his way; you can bet on. 
that. The prosecuting attorney is back- 
ing him up in it, because Cautelous 
thinks it will be a sure victory, then, 
for the prosecution. Judith——" + 

“I am listening.” 

“You have been summoned @ a 
juror. Both sides will bet on you or 
at least think you a good chance. Sol 
am almost certain the lawyers will 
agree on you as one of the twelve. 
Judith, when the jury goes out to de- 
liberate, the verdict will be what you 
want it to be!” 

He leaned forward and laid a quick, 
frightened hand on her knee. 

“Judith, for God’s sake, save Thalia 
—because, in doing that, you will save 
me!” 


Gray dawn found Judith pacing the 
guest chamber into which she had 
locked herself alone. She was terribly 
tired from her incessant, restless move- 
ments. She was almost ready to drop. 
But she did not know it. Conscious- 


ness of her body was swallowed up in 
the turmoil and agony of her soul. 


Please 


“Judge Hardley is determined to _ 
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‘When Humphrey had quite finished 
all he had to say, she had answered by 
asking him to leave her to herself that 
night. To-morrow—oh, yes—to-mor- 
row she would talk again with him! 
- He acceded readily. She had been so 
sensible about it all, he thought, that 
she would be even quieter later on. 
Judith was reasonable. He blessed his 
lucky stars that he had such a reason- 
able wife. He felt that he knew mar- 
ried women who would have raised the 
devil about this matter. How steady 
her voice had been! Not a hysterical 
note. A bit dull, a bit mechanical, per- 
haps, and a bit of a queer look about 
her eyes. Nothing more. 

Secure in the belief that he had 
gained her help in what he called the 

“<ncident,” Humphrey had kissed her 
warmly, had retired to his room, and 
“had soon gone to sleep, recalling, with 
his last thoughts, that Judith had said 


. ~what she needed was time to think out 


what was best. That was just what 
‘she’d always said when he’d asked her 
~about important matters, such as in- 
teresting Uncle John in a financial af- 
fair. Dear old girl! Knew just what 
to expect of a man, and had no fool, 
high-flown ideas. 

Judith, meantime, as he slept, paced 
or raged the guest-chamber floor. The 
rose sprays on the dainty wall paper 
mocked her with their inane prettiness. 
A little Kewpie pincushjon figure 
smirked at her. The big white cat, 
which had followed her, stirred on 
the rug and yawned lazily, observing 
her with inscrutable, feline orbs. 

Somewhere in the distance, the shrill 
clatter of an ambulance bell rushed by; 
milk wagons came and went; the spar- 
rows under the eaves began to chat- 
ter of the day ahead. 

She stopped at one of the clear- 
paned windows and looked out. Gray 
—gray—gray—the false dawn before 
the true. She sank on her knees, and 
laid her head on the window sill. Thus 


she remained a few moments. Then, 

as the light grew brighter, a surge of ys 
sheer rage drove her back to her pac- 
ing. 

She was finding that these who love 
greatly can hate greatly. She was 
eaten with hate of Thalia, the enchant- 
ress. Thalia, the witch-woman. 
Thalia, who had _ stolen—who had 
wrecked. Oh, somehow—somewhere 
—there must be joy left in the world! 
Her angry pulses answered her. Yes, 
there was joy—that of crushing as she 
had been crushed. That of ruining an- 
other’s world, as her own had been 
ruined. That of putting behind bars 
the woman who had done this, 

As the light increased, her purpose 
hardened. It began to take definite 
shape. To think of finesse. Of di- 
plomacy. Of how to meet liars with 
lying. Of how to make Humphrey be- 
lieve that her presence on that jury 
would save this thief for whom he had 
dared to ask her help. If Thalia, when 
condemned, screamed eut an accusation 
of Humphrey, calling on him to bear 
witness for her, then all that was 
needed was denial. Humphrey would 
deny his presence in that room of 
tragedy quickly enough. Humphrey, 
in his terror, had been quite mistaken 
in supposirfg that Thalia could do him 
any harm. No one would believe her. 
Judith herself would say she did not 
believe it. The.world would think this 
Village enchantress had gone mad. 
But, perhaps, there would not even be 
that difficulty. Perhaps the woman, 
realizing, at last, what she was, would 
go to her punishment as to a just ex- 
piation. 

Judith throbbed with the wish to 
hurt her. She tried not to think of 
Humphrey at all. 


When Humphrey came down to 
breakfast, his wife poured his coffee 


quietly for him. She had dressed 
again, and had bathed her face. She 
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drank and ate with him. After break- 
fast, she went with him into the li- 
brary, and there assured him that she 
was going on the jury, if the summons 
came, that now she understood every- 
thing and was going to take things into 
her hands. She felt sure that he was 
right, she said, in assuming she had in- 
fluence with women. 

“T knew you'd save the day,” he said 
eagerly. “I knew you’d see it just 
won't do to have her punished. After 
all, the brave girl saved my life. Just 
think, Judith! But for her your hus- 
band would be six feet underground— 
dead—and you and the kid ” He 
shuddered over the picture, and hur- 
ried to his day’s work, for Uncle John 
was not to be neglected, no matter what 
the circumstances were. 





The law’s machinery caught Judith, 
the jurywoman, into its functioning, in 
due and acceptable course. She found 
herself in the jury box with eleven sis- 
ter jurors. The court room was large, 
but every available space was snatched 
by the highly interested crowd which 
wanted to see the newest drama staged 
by Justice & Company—the incessant, 
curiosity-filled crowd which is the mod- 
ern form of those who watched the 
gladiatorial shows in ancient Rome’s 
arena. 

Judith thought little of the specta- 
tors. Neither did she concern herself 
about Judge Hardley on the bench. 
She was busy considering the looks of 
the prisoner at the bar who had been 
ushered in, and now sat crouching in 
her chair. 

Was this small, shrinking, white- 
faced thing, gowned in dull black, 
Thalia, the enchantress? 

Was this the creature said to be 
merry, witty, teasingly alive, and very 
beautiful? Had men only imagined 
her charms? Or had the icy wind of 
disaster, of terror, blown away her 
loveliness, blown away all hint of arch- 
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ness, leaving only this pale, huddled 
woman whose’ big, dark eyes looked in ~ 
dilation from a fear-pinched face? ee. 

The circles under her eyes were | 
nearly as black as her dress. Her ~ 
handkerchief was balled in her hands, ~ 
and she clenched her fingers around it © 
as though her self-control was depend- 
ent on that. Her gaze roved the court ~ 
room. Nowhere did it seem to find © 
rest. She was looking for Humphrey, ~ 
Judith concluded coldly, and there © 
leaped to her mind a cruel exultation. ~ 
It was not Humphrey who held the en-~~ 
chantress’ destiny. It was herself, 
Judith, whose world had been over- 
turned by” this protean creature who — 
could now, so cleverly, look small, ~ 
white-faced, and harmless. ~ 

The trial coiled on, fascinating to the 
spectators, and full of material for the 
delighted reporters. At last came 
Cautelous’ opportunity to present his 
usual brilliant attack on behalf of the 
State. 

Judith did not hear the prosecuting 
attorney. She was aware that he was 
at his best. She knew this because the 
whole courtroom was hanging tensely 
on his tidal flood of eloquence. She 
felt it made no difference whether he 
were at his best or not; she knew that’ 
in the closeted and intimate hours of 
jury consultation it would lieewith her 
what the verdict would be. Let the 
prosecutor be ever so brilliant, she felt ~ 
her own potency with women! She, | 
with her intuitive understanding, her 
ready flashes of wit and sympathy—it 7 
was she in whose hands lay power over 
this small creature, who, pale and terri- 
fied, listened in dreadful fascination to — 
the splendid diatribes of Cautelous, q 

A fly buzzed in and out of the jury 
box. Judith, who did not hear the at- 
torney, heard the fly, and was annoyed 
by its persistence. It seemed to be 
forever coming back to her, forever 
droning at her ear, much like the de- 
testable feeling of pity which was stir- 
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' fing in her subconsciousness for this 

woman Thalia, this stealer of men. 

Judith pondered on why the prisoner 

* chose to wear black. Purely a theatri- 
cal appeal to the jury, she decided ; just 
__ as some women prisoners, for the same 
reason, would choose white. It was 
always one extreme or the other. 
White to pretend innocence, or black 
_ to feign repentance. 

For the sake of appearances, Judith 
kept her eyes fronting on the attorney. 
Without hearing anything he was say- 

“ing, she found herself irritated by the 
gesture he used so often—a stabbing 
of the air with his right forefinger as 
if to pierce the defenses of the prisoner 
with his irrefutable logic. The fly went 
buzzing toward him. It seemed to link 


his words with Judith’s sense of hear- 
ing, artd she listened idly to the next 
few sentences. 

“We have the dying man’s signed 
testimony that she mortally wounded 


him to save Burnap, whom he was 
about to kill. There is no doubt as to 
the signature. Experts have declared 
it genuine. But did the dying Duval 
know what he was signing? We have 
no testimony as to that, He may have 
dictated a far different text. Then, as 
the mists of death closed over him, may 
not this subtle woman have obtained his 
faltering signature to something he had 
never——” 

The attorney for the defense sprang 
to his feet, exclaiming with mechanical 
alertness : 

“Your honor, I object!” 

Judith’s attention went back to her 
own thoughts, her own consideration 
of what she ought to do. This woman, 
Thalia, was clever—yes, and even sub- 
tle, as the attorney had said. She was 
no subnormal creature, to be excused 
because she was one of the weak sis- 
ters. To release her was to open again 
for Thalia a career of thievery, of 
crafty and finally triumphant approaches 
to other women’s husbands. A flush of 


angry indignation swept through Judie 
Harrow. She had a sudden, sustain- 
ing sense of her own responsibility in 
this matter. She ‘must not listen to the 
childish arguments of a pity, putting 
out feeble, irrational tentacles of ap- 
peal for Thalia. She must support the 
prosecuting attorney. 


Yet;-when the jury retired to the se- 
clusion of an isolated room to delib- 
erate among themselves as to Thalia’s 
fate, Judith Harrow found that her 
mind was not yet, as she phrased it si- 
lently, settled. 

In her thoughts something was elud- 
ing her; something which she needed 
in considering this case; something 
which seemed to be° endeavoring to 
struggle up from her _ subconscious 
depths; or was it trying to get in from 
some greater, outside source of wis- 
dom? Disturbed, puzzled by her own 
unusual irresolution, she stood aside 
and listened to the feminine declara- 
tions which immediately ensued among 
the jurors. 


It was an uncomfortable room. 
Judith wondered if the court had made 
them uncomfortable on purpose—that 
they might the sooner-assist the birth of 
justice. The chairs were stiff and hard, 
except a large rocker. By a tacit sense 
of fair play, Mrs. Jacobs, who was the 
stoutest woman in the room, got the 
rocker. The moment she was estab- 
lished in it, she began to rock solidly to 
and fro. For years afterward, the 
sound of that rocker haunted the 
dreams of Judith Harrow. 

Precisely as both Judith and the at- 
torney for the prosecution had fore- 
seen, the jurors were soon turning their 
thumbs down in unison. Thalia was 
their enemy. They were all women of 
irreproachable morals. She must be 
dealt with accordingly. 

Judith’s listening was interrupted by 
a rush of thought which hurried her 
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back into her own mind. Yet these 
_ thoughts were not that which evaded 
her. For a moment, after they passed, 
her mind was quite blank. 

Then, through the shifting, puzzling 
phases of her consciousness, a sudden 
illumination streamed, a broad, white 
light of understanding. If ‘she had 
ever possessed Humphrey, no woman 
could ever have taken him away. The 
commerce of what is commonly called 
“love” had been between them. But 
even that required two. It could not 
exist alone. Neither could a union of 
souls exist, except through two. In 
this higher union, she had offered her- 
sélf, and had believed that she had been 
received. She knew, now, that that 
seeming reception had been only a foam 
of words from Humphrey. When he 
said his soul loved her, that he would 
be always loyal, he had merely been 
one of the numerous parrot-people, 
who pick up and use phrases of whose 
deep meaning they have no cognizance. 

What Humphrey had really brought 


to their marriage was not Humphrey 


at all, but the body he functioned 
through and took pleasure in. It was 
no more the real Humphrey than the 
aéroplane through which an aviator 
takes the delight of the skies is the 
aviator. Judith could not lose what 
she had never had. A little coquetry 
on her part, a deft smoothing over of 
conditions, and she could have. again, 
passionately on his part, all of Hum- 
phrey that she had ever enjoyed. Just 
in the same way, other men quite as 
handsome, as magnetic, would gladly 
come to her. But the real Humphrey, 
the loyal Humphrey was not hers— 
would never be. 

Her thoughts darted on to Thalia, 
exemplar of those heterz, famous in 
ancient days. Did Thalia own him? 
No. Just as Thalia had taken him 
from Judith, so annoyance and her fear 
had taken him from Thalia. And now 
she confronted a third consideration and 


sifted it carefully. Was there any one 
in the world whom Humphrey could ~ 
love loyally? Any one to whom all his ~ 
best efforts, even though they might be — 
mistaken efforts, would be singularly — 
and faithfully directed? Could there © 
ever be, had there ever been, one for 
whom he felt that single-minded devo- ~ 
tion which never fails? Through the © 
broad light in her mind streamed an 
answer. Yes—one. 
whom Humphrey would ever tin 
love—himself. All others were to him 
an accident of life, to be seized or re- 
jected as the case might be best for 
Humphrey. 

Strangely enough, this thought 
brought no anger with it. It drew, in- ~ 
stead, in its wide train, another under- 
standing; Humphrey was not so much 7 
a bad man as he was embryonic. He 
was not adult. If it were in the scheme 
of things for his soul to return again 
to earth, successive centuries might 
well bring him to adulthood; to a 
point where he could respect the love 
engendered between himself and” an- 
other as something greater than him- 
self; something for which any sacrifice - 
could be made—and even made with a 
pleasure in the suffering of the sacri- 
fice. But to tell that to Humphrey, 
now, would be to say it to a little child; 
a selfish, exasperated child who was 
quite ready to give all he had to give 
—meaningless words and his physique. 

Now, for the first time, there was 
in her a pity, not for Thalia and not 
for herself, but for Humphrey. Judith 
understood, at last, that she herself was 
centuries beyond her husband. In her 
superior percipience, she saw, and 
deeply desired, the perfect union which 
nothing can break because it is greater 
than even the angry, insistent torments 
of the flesh. But he had no such con- 
ception, and could never have, so far as 
his present phase of existence went. 

Again she thought of Thalia and 
wondered if this woman’s brave reti- 
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cence about the identity of the so- 
called Burnap meant that in her irregu- 
lar alliance Thalia also had sought 
anxiously for something greater than 
brute love, and was now standing, as 
best she could, for her ideals; willing, 
even, to be snuffed out by prison walls 
rather than call on Humphrey to ruin 
himself by testimony in her behalf. 
The attorney for the State had sug- 
gested Duval’s signature as trickery 
practiced on a dying man. But Judith 
found that she herself felt certain the 
circumstances were exactly as Hum- 
phrey and Thalia had said. 

Judith now wished that Thalia had 
been of Humphrey’s kind; that she had 
stripped the. matter bare. That she 
had escaped, as she undoubtedly would 
have done, by the clear testimony of 
Humphrey Harrow, rising business 
man and pillar of society. Then the 
matter would have been out of Judith’s 
hands. Then she realized how cow- 
ardly the wish was. It is through the 
solving of problems, it is through areas 
of choice, that the soul grows adult— 
not through golden drifting on easy 
tides. 

Judith turned to her fellow jurors 
and quietly set about effacing the elo- 
quence of the famous district attorney. 

Gently, persuasively, touchingly, she 
talked. Under her simple, but heart- 
stirring words, the acrid brilliance of 
the prosecutor began to fade, and the 
quality of mercy to stir, vaguely enough 
at first, in the souls of the women—ex- 
cept in one. And that one was as 
formidable as though the whole eleven 
stood out for conviction. 

The obstinate juror was Mrs. 
Jacobs. She was a large, solid-looking 
woman of about forty, clad in purple 
poplin. Her faded, blond hair was 
lavishly dyed, and her lips were unduly 
rouged, but she remained distinctly the 
bourgeoise housewife, with not an ad- 
venturous touch about her. Her hus- 
band was a prosperous butcher. 


Judith soon discovered that thi 
woman was listening to her argument; 


about as attentively as she herself had 


listened to the State attorney’s. Mrs, 
Jacobs’ mind was fixed for condemna- 
tion. She sat in the large-rocking chair 
and rocked calmly, with the indiffer- 
ence of one superior to any mere flow 
of sentences. When her eleven sister 
jurors announced themselves for ac- 
quittal and appealed to her Mrs, 
Jacobs said: 

“There ain’t a bit of sense in turning 
women like her loose on the commun- 
ity. The community is already no bet- 
ter than it needs to be. If decent 
women like us sets free women like 
that, it’s a plain encouragement to all 
her kind. I wisht we could send her 
up for a hundred years; I bi'lieve 
Lawyer Cautelous was right when he 
said that signed testimony of Duval’s 
was trickery.” 

“Yes—yes! That’s the way we 
thought at first,” little Mrs. Prawne 
returned quickly. “But Mrs. Harrow 
has made us feel differently.” 

Mrs. Jacobs merely rocked. 
Prawne hastened on. 
“Besides, I think that on jury duty 
we women ought to be _ reasonable. 
Here’s eleven of us agreed on acquittal. 
Now you are only one. What's the 
sense in your keeping us in this hot 
room? I’ve got a half-finished dress 
at home, and my sister-in-law will like 
as not give my husband indigestion 
with her cooking, and he’ll take it out 
on the children. Let’s be reasgnable, 
Mrs. Jacobs! You come over to the 
majority.” 

Mrs. Jacobs rocked. She said: 

“Reason ain’t nothing to do with a 
majority. Reason is just—reason.” 

“But didn’t you hear what Mrs. Har- 
row said?” put in a slender young 
woman with a sweet, appealing voice. 

“We ain’t here to listen to Mrs. 
Harrow. I listened careful enough to 
the State’s attorney.” 
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Judith looked keenly at the speaker. 


‘It seemed to Judith Harrow that even 


Cautelous had had nothing to do with 
Mrs. Jacobs’ decision. Against all 
women like Thalia, Mrs. Jacobs stood 
in society’s defense; to her there would 
be no mitigating circumstances. Al- 
though she suddenly felt the utter 
hopelessness of it, Judith turned her 
powers of persuasion to Mrs. Jacobs 
individually. She made no more im- 
pression than a wave on a granite 
bowlder. Mrs. Jacobs rocked. Finally, 
she said, evidently determined to end 
the matter ; 

“Mrs. Harrow, you are a real nice 
woman, and you've got a real nice 
choice of words. The trouble is that 
they’re just words. You ain’t thirty 
yet. You are real beautiful. Your 
husband is crazy about you; my cousin 
is your janitor, and he told me so. 
You ain’t fit to judge this Thalia crea- 
ture. JZ am. I know what being de- 
ceived means. My husband has give 
me no end of trouble. If you was in 
my case, I’d agree to come over to your 
side. But you ain’t, and that ends it.” 

Dumb, Judith looked at her. Was 
this what life demanded for the sav- 
ing of Thalia? That she, Judith Har- 
row, should descend from her proud 
pedestal and admit to these eager-eared 
women, at least two of them typical 
gossip hounds, that she was in the same 
class with a Mrs. Jacobs? 

Mrs. Jacobs had pledged herself to 
“come over” if But what a word 
is “if!’ A wave of actual nausea 
swept over Judith. No, no. She had 
honestly done her best for the small, 
pale creature who was society’s enemy. 
This last thing—this soiling of the 
white ermine of her own envied repu- 
tation for happiness—this could not be. 





Back into the court room the jurors 
came at last. To Judith, exhausted, 
almost spent, the whole place seemed 
unchanged, but hazy. The judge might 
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have been there since creation, and 
ing to be there for all time. The small, 
white prisoner in her dull black” 
crouched, as before, in her chair; per=— 
haps her face was a shade whiter, a 
that were possible. 

The prosecuting attorney had a satel 
isfied look. He had avenged the State” 
on one of its enemies. The counsel for” 
defense struggled to pretend the con-— 
fidence he had too much sense to feel, ~ 
He knew he was no match for Cau- 7 
telous, except where his case had sym- ~ 
pathy beforehand. 3 

Mrs. Jacobs’ thick, silk poplin, three- ” 
fifty a yard and made by the best dress- ~ 
maker on the block, rustled impor= 7 
tantly; for Judith had insisted that ~ 
Mrs. Jacobs take the office of fore- 
woman. “<j 

The jury passed into its accustomed 
place. Judith even heard the buzzing 
of what she took wearily to be the same 
fly, although it may have been his thous — 
sandth cousin. But, except for the fly, 
a sudden, potent stillness fell on the 
great court room. Ears stretched to 
hear the verdict, and instinctively the 
spectators checked even their breathing 
to gather every word, though their eyes 
watched chiefly the prisoner, greedy to 
see what the effect on her would be. 

Judith looked at nothing. She felt 
the presence of Humphrey in the room 
like a thing with invisible, but reaching 
tentacles. She felt the agonized self- 
control of the prisoner. She heard— 
and heard—the buzzing of the. insist- 
ent fly. 

Then Mrs. Jacobs spoke. Her voice 
delivered itself as importantly as her 
silk had rustled. For this time, at least, 
she held the center of the limelight. 
For this time, at least, she quite extin- 
guished the beautiful, wonderfully 
gowned Mrs. Humphrey Harrow. 
Mrs. Jacobs stood up as she spoke. In 
her rasping, firm voice, a bit like one 
of her husband’s meat saws, she said: 

“We, the jury, find the prisoner-——" 
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‘Judith brushed away the fly. The 
 prisoner’s hands clenched on her balled 
handkerchief. 
“Not guilty,” continued the fore- 
woman. “We are for acquittal.” 
Judith had paid in full the demanded 
price. 


Once over, the Thalia-Duval-Bur- 
map incident rapidly receded from the 
public mind. The day of Thalia’s 
acquittal, two large graft scandals, a 
delightful, puzzling theft of some gu- 
bernatorial jewels, and the raiding of 
an expensively moist, costly caravan- 
sary, wiped her from the journalistic 
slate—therefore from herd interest. 

No one knew where the enchantress 
had fled; nor what new lights on life 
she might have garnered from her re- 
cent terror and suspense. 

Of course, the jurors whom Judith 
had won over talked of little else but 
their recent important experience. 
They flavored it with pity for Judith. 
Although she had not given the 
woman’s name, Judith had made it very 
clear to them that Mrs. Jacobs could 
never again hurl at her her own ex- 
emption from marital _ infelicity. 
Through Judith’s frank admission of 
failure to hold her husband had run 
such a broken tone of agony that even 
Mrs. Jacobs’ stolidity had been moved 
to pat her clumsily and say: 

“Never mind, darlin’, He’s nothin’ 
but a man. They’re all alike. I 
mighter knowed it! And if you're 
really so set on havin’ us show off 
charitable, so they can’t say we settled 
her “hash, just ‘cause we was women, 
why I’ll do as you want.” 

Just now, in her own florally car- 
peted home, Mrs. Jacobs rocked and 
talked. They had promised to keep 
Judith’s-secret, but, of course, it was 
all right to tell it to her own sister. 

Judith herself was in the big, rose- 
colored bedroom belonging to herself 
and Humphrey. He had just come in. 


He hurried toward her, eagerness ia 
his eyes, on his lips. But she checked 
him. 

“Not now, 
talk with you.” 

“If we must. 
a kiss.” 

“When you were first telling me 
about all this, Humphrey, you said of 
this woman, Thalia, ‘She couldn’t de- 
stroy my love for you. She couldn’t.’” 

“Oh, that’s true!” 

“Yes, it is true of the kind of love 
you had for me. Thalia could not de- 
stroy your love for me or for any 
other woman attractive to you. 
Through your whole life, Humphrey, 
you will be able to turn lightly from 
one woman to another. Of you, of 
this, I have no criticism to make except 
that, being what you are, you should 
never have promised me to be what 
you never were, and never can be—a 


Humphrey. I want to 


But I’m starving for 


_man.” 


“What the devil do you mean? J, 
not a man!” 

“A man is something higher than a 
brute, Humphrey.  Brutes cannot 
make promises; or if they made them, 
they would be parrot speeches, as yours 
were, and easily broken, like yours. 
So I divide men into two classes— 
those who are really men, who can 
stand by an oath even to their own 
hurt, and those who only seem to be 
men, but really haven’t crawled that far 
up the evolutionary scale.” 

He flushed angrily. 

“Turned sarcastic, have you? Stuff 
like that !” 

“Il am not sarcastic, and it is not 
stuff. You must have patience with me 
in my explanations, Humphrey, just as 
in the hour in which you wrecked my 
world, I had patience with you.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. 
said: 

“All this talk is disappointing, Ju- 
dith. I thought that miserable incident 
was closed, for good.” 


He 
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“Bear with me, Humphrey,” she an- 
swered quietly. “You will never have 
to bear any repetition of what I’m tell- 
ing you now. I-have been slow in 
drinking my cup of comprehension. 
Back there in the courtroom something 
unseen held it to my lips, but I only 
drank part of it. Enough to free the 
woman, who had only destroyed one 
to save another, who deserved no 
blame about the killing, though much 
blame in other ways. Now, I have 
done with her. She has gone wholly 
out of my life, and I wish her only— 
growth of soul—and understanding. I 
—have only you to consider now.” 

“Judith 

“Humphrey, it was not until I got 
home and had an hour by myself that 
I was able to drink the dregs of the 
comprehension offered me. But in 
those dregs a clarifying potion lay. It 
gave me still further vision.” 

“If you’d cut the fool similes you’re 
using,” he said sharply, “and come 
down to brass tacks——” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Very well, coming down to brass 
tacks, I did not know until after I got 
home what my own course should be. 
But now I do know. The first step is 
making you understand.” 

He made an angry little sound in his 
throat. She said quietly: 

“Perhaps I am wrong in saying you 
will always be like this. The years 
may change you. I am afraid not. I 
think that in this phase of your exist- 
ence a 

“What do you mean—phase of my 
existence ?” 

“Humphrey, every one has to learn 
eventually to be something more than 
a self-worshiper. Just now, you have 
only one love—one passionate, sincere 
love—for which you would sacrifice 
any one, for which you have toiled and 
will toil again.” 

He broke in violently: 

“So you’ve got it in your head that 


there’s some unknown woman whouea ot 
I worship ?” ~ 


“No no, Humphrey. Your worship 


does not extend to man, woman, Or — 


God. It is confined strictly to your- ~ 
self. It is Humphrey Harrow you 
love—and Humphrey Harrow only.” 

“How much more of this kind of 
slander do you expect me to listen to?” 
he demanded bitterly. “Of course, 
you’re taking it out on me. You 
couldn’t be really big! You couldn't 
just save Thalia and then take up our 
life sweetly and happily.” 

“No, Humphrey, I couldn’t. What- 
ever my faults are, and I know they 
are many, I have crawled far enough 
up the scale to be at least a real woman. 
If I give any one a promise—if I take 
an oath, I keep it. I am my word. 
Nothing less than this should you have 
been, but I, who thought myself mar- 
ried to a man, have married the worst 
of all phantoms—a body to whose soul 
I had no key.” 

He walked indignantly over to the. 
window and stared out, his elbow” 
brushing a tall, white fuchsia, growing 
in a bronze pot, on its stand near him, 
He wheeled, faced her again, and 
snapped: 

“I think it’s time for you to cut this 
highbrow talk. I’ve had enough of 
it!” 

“No, it’s not time to cut it, Hum- 
phrey. This is your time to listen. 
And it’s not highbrow stuff, but just 
simple truth about life. There are mil- 
lions like you, Humphrey; clever, shal- 
low, self-indulgent millions, who are 
above the brutes in intelligence, but 
only in intelligence.” 

“Calling me the missing link, are 
you?” he sneered, looking at her with 
puzzled, uneasy eyes. 

“You could not have put it better, 
Humphrey. Life develops people con- 
tinuously, but it’s an irregular continu- 
pusness. Your cleverness has run 
ahead of your soul. Far less clever 
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people than you really are your su- 
periors in that they have pride of race 
and honor—they keep their word.” 

“Word! Word! For God’s sake, 
pick out a new term! Where is all this 
talk driving, Judith? You must have 
an end in view.” 

“T have. 
I hold you free from blame. You 
never took anything from me when 
you went to Thalia because I had never 
had part or parcel in the real you. 
Neither did she. Like me, she held a 
phantom, a body to whose soul, poor 
wretch, she had no key. So when dan- 
ger and scandal fell on her and threat- 
ened to rend her, you, being only a 
body, fell away from.her, too.” 

His hand closed around the fuchsia 
unconsciously. He wrenched it from 
the soil and crushed it till the juices ran 
through his fingers, as he said furi- 
ously : 

“Spill all this nonsense clean out of 
your system. Actually, you are taunt- 


ing me for not living now with the very 
woman you said I wrecked your world 


by living with! Say all you’ve got to 
say now, for after this we settle down 
and forget it!” 

Her gaze deepened on his; under it, 
his eyes fell away. Perceiving now 
what he had done to the plant, he threw 
it from him with an exclamation of 
- disgust, drew out his handkerchief, and 
wiped his fingers carefully clean. 

Judith said: 

“We shall not settle down, Hum- 
phrey. Nor shall it be forgotten. I 
am going to divorce you, and if you 
try to stop me, if you do not help me 
to get the divorce as quietly as possible 
for the child’s sake, I will compel you 
to it, in ways you will not like.” 

Aghast he stared at her. The flush 
in his face died white. His lips dried 
until his tongue sought to moisten 
them. He stammered: 

“B-by God, I believe you mean it!” 

“T do mean it.” 


I want you to realize that_ 


He rushed to her and seized her i 
his arms. His love for her came at 
him in a surging, pulsing flood. He 
crushed her against his breast, against 
the sudden leaping of his heart. Surely 
the old magic, the magic of his many 
conquests, would hold her. He cried 
in a voice stormy with his madness: 

“T won’t let you go. I can’t! I love 
you—love you—love you!” 

He might as well have held a snow 
woman in his arms. She made no re- 
sistance. She did net stir in his in- 
closing clasp. She whe had been a per- 
fect mate as well as wife, she who had 
been all responsiveness, had no re- 
sponse for him now. Fer the first time 
in his life, he was conscious that he 
grasped something which was living 
and yet dead. Terrified, he let her go. 
He fell back from her and looked 
wildly at her, seeking—seeking—in her 
eyes, on her lips, in her hands, some 
token of agitation. He feund every- 
where the same gentle, snow calm. He 
said thickly: 

“The baby!” 

“T shall take him. It is my right tn- 
der the circumstances.” 

“Your life—hereafter 

“I shall go into the world, loeking 
for a real man, and, God willing, I shall 
find him.” 

“You,” he choked, “yeu dare to tell 
me—that ?” 

A sudden, understanding pity came 
into her eyes. Something in that pity 
moved her further away still. She 
said: 

“I have learned to dare, Humphrey. 
It is the only way. I am going now to 
plan about packing. You will see me 
again, of course. But this is our real 
farewell. Humphrey—beloved phan- 
tom—I give you back to life. Dear 
ghost, for those few years of illusion— 
all you had to give—I thank you. 
Good-by !” 


She was gone. The door had closed 
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The Cup of Comprehension 


behind her. He sank into a chair, his afterward felt was a mad moment, he - 
knees weak under him. A sense of un- believed what she had said about him)” 
reality gripped him: A seismic, in- Then all his lifelong, exquisitely nursed) 
comprehensible tremor ran through and tended egoisms rushed to his aid. | 
him, a cold, vibrating tremor, carrying Flooded now with self-pity, he saty 
with it a shocking feeling of insecurity gazing dumbly at the drear blanknest” 
about himself. Almost, for what he of the closed door. " 





JOURNEY SONG 


HAT does it matter which we chase 
Over the endless sky, 
Night with her soft black starry face, 
Day like a dragonfly, 
If you can love—and I? 


What does it matter what we be, 
Colors seen by the blind, 

Threads in a carpet, buds on a tree, 
Poems said in the mind, 
Now you are kissed and kind? 


What does it matter where we pass 
After our petals fall? 
Under the earth that our flesh makes grass 
Love will host for us all. 
He’ll have bread for us all, 
Bread and dear peace for us all. 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 
























looked at a calendar since coming 

to gambol in the heart of town, 
from the heart of Maryland. In city 
playgrounds, where the swings go high, 
the sliding boards are smooth, and the 
seesaws have delightful playfellows to 
bump up and down, Jacqueline was one 
of those volatile creatures who skip 
time’s rope by avoiding the trip-up fa- 
tal to the play—-love. 

For three, running seasons, at the 
Rarity Ball given annually to the rare, 
young flappers who gladden gray, old 
Manhattan, Jac Jilly had been awarded 
the beauty rapier, the prize of prizes. 
The night she lost the long, slight rapier 
to a blonde with pointed face and feet, 
the newer beauty was toasted at the 
dawn breakfast given by Cyril-Boniface 
in his bachelor quarters. 

Cyril was that species of all-around 
joyster whose parties are generally paid 
for by somebody else, whose clothes 
sprout as naturally as feathers, whose 
wits warrant no income tax, yet who 
somehow achieves an easy popularity in 
beauty-toasting realms. Cyril’s public 
boost of the blonde who eclipsed Jacque- 
line’s vividly alluring face in the 
scramble for ephemeral supremacy in 
no way fell short of the eulogy by 
which he had popularized Jac Jilly, 
when she bore a first-beauty trophy to 
her mid-town lodgings. His toast 
blithely emphasized how fleet the sea- 
sons ! 

Jacqueline was game enough to pass 
cigarettes to the blonde toast. 


a uN JILLY had scarcely 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 
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“The One-Way Street” 


“Dawn blues,” she admitted, in a 
shrugging aside to her host. 

Cyril was adept at undertones. 

“Wait till I’ve ordered taxicabs for 
the bunch; we'll have a smoke together, 
That is, if you won’t mind walking 
home. I’m not paying for the cabs, 
y'know.” 

She shook a dark head bedecked by 
a cap with dangling topaz stringlets. 

“I’m smoking myself to extinction, 
Bonny.” 

“You'll be tempted to when you try 
my new cigs.” His surface laugh made 
him appear more boyish than he was, 
“The chap who’s footing our five 
o'clock breakfast has stacked me with a 
Russian brand; the best you ever 
tasted.” 

“I'd give my last hour for something 
new in a smoke,” she admitted, cadence 
more volatile than her brows. 

Breakfast over, and the light at the 
windows beginning to combat the in- 
candescents, Cyril telephoned for the 
cabs. The bevy soon scattered, among 
them the elated, little blonde with an 
initiat beauty rapier. Jacqueline re- 
mained to test the new brand of ciga- 
rettes. 

From a chair by a graceful smoking 
stand, she watched Cyril click off his 
breakfast lights. Of a morning, the 
buoyant townster who had sponsored 


her first steps in the eternal pursuit of _ 


transient joy showed that not a few 
flaps of the calendar had been turned 
since he’d drifted in, himself, from 
somewhere to play the gay game. Un- 






A Maid-of-All-Play 


" ustially good to look at, and of the boy- 
ish type, Cyril was holding his own 
rather well in the jump-rope sport which 
permits no cessation of vivacity, if the 
youthful measure is to be kept up. 

With the ghost of a sigh, Jacqueline 
stretched out a pair of ultraslim feet. 
Cyril settled at the opposite side of his 
fireplace. He gave a _ countersigh. 
Tinkering with the smoking parapher- 
nalia, he said: 

“I really didn’t think much of the 
maid who won the beauty rapier at this 
raree-show ; did you?” 

“T’ve been thinking of her ever since,” 
confessed Jac wryly. 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“Naturally.” 

She shrugged; reached half eagerly 
for the treat he’d promised, an unusu- 
ally good cigarette. The spurt of a 
match showed her brows interrogative. 
They leveled to a frown. 

“It’s deathly cold in here, Bonny. 
Where’s your heat?” 

The flame of his match illumined 
wonderfully regular features, just be- 
ginning to demand a tinge of pity rather 
than a pang of envy. He answered 
philosophically. 

“In fashionable chambers, my dear, 
they don’t serve summons from land- 
lord to tenant. When your rent’s in 
arrears, and you haven’t even the pence 
for the presiding servitors, little things 
begin to happen—one night you lack 
heat, the next, telephone service, the 
next, light.” He drew enjoyably at his 
weed, 

Jacqueline put down her cigarette 
butt on the arm of her chair. 

He held his suspended. 

“Don’t you like the brand, Jac?” 

She shook her head. 

“But, my dear girl,” he said, in some 
consternation, “it’s the latest smoke! 
I went to no end of trouble for the 
case. You don’t know what you're 
passing up.” He might have been argu- 
ing a much weightier thing than a gra- 
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tuitous cigarette, bending forward in 
his chair, very handsome, with the hag- 
gard light of morning at his windows, 
said Jacqueline, of 


“It tastes ashy,” 


the latest smoke. 

He threw up his hands, and leaned 
back in his chair without taking the 
trouble to avert his eyes from a lovely 
face whose malcontent was the shadow 
seen of a morning when a number of 
midnights have been skipped away. 
Jacqueline’s posture—small, curled head 
against the back of an easy-chair, long, 
silken ankles crossed, slight shoulders 
unconfined, in bodice of golden crape, 
hand-painted with purple iris, empha- 
sizing the dancing grace of her, the 
semblance of that extreme youth which 
slips shadowless through the game. 

Cyril was moved to take his eyes 
from her by a hint of bothersome color 
in his face. 

“Idle through, maid-of-all-play,” he 
drawled, in some mockery. “You've 
more beauty rapiers to your credit than 
the average. Why, you've a trio of 
swords to stab with, when the time 
comes to fight off crow’s-feet and laugh- 
ter wrinks.” 

She grimaced lightly. 

“Is that what they give us the rapiers 
for? T thought they were to fend off 
lovers.” 

He sat at ease again, smoking. 

“T’ll not fence about it; you’re too 
skilled at pricking.” 

She laughed and reached for the ciga- 
rette she had discarded. From. her 
curving lips a series of formless rings 
were soon rising, but to-night, some- 
how, she could not smoke to the end of 
a weed, and she tossed it from her with 
a gesture which clasped her hands be- 
hind her head and made her brows a 
dusky line over eyes, blue-green as the 
waters of an old mill race down in 
Maryland, in its heart, where she had 
come from. In a pause long enough 
to be almost serious, Jacqueline’s idle 
thoughts drifted back to a little girl 
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with uncurled hair, leaning to look at 
watery reflections in a mill pond—the 
lock gate, the mill residence, the mill, 
mirrored into playhouses of myriad col- 
ors on the pond, by the little girl’s fancy. 
How fleet the seasons! In their flight, 
the works had closed down, her parents 
had gone into the mill of eternity, a 
sister younger than she had become a 
matron-of-all-work—by now the waters 
of the mill race must have overflowed 
the dam. 

“A cig for your thoughts,” said Cyril, 
across the flameless fireplace. 

“Not worth a stub,” she replied. Jac 
broke her reverie by glancing about his 
living quarters—cane rack of smart 
sticks, card table, still-like wine closet, 
dusty bookshelf,.a skid-dice game in use 
when Boniface’s uncertain funds ran 
low. Contracting brows lent her a fleet- 
ing expression of scorn. In meeting 
Cyril’s half-quizzing gaze, she laid her 
hands along the arms of her chair. 

“What do you do when you get out 
of step with the parade, Bonny ?” 

His expression did not change. 

“My dear girl, how do I know?” 

She held his handsome, shallow eyes. 

“You're old enough to have had the 
blues sometimes,” she hazarded. 

His flush acknowledged the thrust, as 
he rose with an involuntary glance to- 
ward a mirror. Irrelevancy was one of 
his characteristics. 

“Skip along home for your beauty 
sleep, my dear. I'll ring you a taxi, if 
you have the pence.” There was scant 
diminution of zest in the tread which 
carried him to the telphone. 

Jacqueline put out a hand for her 
wrap. The cloak was of brick-colored 
veldyne with squirrel collar and lining, 
a gorgeous flap-rag from a costume dis- 
play wherein Jac had participated, and 
inherited the garment because of her 
popularity in smart pleasure spots. Her 
beauty had gained some renown. More 
than one Sunday supplement had fea- 
tured her. She shrugged over the flimsy 


coin purse which fell from a po 
the wrap, and drew on her eg 
button gloves with the. requisite egg 

“Light as my own,” lamented Cyril,” 
in restoring her purse. 

He closed her fingers over a fistful 
of his cherished, cigarettes. 

“Smoke it off, dear girl. All things 
go up in haze; beauty-blues, broke 
blues.” Cyril could convey, if g 
moved, a tithe of sincere sympathy fora 
playmate. 

She was, perhaps, in the mood to _ 
trip into sincerity, with ever-light purse 
and scant lightness in her heart. The 
eyes she lifted to him went turbid, like 
churned waters. 

“Under the bluff, hasn’t it all gone 
stale with you, Bonny ?” she challenged, 
“Underneath, aren’t you tired of raree- 
shows? Haven’t you gone dead to the 
fun?” Her tilted face was void of any 
undue sparkle. 

Cyril’s eyes leveled to hers. 

“Not a bit of it,” he lied, face shad- 
owed. 

“But what’s the game for, Bonny?” 
Her gesture included the skid-dice 
board by which he sometimes fattened 
a thin income, the breakfast disarray, 
the heatless radiators. ‘“What’s it all 
for?” - 

He stood looking at her with a levity 
which had something helpless in it— 
it was such palpable sham. 

“God knows,” he evaded. 

She struck her palms together, im- 
passioned for the second. 

“Oh, don’t put it up to God to know 
what you and I are for!” 

The flare of passion in a face mod- 
eled for laughter and charged with a 
new brand of beauty in despair sent 
both of his hands to hers, surprised 
into demonstration, unguarded as it was 
sincere. 

Then the telephone announced her 
taxicab. And Cyril Boniface recov- 
ered a careful elasticity in the hurried 
step which took him to the telephone. 
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A Maid-of-All-Play 


Tf he had his blue moments, his brack- 
* ish spells, they were indulged in alone. 
He was a cake eater, who got by glori- 
ously without toiling, through keeping 
up to an irresponsible magnetism which 
drew after him sundry followers of 
folly. By the time he came over to 
fasten her cloak with friendly hands, 
the veneer was on again, his polished 
features blithesome, his rich voice a bit 
metallic. 

“Take a tip from a good friend, Jilly” 
—there was even a jot of malevolence 
in the tone—“if your cigs are going 
ashy, flee. Flap away for a while. Get 
out of the heart of us. Anything but 
sobering up, y’know.” 

She let him manage the fasteners of 
her wrap. 

“Good advice,” she said carelessly. 
“To where might I flee, with about the 
price of a short-distance taxi in my 
purse ?” 

His fingers were less debonair than 
his words. 

“IT reiterate, dear girl; if your cigs 
are going faggish, fly to any one you 
can graft on. Don’t distress us by eyes 
becomingly darkened by desolation. 
We're reeds to lean on. We haven't 
it in us to come up to the glumpy sec- 
onds o’ life. And we like to remember 
any girlie we’ve vastly delighted in as 
very, very young.” He finished off this 
inference that her playday might be 
waning if she were developing depth 
by giving her a little push toward the 
door, saving the action from crudity 
through the grace which seldom failed 
him. 

Jacqueline, in a flash of anger, flung 
the fistful Of Russian cigarettes into his 
unstable, attractive countenance. 

Whereupon, without warning, Cyril 
stooped to subdue her with a light kiss. 
They’d played about town together and 
made the usual near love, townsters, the 
two of them, adept at evasion, trained 
in subterfuge and wariness, younger of 
face than of soul. 


The caress which was given and taken 
missed lightness in being amazingly sim-. 
ple. It was taken and given before 
they could draw back from a tide of 
rare emotion — new — fresh — sweet! 
Not the brand as easily forgotten as 
dissembled. A kiss like a freshet in 
the desert of the town! 

It left its reflection on their features, 
and they stared at one another in the 
second. There was more soul than 
youth in her swift whisper: 

“Don’t let’s get in!” 

The rare experience of evoking a 
soul with his lips held Cyril. Manlike, 
he sought to evoke more, caught by the 
rarity. 

“Girl, I could love you! 
your lips again.” 

Her impulse was to obey him simply. 
But she was wise enough to know how 
dangerous the moment that might ren- 
der her less wise. The shallowest of 
her kind flee from love. 

Jacqueline opened his door and took 
flight. 


Give me 


There are occasions in the gay game 
when little girls like Jacqueline Jilly 
flee the town for a while, to recon- 
struct their finances or their health, or 
to avert the danger which Jac encoun- 
tered when Cyril Boniface imperiled his 
own sense of abounding freedom by 
giving her an indelible impression of 
the way he looked in rare moments. 
The reaction from a glimpse of his 
unpraiseworthy face rendered simpler 
by her lips was a very ancient brand 
of emotion. She was no sooner in her 
lodgings than the desire to give him a 
ring amounted to light torment. She 
even calculated the cost of a return 
taxicab! Over her slumber couch 
there hung a town proverb: Get out be- 
fore the other feltow gets you én. 

Jacqueline got out of town that day. 
She turned her eternally young face to- 
ward the heart of Maryland. - 

Her coin purse was light. There was 





but.one place where she could graft 
lodgings, and Jacqueline considered the 
roof of a married sister a step toward 
helldom! She had not seen Bettina since 
she had waved to her gayly from a 
train that brought her to the concretes, 
though at some hazy date she had been 
informed of her sister’s marriage to a 
stock pasturer named Oliver Taney out 
the old Mill Road. The grafting 
grounds did not allure her. Homes. 
Canned music. Canned food. In the 
trip southward, Jac smoked a good deal, 
staring with eyes fringed like a doll’s 
at dissolving pictures of obscure town- 
ships and sepia landscapes, wondering 
if Cyril’s Russian brand would be de- 
pleted by the rapier blonde, if he would 
miss her, and how long it was going to 
be like this—in her consciousness a sub- 
limated face that got her, just got her! 

She put down a cigarette butt, be- 
ginning to recognize the landmarks of 
her own township. Burnt Mills was 
typical of those workaday places from 
which the playsters go with a tra-la 
on their lips, when very young. Gen- 
eral store and post office. Loafers. 
Stares. Blacksmith’s shop and livery 
stables. All in one can! Jacqueline 
sought the stables for a mount which 
would take her out to free board and 
lodgings for a while. A few moments 
of the chaff that saves opening a purse, 
with a stable youth whose broom stub- 
ble was no longer than a flapper’s hair, 
gave Jac Jilly the use of a nag that 
chanced to be going out to the Taney 
place for pasture. She helped fasten 
a sidesaddle on a_ steed whose hollow 
eyes and thin mane of near-vermilion 
hue resembled some pacer with dyed 
looks taking the slippery incline toward 
old age. Her mount flapped his lower 
lip and mumbled his jaws in the start, 
but like an antiquated sport in a rakish 
hat he kept up his head and achieved 
a sort of jazz canter that reflected 
single-footing days, in taking the old 
Mill Road. 


The road stretched ahead sha 
by trees stripped of green fir 
the season, chestnut and oak, hem 
and spruce, in the run to the crushe. 
stone roadway where a view of the de 
serted mill was hers as a free gift; | 
the mill pond decadent reflections of 
the disused lock, vacated mill residence, | 
and overflowing dam. 

She dug her Louis Quinze heel into 
the obvious ribs of her broken-winded 
pacer. Whether it was the prod ofa 
light heel, or some big whitewashed 
stones at a fork of the road, the head 
of the gay, old nag shot up and the 
remnants of his tail shot out, and a 
phrase of the races—They’re off!”— 
shot through Jae’s startled senses. In 
his day,’he must have captured the 
ribbons for speed! Where he might 
have taken-her, joy knew, had not three 
colts, prancing to a fence of the Taney 
pastures, made him turn in and stop at 
a paddock gate. The light-bodied Jac- 
queline, giving him no chance to gather 
speed again, began a swift but blind 
dismount. Catching her skirts in the 
stirrup, she landed directly in the arms 
of a man in the gateway. 

She had a heavenly instant of imag- 
ining them Cyril’s arms. 

“T feel,” she voiced, with what breath 
she had, “like the five in the fourth 
pocket of the skid game! Where have 
I landed ?” 

“On me,” answered the possessor of 
the arms, as breathlessly. Then she 
was borne through the gate and depos- 
ited on the front porch. 

Jacqueline reached for her hosette 
cigarette case. The young man upon 
whom she had been hurled was tall, 
with reddish hair and skin, dreamy- 
eyed. 

“Bettina’s husband?” she queried, 
lighting the weed her nerves needed. 

He blushed. 

“No. Oliver’s been dead 
spring. I’m his brother, Nib.” 

Jac blew a slow circle of smoke. 
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The young stock pasturer watched 
her handling of a cigarette. 

“Yes,” he said presently; 
Peggy.” 

She looked up at the house which 
the slipping seasons had awarded a less 
beauteous sister. 

“Who's Peggy?” 

He held his hand a few feet above 
the ground. 

“She’s the 
beauty!” His 
Peggy. 

Jac began to twist her tumbled hair 
into ear rosettes, coppery black. Young 
Taney stared at the evolution which 
lent her the town look. 

“You're Jacqueline!” he blurted. He 
swung up to the porch. “I didn’t know 
you from your photograph, with your 
face snug up on my shoulder. We cut 
out a picture of you from a newspaper, 
at a dancing ball in New York. It’s 
tacked in the kiddy’s room. You're 
Jac!” He was breathless again, red- 
faced. 

It was news to her that her picture 
adorned the slumber walls of a six- 
year-old beauty. She made a forehead 
curl on her finger. Nib’s regard of her 
showed that he had done some moon- 
ing, himself, over the newspaper cut. 
Leaning against the porch fencing, he 
spoke with a spurt of embarrassed in- 
timacy : 

“Bet plans to use her insurance 
money sending Peggy to one of those 
schools where they teach the new 
dances, and all.” His venturesome 
glance caught the hang of her skirt. 
“And how to put on their clothes,” he 
added shyly. 

“How to flap?” grimaced Jacque- 
line. 

“How to dance,” nodded Nib Taney, 
with native simplicity. 

Jac’s blue eyes widened a bit; then 
narrowed. 

“How much insurance has Bettina to 
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A Maid-of-All-Play 


squander on making a plaything of 
Peggy?” she asked casually. 

He answered offhand. 

“A couple of thousand.” 

She put down her cigarette butt on 
the porch rail, pricked by a thought of 
Cyril’s rent arrears and cold radiators, 
and of the big town where one might 
play for love, backed by a couple of 
thousand. Young Taney hoisted a win- 
dow and called rousingly into the house: 

“Bet! Here’s somebody! Guess 
who?” 

A sound of running footsteps pre- 
ceded Bettina’s appearance in the door- 
way, a tawny-haired baby dancing be- 
hind. 

“Jacqueline! You darling!” cried her 
sister. 

Jac found herself fairly smothered 
by welcoming arms. She need not have 
dreaded her reception in a modern 
household where the jazz god has been 
set up to lighten the tedium of dull, 
calendar days—canned music, canned 
gods! 


She was installed in the spare room. 
Young Taney turned over his best stall 
to the nag who raced her in. Little 
Peggy imitated her dance steps. Bet- 
tina, having seen so little of the world, 
was ready to listen for hours to tales 
of Rarity Balls, rapiers, dawn break- 
fasts, and skid-dice games. Jacqueline 
let the days slip by. Yet the tips of 
her cigarettes glowed recurrently in 
dark nights, illumining a loveless face 
whose lips were already calling her back, 
lightly. 

Of a morning, served a bedside cup 
of coffee by Bettina—who lingered to 
chat of Peggy’s joyous education—the 
beauty who'd skipped town when love 
tripped her sipped her boiled coffee in 
silence. It seemed to Jac a pity to waste 
good cash in making a possible rapier 
beauty of Peggy. Poor little joysters! 
It was the way they skipped in, through 
ignorance, and vanity, and that human 


dissatisfaction with things as they are. 
A couple of thousand to educate a kiddy 
in the new dances, and all! 

Jacqueline began to be tantalized by 
the sum of cash in Bettina’s hands. 
It dawned upon her that her sister might 
be beguiled away from maternal plan- 
ning into more selfish dreams. Bettina 
was just out of widow’s weeds. She 
was not yet overplump. Her plans 
stretched from the workaday grind to 
the playanight grill. Who'd be harmed? 
Surely not Peggy, if Bettina was flam- 
dazzled into spending this money on 
her own education—on a joy jaunt to 
New York that would sefve the double 
purpose of supplying Jac with the funds 
to get back to town. 

The world had not éducated Jac in 
honor. In the giddy whirl, it was self 
first. Every one in her own gay set 
skipped ; kept the rope turning by tricks 
made possible through personalities 


trained to that glitter which spells gla- 
mour to those who do not skid through 


existence. The wherewithal to stay on 
the sliding board, or to get back to it, 
the good, cold ‘cash that foolish ones 
part with for a song, is really the only 
thing that counts for much, with gay 
gamesters. Jac Jilly had been of the 
gayest. But the call to go back was 
not wholly the old thirst for high play. 

The call to go back! It was like a 
low-running fever, with intermittent, 
light-headed yearnings for one worth- 
less face, for the sound of one insi- 
cere voice, one footfall—one. It was 
like a fog pierced by a single incandes- 
cent. It was like a lost chord struck in 
jazz music. It was unlike anything that 
Jacqueline had experienced in the quick- 
silver run of sham loves from which 
she had evolved to mercurial heartless- 
ness. 

“Come on and go, Bet,” she wheedled, 
on the day she fell to packing her 
trunk; with no money for her return 
ticket. 

Bettina was helping pack the play 


clothes. She had at first been 

shocked by the idea of spending | 
money on a trip to New York, on 
clothes, and all. But the thought was ” 
like a glittering, little garter snake jg 
a hosette! 

A jade-green ostrich fan in Bettina’s 
hands made the face above it dimple 
youth fully. 

“T’m no colt, honey,” she demurred, 
“Wait till Peggy grows up. She'll 
come.” 

“Ten years hence,” grinned Jacque 
line, finding a niche for a cap with to 
paz stringlets. 

She carried her squirred-lined wrap 
to the window for a shaking. In the 
pastures below, Nib was showing the 
embryo beauty, Peggy, some new tricks 
of the saddle. Jacqueline shook the 
georgeous cloak in the sunlight. Young 
Taney looked up at the spare-room win 
dow, with light on his face. 

“Hello, up there!” he called, missing 
a saddle feat. 

Jacqueline half laughed. She looked 
out over the rolling paddocks, grassy 
in the summer time for draft and sad- 
dle horses, wrecks of the pounding city 
streets, and jaded pacers from the 
tracks. The pasture lands to-day were 
brown as Nib’s eyes, rusty as his reddish 
hair. Beyond the old Mill Road was the 
prosaic stretch she had taken, in leavy- 
ing the heart of Maryland. 

In turning.out a pocket of her wrap, 
she came upon something which made 
her whirl on Bettina, at her wheedling 
best. 

“Oh, come on and play with me, 
Bet!” She had found one of Cyril’s 
cigarettes in the cloak. Her face was 
softly resplendent, in lighting it. “We'll 
leave Nib to care for the kiddy, eh? 
We'll leave dull care behind us, and 
everything that makes life go gray, Bet. 
We'll go where they thrust you through, 
quick as they kiss you, and delight in 
you long as you’re game.” Her whiff 
of the Russian brand suffused her face 









with color, vivified it, brought out the 
" glint in her eyes, the interrogative lines 
of her brows. She exhaled an intoxi- 
cating aroma of sheer idleness. 

“It’s the life, Bet. The only living 
that gives you your taste of fun. 
























































las C’m’on, and go! You're a fool to over- 
iple jook your own face for any new face 
crowding in. It'll crowd you out, soon 
red. enough. Come learn the new dances, 
e'll yourself. C’m’on!” She climaxed her 
light plea with a smoky, fragrant kiss. 
jue- And Bettina kissed her back. 
to- “You'll come?” queried Jacqueline 
guickly. : 
Tap Bettina unfurled the green ostrich 
the fan, stick by stick. She looked over it 
the at her reflection in a mirror—bright 
icks tints offset by brown hair that a touch 
the might ruffle to a riot of curls. She 
ung put the open fan behind her head, and 
vil dimpled into laughter that added white 
, teeth to the mirrored charms. 
Ing “I'll go!” she told Jacqueline dar- 
ingly. 
ked Jac blew a ring of smoke, seeing in 
sy; the light vapor a face as heartless as her 
ad- own in its dubious magnetism. 
city 
the On Bettina’s insurance money, Jacque- 
i line Jilly came back to town. She 
fish .was in the highest sort of spirits; as 
the they all are, coming back. So was Bet- 
ns tina, with loosened purse strings, the 
kiddy left behind in Nib Taney’s charge, 
rap, and in the lead a creature attuned to 
ade playtime. They put up at a hotel within 
ing easy distance of all the theaters and 
an shops. Bettina’s check book shed a 
“il’s leaf or two for their clothes. Then 
dias Jacqueline, preened and plumed, at her 
rel loveliest, gave an old playfellow of hers 
eh? a telephone ring. 
and “How’s Bonny-boy ?” she asked, with 
Bet, no trip in her cadence. 
igh, The voice of her townster was tripped 
in by hers. 
hiff “Back again? Then the show can 
‘ace go on!” Then he said more conven- 
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tionally, “Where are you stopping, 


Jac?” 

She named her hotel. 

“I’ve come back stronger,” she said, 
laughing. “How’s your luck? Radia- 
tors still cold?” ; 

“Hot and cold, my dear girl; damn- 
ably uncertain.” 

“We must have a cheer-o party. I’ve 
brought along a jaunty little widow with 
a pocketful of rye; my sister. You 
must show her the town, Bonny.” 

He was always interested in new- 
comers, especially from goed rye fields. 

“You’re helping her splash the 
grain?” he queried aptly. 

She laughed. 

“Yes, we're scattering the fat bush- 
els.” 

“My! Has she measures pressed 
down to overflowing ?” 

“So it seems,” slipped ceolly from her 
lips. 

The easy, familiar voice lest a shade 
that had warmed it. Then came the old, 
ready question : 

“How about taking in a show to- 
night? I’m hers to command; and al- 
ways yours, y’know.” The drop on. 
the last words was rich with irony. 

Jac felt the color rise in her face. 

“It’s good to be in town again,” she 
told the one who’d called her back to 
the gay chaos. “Come fer us at theater 
time.” She tripped the receiver into the 
hook. 

“You'll like him,” she told Bettina, 
with a note of scorn. 

She could but like him, herself, in- 
troducing him later on to Bettina, a 
fetching newcomer in white point 
d’esprit run with yards of black bobbi- 


net which matched a cequettish, silk, 


wristlet rose. Cyril was as well turned 
out as ever and young, under the elec- 
trics. But a slant glance of Jac’s bril- 
liant eyes—she was looking rather daz- 
zling in nasturtium satin and puffball 
headdress of ostrich tips—discerned a 
certain underlying change in his looks, 
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a touch of fog in his handsome face, 
a touch of fag. Her spirits soared. 
She was gayety incarnate. 

But if a lag in his looks had been due 
to her absence, Cyril did not evince any 
ardent tendencies to renew the love 
game. He carried off the evening by 
a brand of champagne spirits which bid 
fair to fascinate Bettina, and roused in 
Jac more than a touch of the old, con- 
temptuous gayety. She was quickly 
cognizant of the cool way which Cyril 
set about playing up to dimpled “rye.” 
She could but discern that he was not 
above some paltry side play, some pos- 
sible maneuver of wits for a grain or 
two from a fat purse. Boniface was 
of the class that tangoed close to crook- 
dom for their cake crumbs! Beholding 
his careless bedazzlement of a spend- 
thrift newcomer, Jacqueline—who had 
felt scant qualms in getting back to 
town on money that stood for a kiddy’s 
education—experienced a° couple of 
thousand red-hot rapiers in her con- 
science ! 

Subsequent showy nights, wherein 
the three of them covered ground famil- 
iar to two of them in incandescent dis- 
tricts, set Jacqueline wondering, in gay 
despair, why she had come back at all. 
In the smoke of her cigarettes new blues 
were forming and dissolving—love 
blues. She hated Cyril for what he 
was, under the bluff. She saw in him 
a shyster capable of the smallest turn, 
a reveler caring for little beyond easy 
living, smart dressing, and nocturnal 
hours made exhilarating by the game. 
What quality in him had drawn her 
back? Into what was he drawing Bet- 
tina? 

The third in a crowd is seldom as in- 
timately “in” as the two who make the 
company. And in one of those pro- 
tracted spells of rain which level even 
buoyed spirits, Bettina went suddenly 
limp over a letter from young Nib 
Taney. 

The sisters were making ready for 


a skid-game party that Cyril was 
Bettina that midnight. 

Wet-eyed, the pretty matron 
Nib’s missive to Jacqueline, and drew? 
down the shade of a window overlook- 
ing town pastures. Jacqueline paused 
in fastening hosettes of amber hue, long 
enough tO peruse Nib’s youthful let- 
ter: 


Dear Bet: I wrote you this morning, but 
I want to write again. I just came out of the 
kiddy’s room. Ain’t she pretty, Bet, when 
sleep’s holding her? I always slip in just as 
Peg’s going to sleep. Her face snug up in 
the pillow makes me feel quiet like, 

It has been a nasty day. Blowing chill 
and rainy cold. I kept the fireplace in -the 
sitting room roaring big and toasted up 
Peggy. Do the hotels keep roaring fires? 
To-day I was getting some wood about night- 
fall, and found a blue jay. It was nearly 
drowned. I wish you could have seen Peggy 
using one of your best doilies drying it, and 
taking turns with me snugging it up to her 
cheeks. 

Don’t you worry over coming home. Have 
some fun. Is she coming back when you 
come? I’m painting the spare room white, 
and it looks grand. Can I take those two 
little parlor chairs and put them in the 
spare room? They look good there. I tried 
them. 

Bet, it’s blowing harder, sleeting some. 
Wish you was home. It would be grand for 
her to be here, just to peep in on Peg sleep- 
ing, and then sit here like I am by the roar- 
ing fire, just thinking and loving things. 

There’s no news except that the horse she 
brought up from Burnt Mills died yesterday, 
stretched out like he’d done too much racing, 
died in a corner of the paddock without a 
grunt. 

Don’t worry over the kiddy. She’s with 
me. 

Good night. 
®rother-in-law, 


Your 
Nr. 

The amber hosettes were gartered by 
their silk elastics. 

“I’d like to have been there when 
the poor old nag glumped out,” com- 
mented Jacqueline, abstractedly slipping 
the letter into the stocking. 

Bettina, half attired for the skid- 
game festivity, said nervously: 

“I have a feeling that I ought to 
go home, Jac. Nib might forget to close 


Tell her the same. 
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ise shutters near Peggy’s bed. The 
sleet might drive in on her.” 

“] wish,” said Jacqueline, reaching 
for a jazerant jacket of amber velvet 
and putting her arms into its sleeveless 
“that I might always be in as 
Doll yourself 
The 


grace, 
safe keeping as Peggy. 
for Cyril's little toot, sister mine. 
taxi will be here soon.” 

Bettina obeyed mechanically. And 
in the taxicab that took them across 
‘town through the rain, the honor guest 
of the evening tapped an uneasy, slip- 
pered foot. Jacqueline was not talka- 
tive, herself. 

For the party, Cyril had his radiators 
piping hot and the nails of his skid-dice 
board highly polished. There were half 
a dozen guests; most of them out-of- 
towners looking for fun. Boniface soon 
had the bevy laughing delightedly over 
his explanation of the gaming board that 
was to furnish them entertainment till 
the wee sma’ hours. The dice were 
gently started down the incline of the 
board face, through the stagger nails, 
to land in any one of the numbered 
pockets, the winning stroke being the 
almost impossible chance of matching 
the number of the pocket with the up- 
permost numeral on the dice. It wasa 
foolish game, a game for fools over- 
ready to part with their money. Jacque- 
line did not play. She smoked not 
a few cigarettes by Cyril’s logless fire- 
place. 

- The betting 


ran high, until repeated 
losses scattered most of the merrymak- 
ers, leaving only Bettina determined to 
score at the flimflamming board. 

She had at first rolled the dice with 
an eager anticipation of winning. Then 
a certain intensity took possession of 


the exhilarated matron. She rolled 
again and again. Losing, she played 
on. Toward dawn, Bettina Taney wrote 
a check that covered practically her 
every penny left in bank. 

“So fly loose grains from our rye 


fields,” jested Cyril, skating the dice to 
various pockets of the board. 

Jacqueline was at the empty fireplace, 
watching him. 

In pocketing the check, Cyril glanced 
toward the jazerant jacket, amber vel- 
vet, edged with tinkling coins of metal, 
vastly becoming. 

Jac put down a cigarette butt, hold- 
ing his glance. His flush violently col- 
ored his face. Her pallor clarified hers. 
She struck a match, and held it out 
to him. 

“Suppose you burn up the little skid- 
game check with this.” 

Cyril accepted the match, to light a 
cigarette. 

Jac propped a bare elbow on the fire 
shelf. Her regard of him rendered her 
face slightly tragic. 

“What a cadger you are!” 

His smile could change even a 
scorched face delightfully. 

“A robber of widows, and the sort 
of boy who makes lovely maidens flee, 
eh?” Cyril had the impudence, in his 
flushing anger, to put out a hand and 
set two coins of her jazerant jacket 
tinkling. 

Jacqueline shrank. Her outflung 
hands kept distance between them. She 
flung a disdainful look at his upstand- 
ing figure, youthful in its springiness, 
mature in its lines, and she looked with 
eyes more black than blue at his tem- 
ples where the glossed hair was begin- 
ning to thin. Her intonation scarcely 
veiled her thoughts of him. 

“The sort of boy who never grows up 
to real manhood,” she nodded. 

Cyril folded his arms. 

“Good! I haven’t had a rapier poke 
for zons. I’ve been growing fat, my 
dear girl. Simply losing my waistline 
for lack of foil play.” 

“Faugh!” said Jacqueline. She sud- 
denly crossed her arms on the fire shelf 
and put her head down on them, 

Bettina stood by the gaming board. 
She was pressing her palms together, 





90 
with a gesture somehow cognizant of 
being thrust aside from the playing, now 
that her grains of rye were gone! 

For a moment or two, nothing more 
was said. 

Then Bettina stopped twisting her 
pretty hands and regarded the two of 
them as if they were one, and she 
hadn’t at all understood them, until 
now. Sophistry in a very fresh face 
is a gratuity nobody enjoys. Jacqueline 
kept her head down. Cyril began to 
put away the skid dice.. 

“I think,” said Bettina, with a dig- 
nity born of steadying lips and darken- 
ing eyes, “that I had better go home— 
to-night.” 

Cyril looked very handsome, not at 
all a culprit, as he straightened from 
the culpable board, his eyes on his fire- 
place. He said: 

“Only the luckless are homeless.” 

Bettina displayed an adequate flash. 

“That’s why we must forgive them 
their trespasses.” She was looking 
rather gently at the jazerant jacket. 

Cyril settled his waistcoat. 

“Forgive us our follies; as we for- 
give those who trespass on our 
grounds.” 

Bettina picked up her long gloves and 
furs. 

“T can’t go back to that ghastly ho- 
tel,” she told him quietly. “How can I 
get home at once?” 

He made no effort to deter her home- 
ward flight. 

“Whenever I fly,” he said, turning to 
his telephone, “I always ring for a long- 
distance motor cab. Trains are public 
places for some of our humors. Some 
day, they’ll have sorrow aéroplanes over 
our town, to transport the lucky ones 
home.” His rich voice robbed the 
words of their levity; the shadow on 
his face somehow emotionalized them. 

While Cyril rang up the motor stables, 
Bettina put on her gloves and furs. 
Jacqueline remained in silence at the 
fireplace. But when the cab was below, 
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Bettina did not have the heart: 
like this. She ran to her sister a 
warm arms about her. bite. 

“Come home with me, darling, Don't " 
stay in this town. Let’s forget.” 

Jacqueline gave herself"a second jg 
Bettina’s arms. 

“Oh, if I could, Bet!” she whis 
half childishly. ee 

Bettina whispered back: 

“There’s Nib. You must have seen,” 

Jac nodded, eyes down. Her eyes 
came up, darkened by an expression | 
which shadowed while it illuminated her 
face, as it turned a fraction toward 
another face as complex in its lights and 
shadows. Her glance came back to Bet- 
tina, and fell again. 

Bettina must have seen something in 
the downcast face that roused her Fy 
For she kissed her sister twice. 

Then the distressed little matron ac- 
companied Cyril from the room, and 
down to her taxi. He placed her in the 
cab, gave the man her hotel address, 
and the cab rolled away with an occu- 
pant whose plans for Peggy had 
changed ! 


Jacqueline might have gone with her 
sister, flown with her, clung to her, had 
she not desired, with all her soul, to 
thrust Cyril Boniface through and 
through! The sight of him actually 
gay enough to pocket his winnings of 
the night roused in Jac a sense of shame 
which mounted swiftly to a fury almost 
sublime. 

He came back from seeing the cab 
off.’ She was first to speak. 

“You made a neat finish of the job I 
began—RBettina.” She put a satin toe 
on his useless fender. “Suppose you 
check in by tearing in two the little 
check.” 

Cyril set a foot shod with supple 
sole and broad heel on the other end 
of the fender. He looked down at his 
shoe. 




























She was not in the mood for fencing 
this dawn. Nor for sparing herself. 

“You see,” she said, “Bet came to 
town with me on only a couple of thou- 
sand. It was her insurance money, left 
her by the sort of gink who paid inter- 
est in his lifetime that his widow might 
be fleeced. Bet planned to school her 
kiddy with the money. But I wanted 
to get back to town. We pretty well 
plucked her.” Jac drew hard at her 
cigarette. 

Boniface took his foot from the 
fender. His eyes came around to her, 
to a form immature in its weightless 
grace and a face whose exquisite con- 
tour was a trifle haggard in reflection. 
His features twitched. To cover any 
betrayal of inward tumult, he threw up 
his hands. But his definition of her 
fell short of a jest: 

“The sort of teaser all boys should 
shun, and widows should shake, eh?” 

Abruptly, he turned on his heel to a 
window ; stood there staring out at the 
rain silvering leagues of ugly roofage. 

“So that was the way you came back 
to us, on a widow’s mite!” he said 
grimly. 

She nodded. 

“By taking in some one who took me 
into her house and heart.” 

The pause darkened both faces. It 
seemed as if soine quality in this silence 
untied the strings of their masks and 
showed their spirits of one color—blue. 
He strummed with his fingers on the 
window, handsome features a bit saggy. 

Her silvered laugh sought to refute 
the creeping shadow and to discard any 
steeping rage against him. 

“As if,” she said unsteadily, “either 
of us ever saw in the other anything but 
foolishment! Why, in joy’s name, 
should I want you to destroy that slip 
to crookdom in your pocket? Why 
should you stand glooming because I 
played for Bettina’s insurance money ?” 
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" Mad clean through?” he asked, half 
smiling. 





“Why, indeed?” But there was no 
more steadiness in his query. 

On an impulse to evade impending 
issues, she bent down and took from 
her hosette the letter which had made 
Bettina homesick. 

“Maybe I’m carrying around a con- 
science, Bonny.” She held the letter 
out to him. “You need one; I'll slip it 
to you.” 

He was curious of any missive cat- 
ried on her person, 

“A love letter?” he asked quickly. 
He came to take it from her hand. 

She gave it to him. 

“Tt isn’t man-and-woman stuff, for a 
wonder. It’s a letter to Bettina from a 
real boy.” She leaned against the fire 
shelf, locking her hands behind her 
head. 

She watched him scan young Taney’s 
letter about home fires and drowning 
blue jays, about a baby girl going to 
sleep, and an old race horse stretching 
out to die in a corner of the paddock. 
Her eyes lingered on each feature of 
his seasoned face. A sigh escaped her. 

For one quick of perception, Cyril 
was slow in refolding Nib’s letter. His 
words were firmer than his hand on his 
fire shelf. 

“You've fallen in love with an hon- 
est-to-God jay? Is that it?” 

She straightened to a more erect 
posture, in surprise. His eyes held hers 
now, shallow as hers, as shadowed. She 
felt the color surge up to her face, es- 
sayed to look away, and experienced the 
odd sensation of suddenly landing in a 
man’s eyes as if in his arms! 

But her emotions did not plunge her 
into the arms he held out. This going 
soft, still enraged below the threshold 
of consciousness, revived her innate re- 
coil from rapturés that “get” her. 

“Oh, ring off!” she stammered, in the 
parlance of the town. “I’m no cake 
crumb, Bonny.” 

His arms did not parley with badi- 
nage; they held out for her, hopelessly. 
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“T love you, Jac, I love you.” 

A gush of tears, bitter-sweet. 

“Love? You don’t know what the 
word means. 

His face broke up—went to pieces. 
A fisting of the letter was his only 
movement. 

“I want you, Jac, I want you.” He 
seemed to need some one to hold to 
—her. 

She shook her head, valiantly fighting 
against tears which let them further 
down. They’d bluffed pretty well. It 
was galling, letting each other see in 
on their faces, like this. How fleet 
the seasons! They weren’t so youthful, 
undone by a letter from a young boob 
simple as a kiss could be! Were they 
going to have a cry together, like this? 
His face, working. She could but put 
out her hand—to see if the tears were 
real. 

He buried his face in her hands. 
She gazed down, staggered, at his piti- 
fully good-looking head. Why was he 
acting this way? What was he after? 
Yet he wasn’t acting. Her palms were 
wet. He was crying. Cyril! 

“Sh! sh!” she breathed, cradling his 
head in her light hands. 

“If. you knew”’—inaudibly—“the 
times I’ve blubbered myself to sleep, 
girl.” 

“Sh, sh, cry-baby.” 
she could say. 

He stumbled on, inarticulate. 

“Down in the heart of each of us, 
y'know, deep down, is a passion for 
love; yet year after year skips by, and 
we don’t ever get down, under. Life 
cadges us.” 

“T know.” 

“Our enthusiasms lead us nowhere.” 

“Nowhere.” She wiped his cheeks 
with a corner of her jazerant jacket, in 
the instant ephemeral youth slipping 
from her, like a flash of color in a 
songster’s flight. She encircled him with 
prayerful arms. 


It was the most 


“Bonny-boy, tear up the little ¢ 
or I'll cry myself to extinction.” ~ 

His hands sought her shoulders, 

“Why do you care if I slip, girl” — 

“It—gets me!” she said expressively, 

He put his cheek to hers, a bonny 
boy with thinning hair and shoulders, 
just verging on corpulence. 

“You'll marry me, Jac?” 
lagged off, rather suddenly. 

She caught his face between vibrant 
hands. 

“I’m game.” 

But he stared at her in a way which 
lengthened his features, as if the word 
marriage had tripped him up, like a 
magnetism extinguisher—as if it called 
his bluff! } 

She held his face in palms full of 
new currents. 

“I love you! I love you!” 

He moistened his lips. He took her ~ 
hands down, holding them in his while 
he caught after levity, and fell short 
of it. 

“Dear girl, had we better? I’m not 
a paying proposition, y’know. I’m good 
only to graft cigs off, or to make you 
ashamed of yourself by my uglier fol- 
lies. I’ve a fireplace, but no fire. I’ve 
no spare room. I pluck jays of their 
happy feathers. You'll regret me. 
Simply learn to hate me, in time.” His 
voice was genuinely unplayful. 

She clung to him, in a sweep of sub- 
liminal passion. 

“TI want you, Bonny, I want you.” 

He half clumsily saved himself from 
the sweeps. 

“Yes, but—my God, Jac! We don’t 
want to get into this! Middle age. Re- 
sponsibilities. Respectability.” He let 
go of her, to catch up her wrap and 
put it down again. 

Jacqueline caught up a cigarette, 
lighted it, and put it to his lips, She 
gave her ultimatum: 

“We'll taxi to breakfast somewhere, 
and then be married, Bonny; if you 
have the pence.” She pinched his 


His voice 





che s, combed his hair with her fin- 
F ess, stroked the puckered forehead, 
~ massaged the handsome countenance 
with love touches. “Bonny-boy ! 
Bonny-boy !” 

He could but kiss the hands—to test 
their reality. Murmurous avowals, 
sharing the cigarette. Then Jacque- 
line, light-fingered, began to rifle his 
pockets for the slip of paper signed by 
Bettina. 

“Before we start out, Bonny,” she 
said; “make a home fire of your skid- 
dice board, and light it ‘with the little 
check.” 

Cyril let her come upon various tri- 
fles which verified his rating of himself 
—pawn tickets, loaded dice, a long eve- 
ning glove, a double-headed coin. 

But Bettina’s check was not there. 

“Tt couldn’t be, y’know,” he laughed 
shamefacedly ; “for I tucked it into her 
velvet wristlet, as her cab started off.” 
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Jacqueline looked up at him swiftly. 

He took her in his arms. 

“Girl, I love you!” he said in a low 
outcry. Then he went on ~humbly, 
“Give me a kiss that’s haunted mel 
Give me the look I brought to your 
face once. I! Do you remember?” 
His voice tripped, steadied: ‘Cake eat- 
ers have been made bread earners by 
that look in a maid’s face, y’know.” He 
swept her closer, close. 

In the embrace, she thrilled to an in- 
tangible deepening of his features, a 
strengthening of each line, to meet the 
sweetness he summoned—why, God 
knew! Jacqueliné drew his face down 
to hers. 

Playtime is over when love time 
comes. The swings slow, the sliding 
boards go sandy, the seesaws level, and 
the little girls of joy stop skipping time’s 
rope. They want them unburdened by 
soul, in the gay game. 


me 


TARANTELLA 


IRABELLA, Mirabella, 
Fairest maid in all Sorrento, 
Spira tanto sentimento 


Forward tripping, 
Swaying, dipping, 


Twirls the teasing tarantella. 


Castanets and tambourines! 
Sorrow slinks behind the scenes! 


Mirabella, Mirabella, 


Reeling round in rhythmic gladness, 
While the mandolins twang madness, 
Dipping, swaying, 

Spell obeying, 

Twirls the taunting tarantella. 


Tambourines and castanets! 
Love and joy will pay Life’s debts! 
Evtas LIEBERMAN, 
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Super-Women 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


BRILLIANT audience jammed 
A the Covent Garden Theater one 
night in 1784. The play was 
“Braganza.” <A shining galaxy of stars 
had been gathered together by the man- 
agement. Mrs. Yates, who had retired 
from the stage for good, returned to it 
on“this one occasion, to play the part 
of the Duchess. No expense had been 
spared in getting up the performance, 
for it was a farewell benefit for a very 
famous and beloved actress—George 
Anne Bellamy. 

Forty years before, as a brilliant lit- 
tle sylph, George Anne had whirled on 
to this same stage and had caught up the 
spellbound audience into the hollow of 
her little rose-leaf hand. There, for 
many years, she had held them as lightly 
as if they had been thistledown. Now 
their idol was going to put them gently 
aside, and pass on, to live for them 
henceforth as a fragrant memory only. 

The performance began. After the 
second act, there were clamorous calls 
for George Anne. No one appeared. 
The applause grew insistent and deter- 
mined. Thé audience had come for a 
sight of her, and they intended to get it. 

After a dreary wait, Miss Farren, 
a rising star, appeared in front of the 
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lowered curtain. With many apologies, 
she told the people that “Mrs. Bellamy” 
was so overcome by the benefit that her 
nerves had deserted her; she could not 
utter the few words of farewell that 
were in her heart. It was second nature 
for people to slip into verse in those 
days, as Miss Farren ended her little 
speech? with these lines: 


“But see, oppressed with gratitude and tears, 
To pay her duteous tribute she appears.” 


As the young actress recited the cou- 
plet, the curtain slowly rose. 

“There, all alone on the stage,” 
writes a chronicler, “was the once beau- 
tiful and happy siren, a terrified, old- 
looking woman ; lying, powerless to rise, 
in an armchair. But the whole house 
—some out of respect for the former 
charmer, others out of curiosity to be- 
hold a woman of such fame, on and off 
the stage—rose to greet her. George 
Anne, urged by Miss Catley, bent for- 
ward, murmured a few indistinct words, 
and fell back again. The curtain de 
scended, for the last time, Between the 
public and the fallen angel of the 
stage.” 

George Anne’s father was Lord Ty- 
rawley, British Ambassador at Lis- 
bon. Her mother was a Quaker farm- 
er’s daughter named Seal. Mrs. Greg- 
ory, the sister of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, had brought the pretty Quaker 
girl to town to be educated. The lively 
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: msel found school life so dully re- 


" spectable that it seemed even worse than 
~ the Quaker surroundings which she so 


blithely had left. At the first chance, 
she gave her teachers the slip and ran 
away with Lord Tyrawley. 

He took her to his apartments at 
Somerset House, where she stayed until 
King George sent Tyrawley to repre- 
sent him at Portugal. The young am- 
bassador was gallant enough to offer to 
take Miss Seal with him, but she de- 

clined with thanks. By that time, she 
was a bit tired of Tyrawley, and she 
decided to go on the stage instead. 

In a very short while, she listened to 
the wooing of a seemingly simple- 
minded man, Captain Bellamy, who 
begged her to marry him. Graciously, 
she acceded; and she rewarded him by 
presenting him with a daughter after 
they had been married about two 
months. 

The simple-minded captain was not 
so simple-minded. He ran away. That 
was the last his wife ever saw of him. 

The baby was born on St. George’s 
day, 1733; and was named George in 
honor of her patron saint. Anne was 
added for good measure. She claims 
Fingal, Ireland, as her birthplace. Her 
biographers say she was born in Eng- 
land. But it makes little difference 
either way. 

After the captain’s hasty exit, Mrs. 
Bellamy was stranded. Straightway, 
she appealed to Lord Tyrawley, who 
good-humoredly acknowledged the baby 
as his own, and undertook to provide 
for her. 

Tyrawley put the child in a convent 
in Boulogne, where she was brought up 
as wisely and carefully as he thought a 
lord’s daughter should be. Her father 
showed the greatest interest in her edu- 
cation. By the time she was eleven 
years old, he found her so fascinating 
that, foolishly, he brought her back to 
England with him to show to all his 
friends. 


Ensconced in Lord Tyrawley’s Lon- 
don home, George Anne was petted and 
spoiled and treated as a little queen 
by her father’s gay and lawless friends. 
Most of these friends were young 
scamps like himself; and the effect on 
George Anne’s mind was anything but 
good. In such an atmesphere she soon 
acquired the airs and graces ef the great 
world, and a frivolous eutlook on life. 

On Tyrawley’s appointment to the 
Russian ambassadorship, he left the girl 
under the chaperonage of a lady of 
rank, and arranged an ample allowance 
for her on the condition that she should 
not try to see her mother. 

Almost the moment Tyrawley’s back 
was turned, George Anne’s mother, 
who had heard about the allowance, dis- 
covered a tardy fondness for her daugh- 
ter. She implored the girl to come and 
live with her—and to bring her annu- 
ity alone. George Anne was warm- 
hearted, a loving mother was a pleas- 
ing novelty, so she went. 

Tyrawley got wind of the matter. 
Instantly George Anne’s allowance was 
cut off. The outraged father went fur- 
ther; he refused to have anything more 
to do with his disobedient daughter. 
George Anne found herself, in her very 
early teens, expected to support not only 
herself, but her mother. 

The prospect did not frighten her at 
all. She had a beautiful face, a grace- 
ful figure, a fine voice, and most ex- 
uberant spirits. It was natural for her 
to turn to the stage. Rumors of her 
beauty and attainments had preceded 
her there. In 1744, Mr. Rich, the man- 
ager of Covent Garden, heard her recite 
some lines of “Othello.” He engaged 
her at once to take the part of Monimia 
in “The Orphan.” 

“The famous Quin was very angry 
at having to play opposite to such a 
child,” writes Doctor Doran. “But the 
little thing manifested such tenderness 
and ability that he confessed she was 
charming.” 
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Her success was tremendous. For 
the first three acts, a very natural nerv- 
ousness made her dull and spiritless, 
but in the fourth she suddenly blazed 
out—as she modestly admitted after- 
ward—“in meridianlike splendor.” At 
any rate, the house was swept by a 
storm of applause, and she was brought 
back a score of times before the audi- 
ence would agree to let the happy, tired 
girl put on her things and go home. 

As a matter of fact, she did not really 
go home at all. Lord Byron, an an- 
cestor of the poet, happened to be in 
the audience. He found the new star 
so charming that before the encores 
were over he had sent his card to her 
dressing room. As soon as the plaudits 
had ceased, he did more—he carried 
George Anne off in triumph in his 
coach, to his house at the corner of 
_ North Audley Street. 

There was a terrific scandal. While 
London was still gossiping of the mat- 
ter, George Anne’s half-brother ap- 
peared from nowhere and tried to snatch 
the girl from Byron’s arms. He was 
only laughed at for his pains. Furious, 
he denounced George Anne as “a pert 
baggage” and attacked Lord Byron— 
only to be thrown out of the house 
without more ado. Later on, the noble 
lord paid him for the intrusion by mur- 
dering him in a duel. The duel was 
nothing more or less than slaughter, for 
Byron was the only one of the two 
who knew how to fence. For this 
merry sport, the peer went free, after 
paying his counsel fees! 

From the night of the youthful su- 
per-woman’s début, her career was a 
succession of brilliant triumphs. She 
was the idol of London. Her lovers 
were legion. Duels were fought over 
her; lifelong friends became lifelong 
enemies through battling for her favor. 
Her irresistible charm drew men and 
women alike to her. She made friends 
everywhere, in all ranks of life. Scan- 
dal always buzzed about her, now faint, 


now appallingly loud. During id 
the noisiest of these outbursts, 
cided to go away for a bit and give 


don a chance to simmer down and for- ‘ 


get her faults. She dropped quite out 
of sight among her mother’s many 
Quaker relatives. 

Wisely, she chose as hosts a family 
who lived so unworldly and quiet a life 
that they had never even seen George 
Anne, much less heard that she was 
an actress. George Anne carefully for- 
got to mention her calling, or, indeed, 
that she had a calling at all! Locking 
up all her frivolous, fine feathers in her 
London home, she donned the quietest 
and most mousy clothes that her art- 
ful dressmaker could manufacture, and 
demurely set out to conquer Quaker- 
land. 

Finished actress that she was, she 
played her réle to perfection. She was 
full of soft, winning, Quakerish ways; 
she was the prettiest, the dearest, the 
sweetest, little Quaker that any one had 


ever seen! There was something way 
back in the depths of her simple, direct 
gaze that caught the Quaker youths by 
the throat. They longed to throw their 
arms about her, and to shield her guile- 
less, sensitive soul from the wintry 


blasts of an evil world! Yes; the 
George Anne whom the London blades 
fought duels over! And her triumphs 
on this simpler stage were quite as great 
as at Covent Garden. If Quakers had 
been allowed to fight duels, more than 
one of them would have done so right 
eagerly for the sake of a smile from 
the little super-woman’s eyes. 

She charmed the whole peaceful 
community. She became their goddess. 
She had a perfectly wonderful time 
raising havoc on every side and doing 
all the harm she could. 

Then, as was inevitable, little, in- 
definite rumors began to float slowly 
down from London to Quakerdom— 
rumors which honest Quaker hearts did 
not wish to believe. It was whispered 
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the demure, saintly. damsel, who had 
taken the Friends by storm, had not 
always been so demure and so saintly. 
At last the rumors became so persist- 
ent that the Friends felt it necessary to 
investigate. 

When they made the horrible discov- 
ery that George Anne was an actress, 
her Quaker pose came to a swift end. 
Having wrought all the mischief she 
could, the fallen angel saucily gathered 
up her scarlet-lined, dove-gray skirts, 
and vanished, leaving a smell of*sulphur 
and brimstone behind. 

Her next field of conquest was Ire- 
land. In 1745 she blazed in splendor 
upon the Dublin stage. The fashion- 
able world was hers. Cartloads of 
money rolled through her jeweled fin- 
gers. She was the sensation of the hour, 

Suitors clamored about her. Wher- 
ever she went, she reigned as queen. 

George Anne grew so very rich that 
Lord Tyrawley’s relatives belatedly de- 
cided she was a worth-while addition to 
their aristocratic family. So they ac- 
knowledged her as kin. Even Tyrawley 
himself became reconciled to his 
naughty daughter—and to that daugh- 
ter’s astoundingly large income, 

George Anne was quite willing to let 
bygones be bygones, and graciously for- 
gave him for having been conspicuously 
absent from his post as father for so 
many years. She forgave everybody; 
that was one of her good traits. 

She and Lord Tyrawley quarreled 
again, three years later, when George 
Anne was once more installed at Covent 
Garden. She had been reéngaged there 
at a fabulous figure, and Tyrawley 
showed*a truly marvelous ability in 
spending his daughter’s cash. Also, he 
was determined that she should marry 
a friend of his, a Mr. Crump, so that 
he himself might gain a firmer grip on 
her fat moneybags. He almost pestered 
the life out of her, trying to ram 
Crump down her throat. 
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One night, as she left the footlights, 
after playing ‘Lady Fanciful, she caught 
a glimpse of her father and Crump just 
leaving their seats to make their way 
around behind the scenes. One of her 
most persistent adorers, named Me- 
tham, happened to be ahead of them and 
was already waiting at the door of the 
star’s dressing room for a word with his 
divine George Anne. 

On the impulse of the moment, and 
to get away from Crump, the actress 
ran off with Metham just as she was, 
not even stopping to take off her Lady 
Fanciful dress. After all, it was the 
most appropriate thing she could have 
worn to typify such a harum-scarum 
prank. 

Metham was madly in love with 
George Anne and besought her to marry 
him, but she refused to tie herself ir- 
revocably to any one. Instead, she 
threw her whole heart and soul into the 
intrigue. The pair quarreled, made up, 
and quarreled over and over again, 
Poor Metham’s life was full of mis- 
ery; George Anne’s of a little misery, 
perhaps, but more mischief. 

When she tired of Metham, she 
turned to a new lover, named Calcraft. 
For some time this newest intrigue of 
George Anne’s was the talk of London. 
It burned, a deep flame, on both sides. 
Then the flame was extinguished in the 
fire of a greater love—that of George 
Anne and Mr. Digges. This was the 
one great love that came into the fickle, 
little super-woman’s life. And here fate 
played her a sorry trick in return for 
the many that she herself had played. 

History is rather silent about Digges. 
Yet he must have been a fascinating 
man, for George Anne returned his love 
with all the ardor that was in her na- 
ture. When he earnestly begged her to 
marry him, she lost her head, broke her 
rule, and did it; and therein lay the 
trump card that fate had held back. 
George Anne, in her newest role of 
happy bride, found, too late, that she 





was no bride at all—that Digges had a 
perfectly good wife already! 

George Anne was still George Anne 
Bellamy. Her tattered reputation was 
a little more frayed than before; that 
was all. It was a hard blow. Super- 
woman though she was, George Anne 
never quite recovered from it. She had 
loved the blackguardly Digges with all 
her heart, and he shattered her last illu- 
sions. 

Nevertheless, she pulled herself to- 
gether, and went on with the game. 

“For thirty years,” says Doran, “her 
loves, caprices, charms, extravagances, 
and sufferings excited the wonder, ad- 
miration, pity, and contempt of the town. 
To say that she was a siren who lured 
men to destruction is to say little, for 
she went down to ruin with each vic- 
tim, but she rose from the wreck more 
exquisitely seductive and fascinating 
than ever, to find a new prey whom she 
might ensnare and betray. 


“Meanwhile, she kept a position on 
the stage, in the very front rank, disput- 
ing preéminence with the best there, 
and achieving it in some things; for 
this perilous charmer was unequaled in 
her days for the expression of un- 


bounded and rapturous love. Her looks 
glowing with the passion to which she 
gave expression, doubled the effect, 
and whether she gazed at a lover, or 
rested her head on the bosom of her 
lord, nothing more tender or subduing 
was ever seen. She was so beautiful, 
had eyes of such soft and loving blue, 
Was so extraordinarily fair, and was 
altogether so irresistible a sorceress, 
that ‘Mrs. Bellamy’ was universally 
loved as a charming creature and ad- 
mired as an excellent actress. And 
when she played some poor lady dis- 
traught through affection, the stoutest 
hearts under embroidered or broadcloth 
waistcoats crumbled away, often into 
inconceivable mountains of gold dust.” 

As fast as the money piled up, she 
scattered it, laughing gayly as she 


midst of her riot of recklessness, she 
kept a great reverence for her art. Nor 
would she brook any slightest sign of 
a lack of that same reverence in others, 
For example, the young King of Den- 
mark—brother-in-law to George II[— 
went fast asleep during a performance 
of “Jane Shore.” The audience was 
vastly amused, but not so “Mrs. Bel- 
lamy,” who played the part of Alicia. 

The spoiled beauty had no intention 
of letting the king sleep while she was 
on the stage, be he ever so weary, 
When she came to the lines, “Oh, thou 
false lord!” she stepped toward the royal 
box, and, raising her sweet voice out 
of its natural register, she shouted the 
words in such a piercing tone that the 
king woke with a jump. 

“T would not be married to a woman 
with a voice like that, even if she had 
the whole world for a dowry!” he ex- 
claimed in disgust, but he never went to 
sleep again when George Anne was act- 
ing! 

As time went on, she grew more reck- 
less. Her powers began to decay. Her 
friends mourned over the spectacle as 
she tottered on the brink of ruin, but 
they were powerless to stop the trag- 
edy! George Anne merely laughed in 
their faces, and galloped toward the 
precipice with her eves shut. 

On and off the stage, she had queened 
it over her world—imperious, lovely, 
and betraying. She was as unfortu- 
nate as she had been reckless. Having 
wrought her ruin, she was to sink to 
the lowest depths of despair. 

At last, starving, hounded by the bail- 
iff, she stole down the steps of West- 
minster bridge to end her sorrows in 
the muddy waters of the Thames. She 
had traveled a long way, indeed, from 
the glittering past! 

Yet fate would not let her die thus. 
She was hauled back to life and to the 


The pitiful part 


grimy debtor's prison. 
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of it all is that two of her old lovers, 
faithful to the last, bequeathed legacies 
to her which she never received. Either 
of these legacies would have made her 
comfortable for life, “though,” says a 
chronicler, “in the days of her pride 
and power, and her wicked, but trans- 
cendent beauty, she would have scorned 
them as mere pin money.” 

Then, in 1784, her friends got up a 
farewell benefit for the peerless actress, 
who had once played Juliet to Garrick’s 
Romeo, and who now tearfully tried to 
thank them for taking her out of prison. 











THE MUMMY 
POOR, little princess! 
You, who have known 
The love of a people, 
The pomp of a throne. 


Brilliantly regal, 





The next year, her debts plunged her 
back into jail again, and so it went on. 
Sick, poor, and unhappy, she finally = 
died in 1788, when she was only fifty- 
five—her brilliant talents smashed by 
her crazy folly. She deserved all her 
unhappiness, perhaps. Certainly, she 
never made any attempt to save those 
who were run down and left broken 
during the mad chariot race of her, 
life, but it seems such a dreadful waste 
of material that anything so marvelously 
lovely should have extinguished itself 
in the flame of its own folly. 
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Glorious-eyed, 
Once you were worshiped, 
A Ptolemy’s bride! 


In these brown bindings, 
Partly undone, 

Can they have named you 
The child of the sun? 


Night draws a curtain. 
Curious eyes 

May not perceive how 
The little ghost cries. 


ANNE JELLETTE. 





UZETTE, my cheery little maid of 
all work, had gone to bed, leav- 
ing two lighted candles between 

our armchairs, and between the can- 
dies, a very old and venerable bottle ef 
Musigny, its ruby contents glowing 
through its cellar coat of dust and ceb- 
webs. 

My friend, Inspector Bouchard, and 
I had been all day on the marsh with 
the snipe. The fire felt good to-night. 
It warmed our hearts. It put my two 
spaniels, Corinne and her daughter, 
stretched at our feet, sound asleep, 
twitching in their dreams. Outside, the 
raw November wind, thrashing in over 
the marsh, from the distant Norman 
sea, whined about my house of stone, 
three long centuries old, whistling, 
whimpering through the cracks, moan- 
ing beneath the eaves, whispering be- 
neath the doors, as if begging to get in. 

There are nights, rare nights such as 
these, when Bouchard grows absorb- 
ingly interesting, even poetic; rare I 
say, because it is not often he tells me 
a page out of his twenty-odd years in 
the detective service of Paris. And 
when he does, I listen, so absorbed in 
what he says, that I never interrupt 
him. Nothing is so fatal to a raconteur 
as an interruption. 

I listen, to that voice of his, which 
is rich and melodious in the pure 
French of his native Touraine, for 
Bouchard was born near Tours. The 
candlelight showed him in a reminiscent 
mood to-night. He sat at his ease in 
the big armchair beside my own, his 
powerful shoulders well sunk among the 
worn leather cushions, his legs crossed. 


The Doubt 


By F. Berkeley Smith 


Auther of “The Woman in the Mirrer” 


His head, with its short crop of iren- 
gray hair, was bent slightly forward, 
One strong hand gripped his trim, 
pointed beard, while he puffed silently 
at a short black pipe, and sent its smoke 
curling lazily toward the draft beneath 
my hooded chimney, whose wood fires 
have cheered so many generations of 
Norman hunters. 

Over dinner I had asked Bouchard 
for the true version of that strange 
mystery, the De Senac Case, but he had 
tactfully parried my demand by con- 
tinuing his merry compliments to Su- 
zette over her beauty and the excellence 
of her ragout. And when Suzette 
blushes, a very adorable dimple appears 
in her rosy cheek, for at nineteen a 
young girl blushes as easily as she 
smiles or breathes. 

“Come!” I persisted, as he puffed 
thoughtfully at the black pipe. “What 
is really your professional opinion, 
Jean? For if there is any one who 
ought to know the truth in that strange 
de Senac affair, it is you.” 

A reluctant smile seamed the corners 
of his clear, gray eyes, eyes that have 
the gentle, kindly, faithful, clean gleam 
in them of a dog whom you love, which 
is a high compliment to pay any one. 

“It is a long story,” he warned me. 

“We have the night before us,” I 
declared, and filled his glass with liquid 
rubies from the cobwebbed bottle. 

“Since you insist, I must begin at 
the beginning,” said he, “and it is the 
beginning that the rest—even my old 
chief at the prefecture of police—does 
not know. Sapristi!* All that seems so 
long ago!” 
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“One moment,” I interrupted, “for 
I have no intention of disturbing you 
again until you’ve finished.” And I 
threw on two fresh logs. 

“It was inevitable,” he resumed, be- 
fore the crackling shower of sparks 
scurrying up the black throat of the 
old chimney. “Inevitable for I was 
young, and it was spring. Paris 
basked in the soft sunshine. The soil, 
awakened from its long winter sleep, 
teemed with life. The air was laden 
with a thousand subtle, troubling per- 
fumes—the passing fragrance of bas- 
ketfuls of violets and roses, carried on 
the hips of strong flower girls; the odor 
of moist earth, of warm asphalt, freshly 
sprinkled, of bursting buds. 

“Along the Boulevard St. Michel, be- 
neath the tender green of millions of 
young leaves, the saucy sparrows chat- 
tered vociferously. All living things 


sought freedom in the lazy air, an air 
which was as insidious as a drug, full 
of vague desires, daydreams, lassitude, 


youth, and adventure, an air which filled 
the lungs, touched deep the heart, stirred 
the blood, and quickened the senses into 
a feeling of happiness and well be- 
ing.” 

He paused to sip his wine. 

“It was inevitable, I say, 
doomed. No power on earth 
have prevented it. 

“In the small restaurant, dedicated 
to ‘The Cat Who Jumps,’ her napkin, 
in its wooden ring, lay in its pigeonhole 
next to mine. The small table at which 
she lunched alone daily, by some mi- 
raculous chance, stood squeezed against 
my own, as if Cupid himself had fore- 
seen, and engaged it. It was so close 
that it was only by the greatest care 
that we avoided touching elbows, and 
twice we did, and twice I half rose, and 
begged of her a thousand pardons, and 
twice she forgave me with a blush. 
Ah, mon Dieu! Yes, indeed, it was 
predestined. Nothing is more irresist- 
ible, my friend, than love at first sight. 


fore- 
could 


The heart beats quick, the hands grow 
numb. Her own trembled. Those 
adorable little hands, every dimple of 
which I had discreetly counted! 

“While she ate, nothing escaped me. 
I could study at my ease the exquisite 
grace and fullness of her slim young 
figure, the soft curve of her young 
white neck, the richness of her dark 
hair, nearly black and very glossy, which 
tantalizingly half hid her small pink ears. 

“There were moments, too, when I 
caught the light in her frank, dark eyes, 
and the gleam of her only jewels, her 
teeth, a barette of pearls set in pale 
coral. 

“Nothing escaped me, even to the 
needle pricks upon her thumb, or the 
worn heels of her small trim slippers, 
and the neatly mended hole in her plain 
black stocking. 

“There were moments, too, when she 
cautiously turned her pretty head, and 
stole a furtive glance at me, and my 
heart gave a great bound. Upon my 
coat a button was missing, and I saw 
very quickly that it worried her. I 
knew, too, that she was poor like my- 
self, or she would not have chosen the 
restaurant of ‘The Cat Who Jumps’ to 
come to daily. 

“The silence between us soon became 
unendurable. It had reached a point 
where not to have spoken to her would 
have been impolite. Parbleu! Ridicu- 
lows—you understand? At the sound 
of my voice, she started and turned, 
the delicate tea rose of her cheeks again 
flushed to a deeper pink ; but, despite it, 
she met my eyes bravely. 

“*You are always alone, 
moiselle ?’ I ventured. 

“ “Always, monsieur.’ 

“It is extraordinary! Amazing! But 
you tell me the truth, and I believe you. 
One with your beauty, though, made- 
moiselle, should never be alone.’ 

“She laughed, a nervous little laugh, 
and her dark eyes suddenly filled with 
tears, 


made- 
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“*But when one is alone in life, mon- 
sieur,’ she questioned. ‘Besides, I have 
“to work,’ she added, searching fran- 
tically in the depths of her reticule for 
her handkerchief, which she dropped in- 
stead of using. 

“*T, too, am alone, mademoiselle,’ I 
confessed, rescuing the freshly ironed 
bit of linen from the sawdust beneath 
our feet. ‘If I am not indiscreet, made- 
moiselle, what do you do?’ 

“T am a modiste, monsieur. One 
earns but little, it is true, but then one 
is independent. And you, monsieur ?” 

“‘T am at the prefecture of police,’ 
said I. 

“I caught the startled look in her eyes. 

“‘T am only a clerk,’ I explained. 
‘Besides, you must not be frightened. 
How foolish I was to have told you! 
Your hat is ravishing! It is as becom- 
ing as your hair. All it needs are two 
cherries to match your lips. You did 
not make it without pain, for I see you 
have pricked your finger.’ 

“The small crowded restaurant, noisy 
with talk and the clatter of dishes, 
drowned our voices. We had drawn 
close together. That forbidden fron- 
tier, the dividing line between our ta- 
bles, whose tablecloths met, no longer 
existed. 

“Her small white hand lay idle be- 
side her on the ‘banquette,’ a soft, warm, 
dimpled hand, that seemed pitifully 
abandoned. I covered it with my own. 
At my touch, the moist, warm fingers 
stiffened feebly, as if by instinct to pro- 
tect themselves, then slowly relaxed. 
The small hand within my own lay still, 
unresisting. What else could it do? 

“On the morrow, our two tables in 
‘The Cat Who Jumps’ stood vacant. 
We had chosen a single one, in a se- 
cluded corner of a cheaper restaurant, 
dedicated ‘To the Golden Snail’ close to 
the prefecture of police, from which I 
was free daily at ten minutes to twelve. 

“From that moment nothing counted 
in life beyond ourselves. The world 


about us became a vague paradise 


which we moved, ate, slept, worked, m = 


daily, and told each other everything © 
To me, she was the most adorable of 

beings. To me, there was rapture ip 

her touch, music in her voice, sunshine 

in her eager smile, and it seemed to me 

that light emanated from her presence 

—the light that blinds. 

“When two hearts are tuned in uni- 
son, discords are impossible. We 
agreed upon everything. Our plans for 
the future were all golden certainties, 
I was then twenty-five, and Fleurette 
but twenty. “She lived alone, up five 
flights of dark, winding stairs, in a snug, 
sunny nest beneath the roofs in the Rue 
Champolion, a tiny room, but as re 
freshingly neat and clean as Fleurette, 
who was as immaculate as a wren. 

“In this nest beneath the roofs she 
made pretty hats with her pretty hands, 
hats which never looked so charming 
as when placed upon her own pretty 
head. That often the new hat went 
with us on Sundays up the Seine, as 
far as St. Cloud, before being delivered 
to its owner on Monday, I alone fek 
responsible. Since it was to give me 
pleasure. Ah! those memorable Sun- 
days! Fleurette would hang the new 
hat out of danger on a branch above 
us, and arrange our luncheon in some 
hidden nook. Sometimes deep in the 
cool forest, more often by the lush 
green bank of the swirling river—that 
strong, silent river which has swung 
past so many happy lovers in its time, 
and so ofitten afforded oblivion to the 
weary and the desperate in passing. 
How many secrets its purling, eddying 
tide has listened to! How many it has 
swiftly buried—and kept forever! 

“One thing was certain. When I re 
ceived my promotion from clerk to sous 
inspecteur, Fleurette and I were to be 
married. Fleurette would then have a 
small hat store of her own, close to the 
prefecture, and life would then be com- 
plete. 
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“Three years passed. We no longer 
lunched together at ‘The Golden Snail.’ 
Fleurette had become a ‘premiere ven- 
deuse’ in an important hat store on the 
Rue de la Paix, which was so far from 
the prefecture that it was impossible 
for us to meet at noon, 

“Six months later I was to receive 
my promotion. J had not changed; it 
was she who had changed. She had 
grown insanely jealous of me, often 
doubted my word. Often, too, when I 
called for her at seven in the Rue de la 
Paix, I found her silent and morose, 
nervous, irritable. Another thing, a bad 
sign—she no longer had to count her 
sous; she no longer bothered her pretty 
head over strict economies. Her salary 
in the great house in.the Rue de la 
Paix was large, and she spent it with 
a recklessness which displeased me. In 
the spring, the great house sent her to 
England with their new models, and the 
river saw us no more. 

“Had Cupid half suspected what 
would happen, he would surely never 
have put our tables together at the be- 
ginning in ‘The Cat Who Jumps.’ It 
is, however, not the first mistake that 
incorrigible infant has made—he with 
his indomitable optimism and his talent 
for making blunders! Well, when my 
promotion came, Fleurette was no 
longer there to share my good fortune. 
She had passed out of my life. 

“Ah, my friend, there is nothing 
worse than to lose the one you love! 
For a long time, life and its future 
seemed black to me in my solitude. I 
grew morose—that neurasthenia which 
comes from disenchantment of the 
heart. I looked back on our happy days 
together, knowing too well that they 
were gone forever.” 

For some moments Bouchard re- 
mained silent, and the firelight revealed 
a hand that trembled. Presently, with 
a quick gesture and a shrug of his great 
shoulders, he straightened himself back 
in his chair, 


“Bah! Let us forget the past!” he 
exclaimed. Then, with an upward jerk 
of the head, he resumed briskly. 

“Ten years passed. Time heals the 
heart. ‘Besides, in my profession, we 
have little time to brood over our own 
troubles. In those days I was contin- 
ually on the move. Scarcely one affair 
was finished but I was at work on an- 
other. 

“One day, when I had hardly been 
back in Paris forty-eight hours, after 
a month in Marseilles, where I had 
finally succeeded in locating and arrest- 
ing the counterfeiter Thevenin, my 
chief summoned me to his private office. 
I found him at his desk, absorbed in 
turning the pages of a voluminous re- 
port, bound, I remember, in blue card- 
board and labeled:, ‘L’affaire de Se- 
nac.’ 

“He greeted me with a preoccupied 
‘Bonjour, mon cher Bouchard, as I en- 
tered, waved me to the chair beside his 
desk, and continued to turn the pages. 
As I watched him in silence, I saw he 
was giving the report his closest atten- 
tion. Now and then his keen old eyes 
brightened, as if he ‘had at last found 
something of encouraging interest. He 
reverted again to preceding paragraphs, 
at which he finally shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and with a helpless gesture of de- 
spair which subsided into an amused 
smile, closed the report, pushed it back 
between the photograph of his wife and 
his two sons, opened a drawer of his 
desk, offered me a cigarette, lighted a 
fresh one for himself, and for a moment 
sat smoking in silence. Finally, with a 
rapid gesture, he declared irritably: 

“*Bah! a volume of nothing! A deli- 
cate affair, Bouchard. It is certainly 
not a case for Lefevre, and I doubt if 
Martin is skillful enough to handle it. 
But with you, Bouchard But, I 
repeat, it is an extremely delicate case, 
and one which I fear we can do little 
with.’ 
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“There is always a beginning to 
every case,’ I returned. 

“My chief drew the report before 
him again, tapping its cover with his 
forefinger. 

“ ‘After all,’ he declared, ‘these gen- 
tlemen have a right to gamble in their 
own private club, with their own money. 
They are all known to us. They are all 
rich men, able to lose large sums, and 
I should have dismissed the affair alto- 
gether, if a certain suspicion did not 
rest on the Marquis de Senac.’ 

“*As to the source of his money?’ I 
asked. 

“*Precisely. What we have been so 
far able to learn is that he is a gentle- 
man with a comfortable fortune and 
a chateau in Sologne with large shoot- 
ing estate, but a gentleman who is far 
from having the means to lose hundreds 
of thousands of francs nightly at bacca- 
rat. There are nights in this club when 
close to a million of francs have changed 


hands, and most of this high play has 


been done by De Senac. 
do you know him?’ 

“*No,’ said I, ‘but I see no difficulty 
in that.’ 

“*There is, on the contrary,’ declared 
my chief, ‘more difficulty, my good Bou- 
chard, than you naively imagine. It is 
a case to be handled with your very 
best pair of kid gloves, with all the 
suavity and tact and diplomacy you are 
capable of. You will be obliged not 
only to know De Senac, but to become 
his friend. His intimate friend, do you 
understand? One whom he will finally 
confide in. All that is not easy, con- 
sidering what we know of the strange 
character of this gentleman. It will 
take time—patience! There have been 
complaints to us from two ladies over 
the losses of_their husbands. Three 
other gentlemen De Senac’s play has 
brought to ruin. There are stories, too, 
which may or may not be true. 

“*By the way, there is a servant at 
the club named Baptiste, who was for 


By the way, 


years in the Senac’s service as 
[ will see that you are elected a mem” 
ber of the club within the next few 
days. Under an assumed name, of 
course. Even the two directors of the 
club whom I interviewed yesterday are 
agreeable to this. In fact, they pro- 
posed it. They, too, are suspicious of 
De Senac, and they do not want a scan. 
dal. There is De Senac’s chateau—his 
fine shooting. You, Bouchard, whe 
are fond of shooting, an old shot your- 
self, will, I trust, pass some pleasant 
hours with his partridges and _pheas- 
ants. You catch my point? What you 
must do is to get De Senac to invite 
you. It will need some tactful per- 
severance on your part, for it seems he 
invites no one. In the intimacy of his 
country home, you may discover where 
the large sums he has lately been play- 
ing with come from. Or—you may 
not.’ 

“*T should like carefully to read the 
report,’ said I. 

“*You will find little in it that is en- 
couraging,’ declared my chief, as I left 
him and closed his door.” 

souchard ceased speaking, and again 
turned to his glass of Musigny. Then, 
as he refilled his pipe and relighted it, 
he continued: 

“As the Count Basil de Courval, I 
became a familiar figure at the club. 
This club, with its carved facade, had 
once been the home of a bishop under 
Louis XVI., and later it became the 
private hotel of a grande courtisane, 
noted for her charity and her beauty. 
It is said she spent several fortunes of 
others in embellishing herself and its 
interior, its court, and gardens, and sur- 
rounding it with its high wall and su- 
perb, hand-forged gates. It made an 
ideal gambling club—close to the Bois 
de Boulogne, secluded, ultraselect, and 
safe. 

“The moment I laid my eyes on the 
Marquis de Senac, I realized that to be- 
come his friend and confidant was no 
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easy matter. His whole personality and 
manner were repellent in cold reserve, 
the mask of his face impenetrable. 
Physically, he was short and wiry and 
as hard as a terrier, but it was a body 
that contained a heart and a mind from 
which all those tender, human qualities, 
so precious in life, had long ago flown 
—if, indeed, they had ever existed. It 
is doubtful if at forty-five the Marquis 
de Senac possessed a soul: 

“His heart beat, but for no one but 
himself. It kept him vigorous and alive, 
fulfilling its function, which he con- 
sidered sufficient. It had served him 
unfailingly through many an escapade 
that would have shaken the nerve of 
most men. 

“The character of his face was not 
easily forgotten—the sleek, black hair, 
lustrous as a spaniel’s and but slightly 
silvered at the temples, the small, black 
eyes, alert at all times and as restless 
as those of a bird of prey. The high 
cheek bones, the sharp, aquiline nose, 
the thin, compressed lips, his short- 
cropped, black mustache, and square, 
determined jaw, made up a tragic mask, 
whose peculiarly ghastly pallor seemed 
as cold and colorless as white marble, 
slightly soiled. 

“A long life of pleasure and idleness 
had left him blasé. He regarded the 
world about him, which no _ longer 
amused him, through a monocle, which 
at a short distance dimmed for him its 
boresome details, and was attached to 
him by a wide black ribbon. 

“He may be said to have reached a 
state of reincarnation, bordering upon 
virtue, since most of his vices had run 
their limit, and were dead within him. 
One still remained to him, however. 
An insatiable passion! It filled his 
whole existence, so that nothing else in 
life interested him. He was dominated 
by it, as one is dominated by love, by 
high ideals, by a drug, by vice, by jeal- 
ousy, or religion. This paramount pas- 
sion was gambling. He made it his 


god and his business. 
life’s specialty. 

“Such was the Marquis de Senac. 

“From the club’s servant, Baptiste, 
whom my chief had indicated as having 
been many years in De Senac’s service 
as valet, I learned more. Few knew 
De Senac better than Baptiste, and cer- 
tainly no one so thoroughly despised 
him as did this hcnest Breton. Baptiste 
spoke of the chateau in Sologne and of 
its vast shooting domain, which, had 
the marquis been like other gentlemea 
he had served, would have afforded hos- 
pitality to friends and to the few rela- 
tions who remained of the marquis’ an- 
cient family. 

“But the marquis had no friends, de- 
clared Baptiste, and he thoroughly de- 
tested his remaining relations. His only 
guest was his uncle, the Baron Possy de 
Caravan, who spent nearly the entire 
year at the chateau. He was a ruddy 
old baron, well past sixty, I learned, 
who wore green velvet waistcoats with 
crystal buttons, parted his hair from 
the nape of his neck, after the fashion 
of the boulevardiers of half a century 
ago, and did nothing, under pretext of 
historical research, his favorite reading 
being the works of Rabelais and ‘La 
Vie Parisienne.’ 

“There were hours when this excel- 
lent Baptiste joined me at a small wine 
shop which I had chosen as a rendez- 
vous near the Porte Maillot. He had 
suffered too much in De Senac’s service 
not to reveal to me frankly all he knew 
of his ex-master, and I knew that what 
he said was true. Discarding for the 
moment his service voice and manners, 
he spoke from his heart, that of an 
honest Breton peasant. 

“*Ah, my poor monsieur!’ declared 
Baptiste. ‘It is humiliating to serve 
such a man. I have seen things hap- 
pen in that great house, enough to 
freeze one’s blood, had not my own 
been boiling at the time with rage at 


Baccarat was his 
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the shameful way he treated his poor 
lady! 

“‘But for the uncle, the Baron de 
Caravan, De Senac’s young and beau- 
tiful wife,’ declared Baptiste, his usu- 
ally smug countenance tense with in- 
dignation, ‘would have been left alone 
the greater part of the time in the 
chateau with her servants. The mar- 
quis made frequent trips to Paris, and 
rarely more than once a year did he 
permit her to accompany him. It was 
the very refinement of cruelty. De 
Senac was generous—as a jailer. He 
dressed her exquisitively, he gave her 
jewels, many jewels, and provided her 
with a devoted maid, and his mind was 
at rest with regard to her. 

“De Senac seldom opened his thin 
lips at table. Once, when a puppy of 
one of his setters cried in the night, De 
Senac got up, took his revolver, and 
went to the kennels and shot him, There 
were some painful scenes—some violent 
scenes. Ah! mon Dieu! His poor 
lady,’ exclaimed Baptiste. ‘Madame la 
marquise was gentle—madame had a 
heart. Even her servants pitied her. 
When peacemaking was possible, the 
uncle, the baron, did his best. He 
adored her—that adoration of an old 
man which is deeper than in the young. 
He feared his nephew, De Senac, feared 
that some day, should he make open 
war in her defense, De Senac might 
close his door upon him, and she be left 
helpless and alone.’ 

“Baptiste’s information was of ines- 
timable value to me. [ went nightly to 
the club and, when circumstances forced 
me to, played with money provided by 
the directors, a sum which I always 
managed to lose back to them before 
the evening’s play closed. 

“Tt was not until some two weeks 
after my election to membership that 
I acquired a nodding acquaintance with 
De Senac. And three nights later he 
confided to me in a few frozen words 
that, with the exception of himself, I 


_ membership. 


was the only nobleman in the clube: 
My assumed title of — 
count had formed a sort of bond of sym. 
pathy between us. A period of eye 
nings at the club followed, during which 
De Senac and I frequently supped to. 
gether. He had been losing heavily, 
But one night his luck changed and he 
won at baccarat close to three hundred 
thousand francs. This sudden good for- 
tune was like wine to him. That night 
at supper I tactfully turned the subject 
from baccarat to shooting. To my re. 
lief and satisfaction, he spoke with a 
sort of forced enthusiasm—that touch 
of boredom which characterized his 
views of everything in life save gam- 
bling—of his own shooting in Sologne, 
and ended by insisting, under the in- 
fluence of more champagne than was 
good for him, that I return with him 
on the morrow to his chateau, ‘La 
Bergerie,’ where he would not only have 
the pleasure of presenting me to his 
wife and uncle, but to his pheasants and 
partridges as well. 
“La Bergerie! 


The sheepfold! | 
could not help smiling, since it was evi- 
dent that it sheltered the black sheep 


of the family. His carriage met us at 
a small railway station, some forty 
kilometers beyond Orleans, and we pro- 
ceeded for a dozen more along a straight 
and lonely road, dividing two great for- 
ests of pine. Here and there the for- 
est opened to reveal a passing glimpse 
of an isolated farm or some silent pond, 
out of which the wild duck rose at our 
approach. 

“The country impressed me with its 
extreme primitiveness, its almost sav- 
age melancholy, and I did not wonder 
that it was teeming with game. Wild 
boar, deer, and hare were plentiful, and, 
despite a predominance of marshlands, 
owing to the many ponds, there were 
rabbits by the thousands. We were in 
the short days of late October, the wind 
blew chill, and it was nearly dark when 
we reached the chateau, buried among 
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the thick pines, its four spectral gray 
towers rising stark and silent above the 
moaning trees. 

“We enterec& the great hall of stone, 
and De Senac’s valet de chambre led 
me up a splendid stairway of dark oak 
‘to my room, past hanging Gobelins and 
some dignified old portraits, which I 
took to be those of De Senac’s ances- 
tors, none of which, however, resem- 
bled him, and all of whom, both the 
women and the men, possessed that 
stern integrity of mien, as indisputa- 
ble guarantee of their virtues and re- 
spectability. My room, which stood 
close to the first landing of the oaken 
stairs, on the right, I found comfortable 
to the smallest detail, and provided with 
an English bathroom and a small, but 
pleasantly heated, dressing room adjoin- 
ing. De Senac’s and his wife’s apart- 
ment was on the landing above, to the 
left. 

“Half an hour later I found my host 
awaiting me in the great hall below. Hé 
led me to the door of the salon and, 
ushering me across its threshold into 
its luxurious and softly lighted interior, 
filled with beautiful things, announced 
curtly : 

“*Alice, my friend, the Count de 
Courval.’ 

“T saw the slender figure of a woman 
rise wearily to her full height from a 
distant chair and, with one fair white 
arm outstretched, move swiftly toward 
me in greeting. 

“What she said I cannot remember. 
My eyes were drinking in every detail 
of her slim, wondrous beauty, her neck, 
her arms, the soft, dark, clinging din- 
ner gown, the great, dark eyes and hair, 
the strange pallor of her face, the weary 
nervousness of her movements, the 
forced smile, which the fear in her great, 
dark eyes made all the more pitiful. 
Suddenly I caught my breath! 

“It was Fleurette! 

“All this happened like a flash, and 
like a flash we recognized each other. 


But not for an instant, save for a sud- 
den stiffening of her slim, straight body 
and a second’s faintness in her soft 
voice as she spoke, did she betray our 
recognition. In that brief, tragic in- 
stant, too, we had both skillfully re- 
sumed the manner of total strangers. 
I bowed formally and as formally lifted 
the tips of her slender fingers to é€ny 
lips. 

“Tf you knew, madame,’ said I, ‘how 
much I appreciate your gracious wel- 
come, how deeply touched I am by your 
husband’s charming invitation—I, who 
adore shooting and a country life! I 
am enchanted. Truly, madame, you 
live in a paradise. It is adorable!’ 

“If you knew, monsieur, how en- 
chanted we are to receive you!’ she re- 
turned evenly, with the forced smile and 
the weary voice. And every word 
seemed lined with pain. 

“De Senac turned to a low table, 
glowing beneath a rose silk lamp shade, 


and littered with boxes of cigars and 


cigarettes. During the few rapid in- 
stants while his back was turned she 
seized my hand. And that brief, stolen 
grip of desperation told me more than 
words. During that moment’s spas- 
modic, mute pressure, all the old sou- 
venirs of the past came back to me 
in a rushing flood of memories. Ah, 
how I longed to question her, to know 
all that had happened since the day she 
left me! But the next instant De Senac 
was beside us, coldly offering me a fat, 
gold-tipped cigarette from a polished 
silver box. 

“You will permit me, madame,’ I 
ventured, smiling into her poor, sad 
eyes. 

“*Smoke!’ cut in De Senac irritably. 
Then, half with a snarl: ‘This-is my 
house, and I do as I please in it.’ 

“With a cold laugh he offered me a 
flaming match. He was still visibly an- 
noyed that I had even asked her per- 
mission to smoke in her presence. 

“She laughed, too, spontaneously~ 
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a quivering, ghastly little laugh, as if 
prompted by fear, and added with an- 
other brave effort at graciousness that 
I must consider myself entirely at 
home. 
“*As if you were at home, cher mon- 
sieur, I beg of you.’ 
“Cher monsieur! 
dreary comedy. 

“How strangely, how cruelly, the 
formality of her words struck me! She 
who had once clung to me, with her 
little cry of: ‘Jean! Jean! mon chérs!’ 
ever upon her dear lips—even between 
our kisses! I knew that she knew, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, that I was 
there on far graver business than sim- 
ply to accept the shooting hospitality 
of her husband, and that she knew our 
hour for confidences lay before us— 
difficult as it seemed. 

“Her dark eyes told me all. 


It-was part of her 


They 


seemed to speak to me from the depths 
of her very soul. They flashed me the 


naked truth out of her tragic existence 
—a slave, dominated—worse than that 
—maltreated by De Senac, struck, 
beaten into submission. Baptiste had 
mentioned the screams from the kennels. 
The man capable of shooting a helpless 
puppy_because he whines at night stops 
at nothing. Moreover, I knew that her 
woman’s intuition had seized instantly 
the entire situation, that De Senac’s sus- 
picious extravagance and reckless gam- 
bling had at last reached the ears of the 
police. . 

“De Senac rang, the butler entered, 
and at a sharp command from the mas- 
ter brought tea, a carafe of white port, 
and some excellent, but very thin, sand- 
wiches of paté de foie gras—a com- 
mand which my hostess had instantly 
repeated nervously, though I was quick 
to detect the note of humiliation in her 
voice—she, whom he seemed completely 
to ignore as mistress of his house. 

“As we drew our chairs to the tea 
table the door of the salon opened, and 
De Senac’s uncle, the Baron Possy de 


Caravan, entered with a cheery: 
At last, my children!’ 

“He rubbed his hands, greeting me 
as De Senac presented me, with such 
genial, hearty profusion, so much 
kindly, gentle sincerity over his pleas- 
ure at my being among them, that I 
took a strong liking to him from the 
first. He looked the nobleman and the 
gentleman. The pink freshness of his 
skin, the merry twinkle in his blue eyes, 
were as welcome in that strained at- 
mosphere as a whiff of sea air. He had 
put on his best black velvet jacket, and 
a white silk cravat, evidently in my 
honor. And when he sat down, I saw 
that he filled the chair to the squeez- 
ing point, though he carried himself as 
nimbly on his feet as a young man, 
There was an immaculate polish about 
his whole personality that was clean 
and refreshing, and he talked on of 
Paris in the old days and politics in 
the present, of the shooting of his youth, 
and the theaters of his middle age. 

“*Ah! There were some beautiful 
women in those days!’ he assured us. 
‘One ate well in that generation, too. 
There were no longer such restaurants 
as the Café Anglais or the Maison 
Dorée. Bah! they had all degenerated 
into bazaars of nourishment. 

“And as he babbled on, brushing 
lightly over a few gayer adventures 
of his youth, a youth that had never 
grown old, I saw the color come faintly 
into Fleurette’s cheeks, and her dark, 
tragic eyes brighten. Evidently it was 
not every day that so rare a thing as 
a ray of sunshine, due to the modest 
presence of so rare a thing as a guest, 
lightened their dreary existence at La 
Be reerie, 

“From that moment the baron’s good 
humor never wavered. He was the life 
of the table at dinner and luncheon. 
The life, I say, for some one had to be 
alive at that sumptuous and solemn 
table, since De Senac himself rarely 
opened his thin lips. 
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“An indescribable gloom seemed to 


Senac’s presence. It created within its 
historic walls an atmosphere which was 
peculiarly depressing. It hung about 
the great silent rooms and corridors 
even during his absence, and was en- 
hanced inevitably on his return. The 
moment he opened the door of the great 
stone hall and entered, flinging his hat 
and stick roughly to his waiting valet, 
as was his custom, the entire house- 
hold leaped to a nervous tension to re- 
ceive him. 

“There were hours, however, when 
I was free to slip out of the chateau and 
wander, alone with my gun over his 
more than six square kilometers of 
shooting. These mornings, during the 
week that followed my arrival, were 
memorable ones to me. Before dawn, 
when the chateau was asleep, I wan- 
dered over the vast, wild lands of for- 
est, ponds, and plowed fields, while— 
dogs, fowl, horses, servants, the mas- 
ter and his unhappy mate, and the genial 
baron—all slumbered. 

“I remember one morning, when the 
silence was impressive—a black night, 
slowly paling to dawn, and cooled by 
one of those fine, gentle, almost noise- 
less rains of Sologne. I cautiously 
opened the iron shutters of my bedroom 
window and stood for some moments 
peering out into the unfathomable 
blackness, straining my ears to catch the 
faint patter, patter upon the dripping 
leaves. I lighted my candle and looked 
at my watch. It was not quite five 
o'clock, and I knew that it would be 
a full hour before daylight would be 
near enough for me to tiptoe down the 
oaken stairs, carrying my hunting boots 
in one hand, my candle in the other, 
and gather up my gun, shells, and game 
bag, in the gun room, and heat my cof- 
fee in the big, tiled kitchen, where a 
solemn clock ticktocked, and a sleepy 
cat and my pipe kept me company until 
I lifted the polished steel latch of a 


stout oak door and sauntered forth into 
this hunter’s paradise, tree and undis- 
turbed with his pheasants and par- 
tridges. No shooting equals this to my 
mind—to be alone with the game, alone 
with all the beauty and mystery of na- 
ture at dawn. I had explained this 
hobby of mine to De Senac and, to my 
delight, he had given orders to his game- 
keeper not to interfere with my pleas- 
ure. 

“As I stood that morning, peering 
out into the black silence and the gen- 
tle rain, I was suddenly startled by a 
woman’s scream, followed by a second, 
even more piercing, subsiding into muf- _ 
fled sobs; finally a tirade of angry 
words, all the more terrible, since they, 
too, were muffled. Then, again a wom- 
an’s scream, followed by moaning. And 
then all was still. 

“I felt the hot blood rush through 
me, and I stood there trembling with 
rage, for I knew well enough where the 
sounds came from—back of those two 
closed doors at the head of the great 
stairway, on the gecond landing, to the 
left, the rooms of De Senac and his 
wife. That he had struck her was be- 
yond the vestige of a doubt. It took all 
my self-control not to interfere. I had 
already leaped to my door and opened 
it, determined to enter theirs. 

“The old days flashed back to me, 
our days by the river. Every muscle 
in me was strung to violence, my nerves 
burned, and yet, despite it all, I re- 
flected and at length got firmly hold of 
myself. I have had more than one 
experience in interfering between man 
and wife, and had become more or less 
of a philosopher. I closed my door, and 
by daylight I was off again after the 
pheasants. I killed seven magnificent 
cock pheasants, all of them superb 
crosses between the Mongolian and the 
Solognian. But my mind was not on 
the game, and I shot badly. 

“At luncheon—but why dwell on that 
dreary feast? Even the baron could not 
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enliven it, and there was not a servant 
in the house but knew what had hap- 
pened. The haggard look in her eyes 
told me more. There was a look in 
them I did not like; the look of a 
woman slowly going mad. Her voice 
was unusually calm, soft, and deliberate, 
a peaceful smile played about her lips, 
her hand as she greeted me at luncheon 
was as cold as ice, but I knew that her 
heart was on fire. And yet not for one 
moment had we really been alone to- 
gether. I had not only De Senac’s jeal- 
ousy to deal with, but the uncle’s as 
well, a jealousy which in this good old 
man was pitifully disguised, like the 
jealousy of a child. This was a side 
of the baron’s character I had not at 
first observed. It was now plain, how- 
ever, that he was madly in love with 
her, though the réles he played were 
more those of a protecting father and a 
devoted nurse. 

“The next day, both De Senac and 


the baron were obliged to attend a meet- 
ing as municipal counselors of a neigh- 


boring village. Thus, for the first 
time since my arrival, she and I were 
left alone. Before they left, I ex- 
plained to De Senac that if the mar- 
quise were willing, nothing would give 
me more pleasure than that we should 
have a try at the pheasants together 
during their absence that afternoon. To 
this he made no objection, save to re- 
mark curtly that, like all women, she 
was a stupid encumbrance in sport. 

“*Vou will kill nothing with her,’ he 
added. ‘You will be far better off, De 
Courval, with my black pointer, Dick. 
Ask Francois, the guard, for him. He 
is at his house. He’s a big dog, a trifle 
stubborn, but firm. I wish you good 
fuck.’ 

“He climbed past the baron’s knee 
into the waiting trap. 

“They were gone. 

“I had not tramped over his vast 
game preserve for nothing, during my 
mornings alone; I had already explored 


it from end to end. One of the wilds 
est and most secluded sections lay‘some 
two kilometers up a winding stream, 
its banks a veritable jungle of reeds 
and tangled growth. It was a safe ref- 
uge for his game and so far removed 
from the beaten trail of his old game. 
keeper, Francois, on his daily round for 
poachers that I knew we would be safe 
there from all intrusion. We had not 
even taken Dick, and it was there, hid- 
den in the wildest part, by the swirling 
current of that silent stream, that she 
poured out her heart to me, begging me 
to rescue her from a life which had 
grown intolerable, whose refinement of 
cruelty and brutal tyranny I had even 
little imagined. And yet, what could 
I do? 

“Elope with the Marquise De Senac? 
Impossible! Sent, as I was, by my chief 
to incriminate and arrest, if need be, De 
Senac, could I, instead, betray my duty 
and elope with his wife? My career 
at the prefecture should have been 
ended. Professionally, I should have 
been ruined. Parbleu! It was impossi- 
ble, and, despite her pleading, desperate 
as she was, I plainly told her so. 

“*Come, my poor old friend,’ said I. 
‘Quiet yourself. Tell me the truth, 
Fleurette. Where do the heavy sums 
he plays with come from? I need not 
tell you why I am here.’ 

“She broke down completely. 

“*His losses at baccarat have been 
enormous,’ said I. 

“*T know,’ she moaned. 
much left.’ 

“ Vou?’ 

“*Ves, Jean. You don’t suppose he’s 
gambling with his own money, do you? 

“ “Whose, then ?’ 

“*Mine!’ she declared, her dark eyes 
flashing. 

“*Yours? How yours? 
credible,’ I answered. 

“*Mine, Jean,’ she said. ‘That is, 
what is left of it. Before that, it was 
Sir Richard Terret’s, whom I married 
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in England,’ she went on rapidly. ‘He 
left me close to a hundred thousand 
English pounds when he died.’ 

“*You loved him?’ I ventured, recov- 
ering from my surprise. 

“He was kind, and I respected him,’ 
she returned. ‘He died six months 
after our marriage, killed by a fall from 
his horse while hunting. Ah! mon 
Dicu! So much has happened! You do 
not know. His family was glad to get 
rid of me. I had never done them any 
harm, Jean!’ 

“*Why did you marry him? I ques- 
tioned her. ‘Tell me that. 
money, no doubt. It could not have 
been otherwise.’ 

“‘T was very poor, Jean. No, no, 
do not ask me that! It was terrible 


what I went through in those days, - 


alone, penniless, and without friends in 
England!’ 

“*And then?’ I insisted. 

“‘What was I saying?’ she whis- 
pered, the strange look again in her 
dark eyes. ‘Ah, yes, about Sir Richard. 
It was a long while after that, and then 
I married De Senac. Ah, why was I 
such a fool as to listen to his lies? 
That was in England, too.’ 

“She was trembling violently, labor- 
ing painfully for her words, her cheeks 
flushed. 

“De Senac has not a sou of his 
own,’ she continued. ‘Time and time 
again he has struck me, sold my jewels, 
threatened to kill me when he has lost 
heavily and I refused to give him more. 
The chateau is mortgaged, and half the 
estate with it. But there is something 
else, something worse, something hor- 
rible, that haunts me, since I know. Oh! 
What miracle has brought you here? 
Yes, yes, Jean! Jean! mon chéri, listen 
to me, you shall know! I'll tell you all, 
all, Jean!’ 

“She seized my hands. 

“*Tean,’ she cried, ‘he is a thief! 
For two years he has been gambling 
from the capital of a bank in Paris of 


For his” 


which he is president—La Banque Oc- 
cidentale et Continentale. You know it.’ 
“Tn the Rue Villemin? Yes,’ I said. 


‘there was some mystery about it, some. 
investigation. But the affair was aban- ~ 


doned.’ 

“**There is no mystery in what I tell 
you,’ she declared. ‘He knows I know, 
and he has threatened to kill me if I 
told.’ 


“The pent-up storm in her heart had 


broken. She grew calmer, after the 
tempest had spent itself in her incrim- 
inating confession. She clung to me, 
begging me on her knees to take her 
away, to rid her of De Senac forever. 
Again I had to insist, to explain as 
gently as I could how impossible it was 
for me to do as she wished. 

“*You are the Marquis de Senac,’ 
said I. ‘You are no longer mine, but 
his, by right of marriage. You do not 
realize what you ask.’ 

“Ah! had she only been free! 

“We returned to the chateau, without 
exchanging scarcely another word, and 
entered its door barely a quarter of an 
hour before De Senac and the baron 
returned. On our way back, we man- 
aged to kill three pheasants and two 
partridges. Both partridges fell to her 
gun, and neither were easy shots. 

“That night I wrote a long and con- 
fidential letter to my chief. I decided 
to return to Paris alone Monday, to 
discuss with my chief the necessary ar- 
rangements for De Senac’s arrest. 
This, I knew, we could better attend 
to—more discreetly, I mean—on the ar- 
rival of his train in Paris, Thursday, 
since he had decided ta return that day. 
There was no need of stirring up things 
in the country. I, for one, always avoid 
these country arrests if possible. They 
are always awkward affairs—monsieur 
le maire, the gendarmes, the peasants, 
always a lot of unnecessary gossip, 
noise and delay. Besides, there is a 


certain elegance in our profession, 
which we try at least to observe in ar- 
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“resting a gentleman of De Senac’s po- 
sition, I was in no immediate hurry, 
anyway, being sure of my man. 

“On Sunday it was decided that we 
should all four shoot together—De Se- 
nac, the baron, the marquise, and my- 
self, accompanied by his old gamekeeper, 
Francois. 

“A little before sundown we were 
walking abreast, some ten meters apart, 
through a pine forest, skirting a plowed 
field. Presently we halted and drew 
together in a dense thicket of young 
poplars, for a rest and a cigarette. Sud- 
denly, as we stood there, one of the 
dogs jumped up a small deer out of the 
thicket. In the excitement, we pushed 
forward, De Senac in advance, the 
gamekeeper on his left, the marquise 
and the baron on my right. In the 


dense poplar growth, we stopped and 
formed a circle, on the qus vive to shoot, 
for three of our dogs had given tongue 
and were driving the deer back to us 


through the thicket. At any instant I 
knew he might dash past us, or worse, 
between us—a thing I feared, for we 
were forming a dangerous circle to 
shoot in, half hidden from each other 
as we were. 

“‘Get in line!’ I warned the others. 
So did old Frangois. 

“Almost simultaneously the deer dou- 
bled back and leaped between De Senac, 
old Francois, and us three. He had 
safely passed De Senac and old Fran- 
cois when I fired. Almost simultane- 
ously came the sharp crack of De Se- 
nac’s, the marquise’s, and the baron’s 
guns. 

“De Senac reeled and fell, face down 
in the brush, without a sound. 

“T leave you to imagine the scene 
that ensued; De Senac lay stone dead, 
Fleurette was clinging to me hysteri- 
cally, the baron paced up and down, pale 
as a ghost, mumbling and wringing his 
hands, old Francois rushing away for 
help, shouting as he ran. The deer lay 
dead twenty meters beyond. 


rible doubt that hung over us all. Then 
I remembered that I had slipped in my 
twelve-bore gun a cartridge loaded with 
buckshot, the moment the dog had 
jumped the deer; whereas the others all] 
carried sixteen-bore guns, loaded with 
number six bird shot. De Senac had 
been instantly killed by a charge of 
number six just under the heart. 

“In the frantic state things were in, 
while we waited there for help, useless 
as the words seemed, the idea flashed 
through my mind that De Senac had 
accidentally shot himself, or—and it did 
not seem improbable under the circum- 
stances—driven by some sudden, des- 
perate impulsion over his guilt with the 
bank, had committed suicide. All he 
would have to have done was to lean 
on the muzzle of his gun and step on 
the trigger. There have been several 
cases of suicide of this kind with shot- 
guns. 

“Had he learned who I was? Had 
she told him? Or was it the jealous 
vengeance of an old man? Or—no— 
no I tell you I did not think that! 
It never even crossed my mind. Ah! 
no! Mon Dicu! It did not even occur 
to me.” 

Bouchard ceased speaking. 

For the first time I broke the silence. 

“Who,” I insisted, “do you believe 
killed De Senac?” 

“T tell you,” he said, “it was impossi- 
ble to judge—impossible to convict.” 

The words came thick in his throat; 
he sat sunk in his armchair, one hand 
tapping its arm nervously, his chin 
dropped upon his chest. He had grown 
strangely pale. The fire lay in glow- 
ing embers, both candles had burned 
close to their sockets, the cobwebbed 
bottle of Musigny stood empty—fin- 
ished. 

“Who,” I repeated, “do you believe 
killed De Senac? You know the ver- 
dict was suicide. It was not you, my 


a 


“Only then did it occur to me the ter- _ 














friend, who killed him, by accident. 
That was proven, thank God! Who, 
then? The baron? You know he loved 
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later. Once a woman loves—— A first 
love——” 
He got up wearily out of his chair, 





2 her.” and stood steadying himself against the 
ad “No,” Bouchard returned thickly, chimneypiece, one hand gripping the 
all “not the baron. Yes, he loved her— mantelshelf. 
th madly. There is not the slightest doubt, “Where is she?” I ventured at length. 
ad however, as to his innocence.” Again he turned his haggard eyes 
of “What! You don’t mean she killed upon me. 
him ?” “She is dead,” he returned faintly. 
in He shifted slowly in his chair, and “Ah! Why have I told you all this?” 
i turned a pair of haggard eyes upon me. He drew a quick, deep breath, and 
ed They were full of tears. Never shall I for a long moment stood gazing into the 
ad forget his look! dying fire. 
lid “By accident?” I ventured gently, “She’s dead,” he repeated thickly. 
m- after a moment. “She drowned herself—in the Seine— 
es- “No, not by accident. She shot him not far—from where we—used to 
he deliberately. The circumstances lunch together. Close by, in fact— 
he The opportunity—was too tempting.” | where—she used to hang—her—her 
om “How do you know?” dear little hat—in the trees—pauvre pe- 
on “She told me herself—six months tite!” 
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THE ship held on her way 
mT Without a star to mark. 
’ The swarming of the heaped gulf water 
at; Came to me through the dark. 
and “ 
hin I argued with the sea. 
wn I said life could afford 
yw To let me have the thing I wanted; 
ned That which my heart implored 
bed 
fin- Was only interval, 
A respite, hardly more. 
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CELE? 


WHAT HAPPENED {N PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Marcia Crane has married Philip Blagden, and they are living, as are their parents, in 
the smart suburb of Greenchester. When Marcia married Philip she did not greatly love 
him, but she had listened to her mother analyze the situation one day: Marcia’s father was 
the editor of the Weekly Greenc hester Mirror; Eliza Crane, Marcia’s mother, had married him 
for sentimental reasons, and neither of them had had or ‘would ever have any money; then 
there was Adele, Marcia’s flapper sister, who needed to be projected on society, and Loomis, 
the small brother for whom the Cranes themselves couldn't hope to do much in the future 
For herself, Marcia didn’t care, 


Blagden fortune, 
couraged and then blessed their son and 
family concealed their relief at the union. 
Mary Ransom, 


and when he left her to go to 
Marcia was to say “Hello, 
in time between France and the 
had known of the engagement, 
in swimming, long after, she 
But one day, 


Duncan!” 
and only 


had heard 


mattered. So she had married Philip. 


CHAPTER V. 


ND so they were married, in Sep- 


tember, and in the eyes of all 

Greenchester who witnessed 
the ceremony there was no reason why 
they should not have lived happily for- 
ever after. It was all rather like a 
fairy tale, anyway. Marcia had decided 
on as early a wedding as possible, 
the huge delight of Philip, who appar- 
ently saw no reason for postponing the 
event a day. 

“If we're going to be married,” he 
argued, “then for Pete’s sake let’s be 
married, and not stand around and talk 
about it!” 

“Philip, dear, I have to have a dress,” 
Marcia explained. “Something blue, 
and something new, and something old 
—and a wedding cake, and—and a lot 
of other things!” 


“little Marcja Crane.” With difficulty, 


but she had to admit that by marrying Philip, heir to the 
she could do a great deal for her helpless family. 


The older Blagdens en- 
the Crane 


All Greenchester was pleased, also—all except 
who ‘had wanted Philip herself. 
to Marcia Crane her affair with Duncan White. 


Since she couldn't get him, she recalled 
Marcia had been engaged to him one summer, 


war they had made an agreement that at noon every day 
and at five o’clock every day—to allow for the difference 
States—Duncan 
Mary 
Marcia say 
some one in Greenchester’s younger set had told Marcia casually that Duncan 
White was dead, that he had been reported missing in France. 


was to say, “Hello, Marcia!” No one 
Ransom had guessed it. And one day, 


at twelve o'clock: “Hello, Duncan!” 


And after that nothing had 


So she argued out loud, but with 
the thought of Mary Ransom in her 
mind she managed things so that the 
date was set as early as was feasible, 
while she seemed to have been duly re- 
luctant and only to have given in to 
Philip’s urging. Heaven knows, except 
for Mary Ransom and the threat of 
what she might hint to Philip, Marcia 
was in no hurry for her wedding! 

She managed the business of the wed- 
ding dress rather cleverly, too. 

“Oh, Mrs. Blagden,” she said one 
day; “mother, I mean—I simply can't 
get used to saying it, it seems so famil- 
iar calling you that!—I wonder if you 
could advise me about where t6 have 
my dress made? I—lI’ve never had 
anything as expensive as that, mother, 
and I really don’t know where to go.” 

“Wedding dress? Yes; let me think,” 





“Hello, Marcia!’ 


‘said Mrs. Blagden. “I had an address 
~ ___ Jl look it up and let you know.” 

Upstairs in her own room she fussed 
about for a while, pulling open bureau 
drawers and diving speculatively into 
closets. 

“T suppose it’s a ghastly expense for 
them,” she said to herself. “I wonder 
why the bride always gets soaked for 
everything. All the bridegroom has to 
do is to have his cutaway pressed, but 
besides providing a wedding cake, the 
bride has to dress herself up like one. 
Of course, she gets the presents, but 
what's silver these days compared to 
satin and lace and milk and eggs! I'll 
have to get together with Eliza Crane 
and see what can be done about it.” 

Sarah Blagden in the réle of fairy 
mother-in-law had no equal either for 
tact or for obstinacy, and her conniv- 
ances with Mrs. Crane seemed to have 
borne excellent fruit. At all events, dur- 
ing the service Mr. Blagden turned to 
his wife with a puzzled expression. 

“Where did Marcia get that gown?” 
he whispered. “Haven’t I seen most of 
it before? Looks very familiar some- 
how !” 

“Just shut up, will you please?” she 
frowned back at him. 

“She doesn’t look as well in it as you 
did, my dear,” he concluded, and was 
rewarded with a quick smile. 

The reception after the wedding was 
also arranged for in the most original 
manner. 

“All Greenchester will be there,” 
Sarah Blagden explained to Mrs. Crane. 
“And hundreds of people from New 
York and Philadelphia we had to ask 
that you’ve never even heard of, my 
dear. And a mob of Philip’s classmates 
from Yale; they have some funny cere- 
mony they have to go through con- 
nected with his society up there. I 
had it done to me when I married Ar- 
thur. It’s all very secret, as I remem- 
ber it, and quite charming!” 


This was all Greek of the Greeks 
to Mrs. Crane, of course. 

“And I think it’s preposterous to ex- 
pect you to take care of all those peo- 
ple in this house,” Mrs. Blagden went 
on. “And you don’t want to go to the 
Inn. Do you know what I think? 
We'll have the reception in the house 
Arthur and I are giving them. Why 
not? I think it’s rather original. The 
reception will be held at the house of 
the bride, all perfectly according to 
Hoyle. And it’s one of the wedding 
presents, and I personally insist on hav- 
ing it admired!” 

This was the house down the road a 
little way from Blagden Place, a charm- 
ing colonial house with a lovely garden © 
and some fine old trees, which had come 
up for sale just as the Blagdens were 
casting about for a suitable location for 
their wedding present. 

“A house on the hoof, as you might 
say, is worth two in an architect's office 
these days,” Mr. Blagden had remarked. 


“If they want to alter it a little, they 
can do that afterward to suit them- 
selves.” 

“You don’t alter a colonial house,” 


his wife corrected him. “You add to 
it as inconspicuously as possible, but 
you don’t alter it.” 

“My dear Sarah, you forget that I’m 
not a Colonial Dame!” he smiled. 

And so the reception was held in the 
new home, and, of course, some of the 
Blagden Place servants were sent down 
to help, as Mrs. Crane could hardly 
have been expected to manage alone in 
such a big house, and the Blagden Place 
flower gardens and greenhouses con- 
tributed their share. And very proba- 
bly the Blagden Place pantries and linen 
closets. 

Well, it was so much easier to bring 
the things from the big house next door 
than from the other side of the village. 
Mrs. Crane found the path of accept- 
ance all smoothed out for her at every 
turn, and the making of the wedding 
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cake and the dressing of Adele care- 
fully left in her hands to bolster up 
her self-respect. Not that she cared so 
very much for it. 

The ceremony itself, under the able 
management of Dicky Stark, went off 
as well as possible, except for a slight 
argument at the front door between 
Virginia and Loomis. 

“Quit wiggling!” he 
“You’re shimmying.” 

“Silence in the 
threatened. 
ward, march! 
mouth shut.” 

Marcia herself remembered just two 
things. An almost uncontrollable de- 
sire to run away when the organ began 
to crash out “Here Comes the Bride,” 
followed by the whimsical certainty that 
her father would walk up the aisle 
alone if she did. And a moment of 
acute mental anguish when the minister 
got to the end of “or else forever 
hold his peace.” Marcia was certain 
that somewhere back there in the 
church, or from the organ loft, or pos- 
sibly up in the pulpit, some one, a voice, 
Mary Ransom’s perhaps, was about to 
cry out, “Duncan White! Do you re- 
member Duncan White?” 

A little while later she was standing 
in the hallway of her new home, un- 
der the arch of flowers, smiling at peo- 
ple who pressed forward to call her 
Mrs. Blagden. Once or twice she 
glanced at Philip, tall and enormously 
good-looking in his wedding finery, with 
something very boyish and appealing in 
his delighted eyes. 

After all, as Adele had said, there 
were worse things perhaps than marry- 
ing Philip Blagden—if you were 
obliged to marry some one like that sim- 
ply because your turn had come, so to 
speak. Unquestionably he would do all 
in his power to make her very happy. 

Duncan White could not have done 
more. 


demanded. 


ranks,” Richard 


“By the left foot, for- 
Chest out, eyes front, 


D. 


On that same day, in a distant pl; 
where stately Diamond Head strode 
proudly out to sea beyond the greenery ™ 
of gleaming Waikiki, the silence of 
thick-smelling noon lay over the town 
of Honolulu. On his pedestal Kame- 
hamaha the First shone brilliantly in 
his gilded mantle, while a squall gath- 
ered itself slowly together up above the 
cliffs, in a lazy attempt to drench the 
unheeding streets with petulant rain, 

From the water front came the sud- 
den, impatient blasts of a steamer’s 
siren, summoning its last belated pas- 
sengers, fruit-encumbered and _ flower- 
bedecked, away from the enchanted 
island. 

“One fond embrace, 
Ahai ae au 
Until we mee-eet again.” 


The band wailed, thinking yearningly 
of its lunch and unsympathetically of 
departing steamers. 

In the office of his private sanitarium, 
up on Kahilihani Street, where it turned 
off in the direction of the Punchbowl, 
Doctor William Foster looked at his 
head nurse, Miss Marjorie Sims, and 
smiled. 

“Let her whistle,” he said. “I’ve 
caught my last steamer for many a long 
day to come. I never want to stir from 
this place again!” 

“It’s good to get home again, isn’t it, 
doctor ?”” Miss Sims smiled back at him. 
“How does it seem to you?” 

“T can hardly believe it’s true,” he 
laughed. “I have a horribly guilty feel- 
ing that I’m away without permission 
all the time. Are you sure I don’t have 
to check in somewhere, or have my red 
worker’s permit stamped, or some- 
thing ?” 

“Red worker’s permit?” she repeated, 
frankly puzzled. 

“Oh, that means nothing in your life, 
does it?” he asked. “It was a docu- 
ment printed on red paper without 
which militarized civilians were not al- 
lowed to breathe.” 


’ 
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“Oh, I see!” 

“It came in very handy, I must say, 
when we were getting out of Russia! 
I flashed it on everybody who tried to 
stop me, and they thought I must be at 
least a high commissary of the peo- 
le!” 

“What a trip you must have had,” 
said Miss Sims. ‘You'll have to tell us 
all about it until you’re blue in the face, 
you know!” 

“Well, yes,” Doctor Foster agreed. 
“It was quite a hegira. You see, when 
the time came, and it came very sud- 
denly, let me tell you, it seemed to be 
a question of swimming out of Odessa 
or trying it by way of Siberia, so I 
chose the latter. You ought to see the 
desert of Gobi, Miss Sims; it’s really 
quite fascinating.” 

“IT imagine it is. 
it? On camels?” 

“Camels!” he exclaimed. “Camels, 
my eye! We crossed it ina Ford. As 
I remember it, we stole the Ford. At 
least it was never quite clear to me just 
how we came to be possessed of it!’ 

“I dare say.” 

“It was a bully trip, really. There’s 
a town in the middle of the desert of 
Gobi. Full of dogs. Funny place— 
hundreds of miles from anywhere in 
every direction.” 

“Mercy, what a place to live in,” Miss 
Sims remarked. “I think I prefer 
Honolulu, although that’s far enough 
away from home, too! I suppose you 
realize | haven’t been home in two years. 
I'll have to have a vacation pretty soon, 
I think——” 

“There you go,” he laughed. “Some 
one is always taking the joy out of life! 
Well, I expect you’ve earned it, looking 
after the place while I’ve been away. 
And it certainly is wonderful to be back. 
Pau pilikia, isn’t it, Miss Sims?” 

“Yes, your troubles are over, pau pilt- 
kia,” she replied. “But it’s still pilikia 
for the poor chap you brought back 
with you. I’ve just been with him. Do 


How did you cross 


you expect to be able to do anything for 
him ?” 

“Gosh, I don’t know!” said the doc- 
tor. “I made up my mind I wasn’t go- 
ing to leave him in Odessa, anyway. 
It’s a very curious case, Miss Sims. 
There’s no question but he’s an Ameri- 
can. How he got to Odessa, I can’t 
imagine. And he doesn’t remember one 
solitary thing about himself, or his past, 
or anything!” 

“TIsn’t it a shame? 
ing chap!” 

“There’s just one thing he does re- 
member,” the doctor went on. “He 
does it mechanically, as you will ob- 
serve. Every day at five o’clock he says 
‘Hello, Marcia!’ ” 

“Marcia?” 

“Yes, it’s a girl’s name, isn’t it? For 
some reason or other, which I doubt if 
he remembers himself, he says ‘Hello!’ 
to her like that every afternoon at five 
o’clock. I have a theory that if you 
could find this Marcia, or answer his 
greeting in a way familiar to him, it 
might restore his memory completely.” 

“Yes, there have been such cases,” 
said Miss Sims. “His mind is per- 
fectly clear otherwise, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, absolutely! Very active. He 
wants to know about everything, and 
grasps things very quickly. He simply 
doesn’t remember anything until he 
found himself in the hospital ih 
Odessa.”’ 

“You've tried him out, I suppose?” 

“Over and over again, every way I 
could think of. He simply shakes his 
head, and says ‘I don’t know.’ You see, 
I have absolutely nothing to go on, ex- 
cept this Marcia, and he doesn’t remem- 
ber anything about her.” 

“Hasn’t he any idea why he always 
says ‘Hello, Marcia?’ ™” 

“I asked him that,” 
replied. “He said ‘Oh, yes, I know 
that! Because it’s five o’clock. I have 
to say that at five o'clock.’ It’s a very 
perplexing case.” 


Such a fine-look- 


Doctor Foster 
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It was not so very long after Marcia 
and Philip had returned from their 
honeymoon wanderings in Maine and 
settled down in the little colonial house, 
which might be added to inconspicu- 
ously, but not altered, that certain un- 
avoidabfe results of their marriage be- 
gan to manifest themselves with in- 
creasing clarity. 7 

Greenchester, in general, observed 
them with a smiling tolerance, and 
showed itself disposed to sympathize 
with Marcia, whose position was cer- 
tainly not an easy one from any stand- 
point. It was very difficult for her not 
to appear neglectful of her family and 
anxious to avoid them, and at the same 
time to stave off their insidious impor- 
tunities. For it was becoming patent 
to an almost ludicrous degree that the 
rest of the Cranes viewed Marcia’s 
marriage to Philip as the coming into 
a sort of Promised Land in which they 
proposed to disport themselves. 

Dicky Stark, as usual, had a number 
of entertaining observations to make on 
the subject; at least, on those compara- 
tively rare occasions when he was not 
occupied in the attempt to establish his 
own surpassing desirability in the eyes 
of Miss Dorothy Craig. 

“It’s really getting to be pretty fun- 
ny,” he remarked. ‘When it’s not old 
Roscoe Crane helping himself to Pa 
Blagden’s cigars, it’s Mrs. Crane tak- 
ing her daughter’s married name in 
vain in front of the butcher, the baker, 
and the electrician.” 

“What do you mean, in vain?” 
laughed Archie Craig. “I guess she 
doesn’t have to pay her bills any oft- 
ener now than the rest of us!” 

“And then Adele and Loomis,” Rich- 
ard went on. “It seems to me I never 
see Marcia, or Philip, either, for that 
matter, without those two pussyfoot- 


ing around somewhere in the offing. . 


They stick to them like the paper on 
the wall.” 
“It’s perfectly true, you know,” Mil- 


dred Stark added. “I never saw any. 
thing like it. The two newlyweds can¥. 


take a step_in any direction without — 


tripping over little sister or little 
brother. If they’re going sailing, there’s 
Loomis fiddling around on the dock all 
ready to hop aboard. If they’re off 
somewhere in the car, Adele steps out 
from behind a bush before they’ve gone 
two blocks.” 

“Why, my dear, it’s worse than that!” 
Dorothy Craig put in. “The other day 
she took the car all by herself and went 
into the village with it, and left Philip 
and Marcia waiting here for half an 
hour. I don’t think hubby was exactly 
pleased, either.” 

“I don’t blame him,” said Archie, 
“That sort of thing gets your goat. 
The Blagdens are as open-handed as 
possible, and go out of their way to be 
generous, but you do hate to have your 
generosity taken for granted and abused 
all the time.” 

“Sh!” Richard whispered. “The 
man’s making a speech.” 

“Stark, my boy”—Archie turned to 
him—‘“I don’t think your theory of 
marrying where you live is so very al- 
luring in the long run.” 

“It has its very fine points,” insisted 
Richard, trying to catch Dorothy 
Craig’s eye with no more success than 
usual. 

“Yes, it may have its fine points,” 
Archie admitted. “Like a porcupine. 
But, on the other hand, if you marry 
some one out in California, for instance, 
you put a great many hundreds of miles 
of nice, shiny railroad track between_ 
yourself and her family, you don’t find 
them swinging on your garden gate 
every time you come home to your 
wife!” 

“Well, be that as it may, I’m sorry 
for Marcia,” said Richard. “It’s very 
hard for her to deal with a situation 
like that. If she attempts to steer clear 
of her family, she'll be accused of be- 
ing snobbish and all the rest of it. And 
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"at the same time there’s no reason on 
earth why her house and everything 
that she has should be turned into a 
public playground for Adele and 
Loomis.” 

“Somebody will have to put his foot 
down hard one of these days, you just 
wait and see,” said Dorothy Craig. 

“Yes,” Archie added, “and if it’s 
Philip, let me tell you he shakes a mean 
heel when he wants to!” 

So they talked back and forth among 
themselves, remarking on a state of af- 
fairs which was permanently in the eye 
of all Greenchester, but in all their com- 
ment there was no hint of any criticism 
of Marcia. In their estimation, she 
was simply the victim of rather trying 
circumstances. 

That this opinion was not shared by 
Mary Ransom goes without saying, but 
then that young lady’s views on the 
subject was a matter of no concern 
whatever to people like the Starks and 
the Craigs. 

“Oh, yes!” Mary Ransom said scorn- 
fully to her little circle. “It’s perfectly 
obvious what Marcia Blagden is up to. 
She’s milking her husband for all he’s 
worth, and letting her family in on the 
ground floor of everything that goes on. 
He must be a fool if he doesn’t see it 
pretty soon.” 


Which was precisely what Marcia 


was doing, of course. She had married 
Philip for certain definite reasons, to 
accomplish certain definite ends. The 
realization of these ends as completely 
as possible was the only thing now 
which could make her life in any de- 
gree bearable, all the more so since 
Philip treated her as a treasure of in- 
finite price. As she had told her 
mother, it would all have been easier 
if her husband had been a total stran- 
ger for whom she had no sympathy 
whatever. But this was not the case 
with Philip. Unfortunately Marcia 
liked her husband. 


The only relief from the hypocrisy 
of her dealings with Philip lay in the 
belief that she was being of some as- 
sistance to her family, bringing a respite 
from anxiety to her mother, an occa- 
sional gleam of unencumbered enjoy- 
ment to her sister and brother. For 
herself Marcia asked nothing, and 
found it endlessly difficult to accept the 
things which Philip brought to her, 
whether it was a trinket for her adorn- 
ment or the bitter irony of his delighted 
laughter. 

But, of course, now there were only 
“four blue bottles” around the Crane 
family board. That was definitely ac- 
complished. And when it came to Adele 
and Loomis, the Craigs and the Starks 
and all the others would have been 
astounded had they realized the extent 
of Marcia’s scheming on their behalf. 
The surreptitious telephone calls, the 
hastily scribbled notes, the persistent 
euiding of Philip into situations which 
might be made to pass as coincidences. 

For it was impossible that it should 
always have been by chance that little 
Loomis was to be discovered playing on 
the dock, or that Adele found herself 
in the path of. the Blagden car, These 
things had to be very carefully thought 
out beforehand, and often only the most 
precarious excuses prevailed when a 
sudden change of plans on Philip’s par. 
threatened to disappoint a wistful little 
boy or a bitter-tongued sister. 

Once again, it would all have been 
easier if Marcia had not liked Philip so 
thoroughly. 


And in the meantime, while Green- 
chester talked and Marcia schemed her 
pitiful schemes, Sarah Blagden watched 
her son apprehensively and saw the 
shadow of a vague trouble slowly dark- 
ening his eyes. He had always been 
so close to her, so understanding, and © 
so well understood—sharing little jokes 
and secrets with her which even her 
husband utterly failed to appreciate— 
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that she had come to know his counte- 
mance as one knows a familiar land- 
scape. 

And as light and color depart from 
the rolling fields under a cloud-obscured 
sky, so happiness was slowly fading 
from Philip’s face. Outwardly there 
was no change in him. His cheerful 
laughter still rang out; wrinkling up his 
eyes, he walked as briskly as before to 
his work and to his hobbies, and no 
word of discontent fell from his lips. 
But within him a flame was slowly flick- 
ering out; a fire was dwindling coldly 
to its end,-and the glow of a rich, warm 
light had turned pale and was dying. 

Sarah Blagden knew better than to 
question him about it. She would not 
have done so in the past, knowing that 
in the fullness of time he would come 
to her of his own accord. And now 
that he was married, she had very sen- 
sibly and naturally made up her mind 
to certain reticences on his part. What 
had been in the past was her own, 


locked up in the treasury of her mem- 
ory. For the future there was Mar- 
cia, and it was not in Sarah Blagden’s 
nature to hold out detaining hands if her 
son turned instinctively to his wife. 
“Only that’s the trouble,” she said to 


herself. ‘He hasn’t come to me, and 
I don’t think he’s gone to her. There’s 
dirty work at the crossroads, as Vir- 
ginia would say, and my Philip is not 
happy.” 

Philip himself would have found it 
very difficult to express even to his 
mother the uneasiness, the irksome dis- 
satisfaction which seemed to fill his 
soul, He had made no attempt to do 
so to his wife, since she herself was 
the cause of it. 

There was this girl whom he had 
known all his life, and one afternoon in 
his mother’s garden he had looked up 
from the border which they were clip- 
ping together and caught the gleam of 
sunshine in her hair, and the wistful 
gentleness of her eyes, and in that mo- 


ment he had known that he loved fj 

It had been quite an astounding disegys” 
ery, as though in the brief lapse of 
time between looking down at the bor. 
der and looking up at her again she had 
turned into quite a different person, He 
had stared at her so long that Marcia 
had blushed and lowered her eyes be. 
fore his gaze, and when she raised them 
again he was standing before her, filled 
with a leaping, joyous laughter. 

“Let’s—-let’s not bother about the 
border any more!” he had suggested, 
and they had gone slowly down the path 
toward the summerhouse. 

And now they were married. Up 
there in Maine, during those first weeks 
filled with the rapture of Marcia’s con- 
stant companionship, he had not noticed 
it. Now, here in Greenchester, settled 
in their home and embarked upon their 
real voyage together, that companion- 
ship seemed to be resolving itself into a 
mere dutiful attendance. 

There was nothing that he could com- 
plain of, nothing for which he could 
reproach Marcia. The affairs of the 
house were conducted silently and effi- 
ciently ; his personal comfort, his food, 
his warmth, his raiment, his little pet 
habits of pipe and book and shower 
bath were catered to with meticulous 
attention. Marcia was always there, se- 
rene and well-kept, to preside at his 
table and grace his fireside, cheerful 
and even tempered, and more beautiful 
than ever in the more adequate setting 
of her new wardrobe and background. 

What was it, then, that was lacking? 
Philip had not been able to decide. Was 
it an element of spontaneity which was 
absent from all the mechanical perfec- 
tion which surrounded him? Was it 
that Marcia never varied the degree of 
her solicitude over him, never disagreed 
with him, never surprised him with a 
capricious mood, never stamped her 
feet at him, never called to him from 
one end of the house to the other, never 
intruded on him, except at his own in- 
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“stigation, and then never demurred? 
Was it that he never heard her singing 
to herself, never caught her in a self- 
assertive gesture? 

And then there was something else. 
Mary Ransem might think Philip a 
fool, and in many ways no doubt he 
was. Ways which Mary Ransom would 
have been completely at a loss to under- 
stand. Simple, artless, old-fashioned 
ways, which smacked of chivalry and 
deep respect for many old, outworn 
ideals. But in other respects Philip 
was very far from being a fool. 

The constant appropriation by the 
Cranes, and more especially the two 
younger ones, of his house, and his serv- 
ants, and, in fact, everything that was 
his, had not escaped his attention. 
Philip had no desire to keep Marcia 
secluded from her family, and would 
have been only too pleased to do what- 
ever he could to make things pleasant 
for them, but there were limits to all 
human patience. 

He had been furious when Adele had 
taken the car, and the occasions were 
multiplying when he was tempted to 
take young Loomis by the scruff of the 
neck and rub his nose in something. 

“So this is matrimony!” he said to 
himself viciously. “My wife is’a sort 
of glorified combination photograph, 
electric toaster, and gramophone record. 
And my home is a parking place for my 
in-laws. There’s going to be a show- 
down one of these days, even if I have 
to offend Marcia.” 

Philip was slowly preparing to ex- 
hibit the meanness of that heel which 
he shook when so minded, according to 
Archie Craig. 


CHAPTER VI. 


There was another reason why Sarah 
Blagden was not inclined to question 
Philip about this trouble which she had 


divined. For once in her life she was 
frightened and not quite sure of her- 


self. She had guessed that it was his 
marriage which was at the bottom of 
it, and, after all, was she not responsible 
for that marriage? Had she not done 
everything in_her power to bring it 
about, and, without her, would it ever 
have taken place? Sarah Blagden was 
convinced that it would not, and now, if 
it was to result in unhappiness for 
Philip, how could she ever forgive her- 
self? 

Already fate was demanding her pen- 
alty for this human tampering with her 
motives, this turning aside of her pur- 
poses. Indiscriminately on all con- 
cerned, the innocent and the guilty, the 
heavy hand of her chastisement was 
falling. On Philip and Marcia, on Sarah 
Blagden, and none could tell how heav- 
ily on Eliza Crane, who found no utter- 
ance for her thoughts. 

And in his cool, shaded room, out on 
Kahilihani Street where it turned off 
in the direction of the Punchbowl, on a 
man who sat all day watching the 
wearily slow-moving hands of a clock. 

From her husband, when she tenta- 
tively broached the subject to him, 
Sarah Blagden derived only slight con- 
solation. On the other hand, she was 
not. met with the triumphant “I told 
you so’s” to which she had resigned her- 
self in advance. 

“Philip unhappy!” he exclairhed. 
“Nonsense. I know what’s the matter 
with him, and more power to him.” 

“What?” 

“It’s those pestiferous Cranes, that’s 
what. I know you were anxious to 
have Philip marry Marcia, Sarah, my 
dear, but was it also your intention that 
‘he should marry Adele and Loomis ?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Arthur.” 

“I’m not being in the least ridicu- 
lous. Those two engaging young per- 
sons seem to combine all of the better- 
known characteristics of the limpet, the 
postage stamp, and the common or gar- 
den leech.” 
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“They do hang around a good deal, 
don’t they?” 

“Hang around!” exclaimed Mr. Blag- 
den. “They’re a regular human neck- 
lace. I’d like to drown both of them, 
Should have been done in infancy. The 
only thing that keeps me from doing 
so is the hope that Philip will do it first. 
I don’t suppose Marcia can help it for 
a second, but if it gets Philip’s goat as 
much as it does mine, I don’t wonder 
if he seems a bit off color.” 

“You think that’s all?” Mrs. Blagden 
asked. 

“Certainly that’s all. The boy’s suf- 
fering from ingrowing in-laws. Tell 
you what I'll do. I’ve been meaning 
to do it ever since he got back. Give 
him a good vacation. We'll pack them 
off to Europe, Egypt, or some place for 
the winter, and maybe during that time 
the others will learn to play in their 
own yard.” 

“That’s not such a bad idea,” Mrs. 
Blagden agreed. “Since it seems that 
Marcia has to be weaned from her fam- 

We'll see what Philip thinks of 


restless moods, and he jumped at it. 
Anything to get away from the mechan- 
ical perfections of his home, and the 
exasperating importunities of his wife’s 
relatives. 

“That will be bully, dad!” he ex- 
claimed. “Egypt, hey? And perhaps 
a go at the Riviera and some of our 
better-known leave areas which it was 
not my good fortune to visit!” 

“Certainly! Anything you like. 
You might take Marcia on a tour of 
“the battlefields! That seems to be a 
very popular pastime.” 

“Yes, fat chance. I’d rather take a 
sightseeing bus to Chinatown. How 
about the Balearic Islands? I have a 
passion for the Balearic Islands. What 
do you say, Marcia?” 

“Oh, I’d love to go!” Marcia re- 
plied. “Anywhere suits me. Do you 


suppose we could go to 
Thierry?” She wished at once that 
she had not said that. 

“Chateau Thiefry!” laughed Philip, 
“What on earth do you want to go there 
for?” 

“I—oh, I don’t know! I’ve heard 
so much about it, I thought I’d like to 
see just one place where—where things 
had happened.” 

“Why, yes, we could go there. It’s 
just a little way out of Paris along the 
Marne. Have lunch at Meaux. We 
might go on to Chalons and see the 
Hotel de la Haute Mére de Dieu—the 
Hotél of the High Mother of God—I 
spent a night there once!” 

“T’d like to see the Marne,” said Mar- 
cia. 

It would be difficult to reconcile her 
family to her absence, and it would be 
unspeakably trying to be utterly alone 
with Philip, but at least she would 
have an opportunity to see that valley 
in which Duncan White had met the 
fate which had taken him to his death, 
Perhaps they would pass through that 
“little burgh on the Marne” Dicky 
Stark had spoken of, and she would 
feel nearer to Duncan through the short 
hours of a winter’s afternoon. 

And so it was decided. London and 
Paris, and the south of France, Avignon 
and Arles, and the Grande Corniche, 
and Monte Carlo; and then Egypt and 
possibly the Balearic Islands, if Philip 
insisted on it. After the Marne, it was 
all one to Marcia. 


The young Blagdens gave a sort of 
farewell party a few weeks before they 
were to leave. They had the Starks 
and the Craigs and some others, and, of 
course, the Cranes. Now that he was 
confident of being rid of them for sev- 
eral months, Philip viewed ‘them with 
perfect composure and made himself as 
pleasant as could be to Adele. 

“Have a good time while it lasts,” 
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he said to himself. “In a few weeks 
this joy factory will be closed.” 

Mary Ransom was there also, with 
yelvet paws, as Adele remarked to 
Archie Craig. Marcia had decided to 
ask her in order to prove to her that 
she was not worth avoiding, and Mary 
had come in a spirit of malicious curi- 
osity to observe Philip and make her- 
self as politely disagreeable as possible 
to her hostess. 

And, in any case, a Blagden party 
was always worth going to. This one 
was supposed to be a singsong party, 
which was to say that Dicky Stark 
would establish himself irrevocably at 
the piano, surround himself with ash 
trays, put his foot down firmly on the 
loud pedal, and sing ridiculous songs at 
the top of his lungs. 

“Katie, dear, I’ve just received your pretty 
post card! 

Although—they call you—little to-o-omboy! 

Still I love you—as I never loved before! 


“Before you have said it of others, 
Just think if you’d want them to know 
You said it!” 

And, 
Blues.” 


“Every time I start to run 
1 find that I have gained a—ton!” 


of course, “The Fat Man’s 


Then, if by any chance they suc- 


ceeded in luring him away, Archie 

Craig and his sister, and Philip and 

Mildred Stark would attempt to sing, 

declaim, and otherwise render with ges- 

tures some forty-two verses of their 

Sunday-school song: 

“Old folks, young folks, 

Everybody come, 

Over to the Sunday school 

And make yourselves to hum, 

Please to check your chewing gum 

And razors at the door, 

And you'll hear some Bible stories as you’ve 
never heard before— 

Rum tum, tum tum!” 


In the midst of which Archie could 
be counted on to start shouting his two 
little gems: 


“I live in Trafalgar Square, 
Four lions to guard me. 


“Peace with ’o’ner is his motter, 
So Gawd saive the king!” 

And when order had been restored 
and the ash trays fished out ftom the 
insides of the piano, Marcia would 
probably sing “Somerset.” 


“Oh, we've come up from Somerset, 

Where the cider apples grow, 

And we're all king’s men in Somerset 

As we were so long ago.” 

Then the ice cream and cakes would 
be ready. 

On this occasion these things all hap- 
pened in their due order, and most en- 
joyably, except possibly for Mary Ran- 
som’s comment when Marcia had fin- 
ished her little ballad. 

“That’s such a difficult song to sing 
really well, isn’t it?” she asked of no 
one in particular. 

Whereupon Adele flounced herself 
down at the keyboard and howled in 
dismal minors: 

“The cats in the alley, they go meow, 
meow, meow!” And Dicky Stark 
choked noisily and perilously over his 
coffee. 


A little later, in the living room, 
Archie Craig was holding forth on one 
of his pet topics. They had all been 
dancing until Dicky Stark had refused 
to play the piano any longer, or to listen 
to “Dardanella” again on the Victrola, 
and had established himself in the best 
leather lounge, with the previous Sun- 
day’s magazine sections all around him. 

The fact that Miss Dorothy Craig 
had skillfully eluded all attempts on his 
part to have her concentrate her atten- 
tion on him may possibly have had 
something to do with it. At all events 
Archie had the floor, and, as his sister 
remarked, was covering it with a thick 
layer of words. 

“Well, what would you do?” he 
asked. “It’s happening all the time. 
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There was another case in the paper 
only this morning. Fellow came back 
and found his wife had married some 
one else, believing herself to be a 
widow. Talk about war brides—the 
war-widow problem is much more im- 
portant!” 

“Old Enoch Arden!” laughed Adele. 
“He’s out of luck, that’s all.” 

“Well, maybe he thinks differently as 
far as that goes,” Archie went on. 
“But, seriously, what ought a man to 
do in a case like that?” 

“He could always go in and match 
the other fellow for his wife, best three 
out of five,” suggested Richard, but no 
one paid any attention to him. 

“Oh, I suppose the decent thing to 
do would be to turn around and beat 
it!” remarked Mildred Stark. “But I 
must say I always thought Enoch 
Arden was a good deal of a simp!” 

“Why, that’s the one thing no one 
would do!” exclaimed Adele. “I'd 
never forgive my husband if he came 
back and found me married to some 
one else and just did nothing about 
it!” 

“And yet they’re going to vote!” 
came the sarcastic cry from the lounge. 

“Well, what would you expect him 
to do?” Dorothy Craig asked. ‘Come 
in and break the crockery, and frighten 
the children, and mess things up gen- 
erally ?” 

“I should think the first thing he’d 
do would be to beat the life out of 
husband number two,” Mary Ransom 
announced. 

“Oh, that seems very harsh, some- 
how!” Richard observed. “It’s not the 
poor boob’s fault. I should be inclined 
to knock the daylights out of my wife 
myself, rather than out of my wife’s 
husband. And as for smashing crock- 
ery, that’s so expensive.” 

“Well, we seem to have quite a di- 
versity of opinion here already on the 
subject,” Archie said. “Mildred thinks 
he ought to beat it, but the idea doesn’t 
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thrill her. One vote for Enoch Arden 
with reservations. Adé€le, I take it, ig” 
all for a melodramatic second act of — 
some kind, with lots of action.” 

“*That’s me all over, Mable!’ Yours 
till the last dish is broken !” 

“Mary, there, votes for the cave-man 
stuff,” Archie continued. “ ‘Curse you, 
Jack Dalton, she’s mine! Come outside 
so I can spit in your eye!’ And Rich- 
ard apparently thinks the woman should 
pay. That’s only one vote for Enoch 
Arden out of four.” 

“And what do you think yourself?” 
asked Richard. “What would you do?” 

“What would I do?” Archie replied, 
“Well, in the first place I wouldn't 
marry a girl who'd be liable to be so 
promiscuous.” 

“Get. that, Mildred?” Richard asked 
his sister, and three cushions, one book, 
and two wastebaskets descended upon 
him with great rapidity. 

“On the other hand,” Archie went on. 
“I don’t know that I care so much for 
it, but there’s one solution no one has 
mentioned. If husband number two 
could take himself off into outer dark- 
ness and officially pass out, then my 
wife would be a widow again, wouldn't 
she, and I could appear on the village 
green and remarry her! How’s that?” 

“Slick !” 

“Tt involves a certain amount of con- 
nivance on the part of all concerned, I 
admit. Enoch Arden with a reverse 
plot.” 

“You poor boob!” laughed his sister. 
“If you don’t see why that wouldn't 
work, I’m not going to waste my time 
telling you.” 

“Good heavens!” 


Philip exclaimed. ° 
“If he knew the facts, I should think 
that husband number two would go out 


and shoot himself, anyway. «Every one 
always talks about what the first hus- 
band would do. What about the other 
poor chap? It’s just as hard on him.” 

“Well, for that matter,” added Adele, 
“what about the wife? I don’t see that 
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it’s any rest cure for her, either! I 
should be excessively annoyed at my de- 
ceased husband if he had the poor taste 
to come to life again and write me 
picture post cards about it!” a 

“There you are,” said Archie. “That 
brings you back to the Enoch Arden 
solution, whether you like it or not. 
What do you think, Marcia? You 
haven’t said a word.” 

If Marcia had said nothing, it was 
not from any lack of opinion concern- 
ing a question the discussion of which 
had brought a sudden, paralyzing chill 
to-her whole person. She had never 
considered the possibility of such a 
thing before as far as Duncan White 
was concerned, but while the others 
were joking and laughing over it, 


wounding her mortally with each light- 
hearted word that they uttered, she had 
come to a very definite conception of 
the only possible course of conduct, 
should such a circumstance arise. 


“I—oh, I don’t know!” She forced 
herself to speak naturally. “If I were 
the wife, and the man I had—my real 
husband, I mean—came back, I think 
I should be inclined to disappear my- 
self. That’s a third Enoch Arden so- 
lution for you, and it seems to me the 
only conclusive one.” 

“By jinks!” Archie laughed. ‘That 
would certainly put an end to any argu- 
ment which might have arisen. The 
two husbands could keep house together 
and tell each other funny stories after 
supper. I don’t know but what that’s 
by far the simplest way out of it.” 

“I’m sure it is,” Marcia agreed. “But 
I guess it’s—it’s not liable to happen 
to any of us, is it?” 

“The wish is certainly father to the 
thought, my dear,” Mary Ransome said 
slowly, smiling disagreeably at Marcia. 

Ever since Marcia had spoken, Mary 
Ransom had been watching her through 
wary eyes which lost no shade of the 
changing expressions that had passed 
across her features. And in Mary Ran- 


som’s eagerly receptive ears the tones 
of Marcia’s voice had sounded a de- 
spairing dirge for which she felt her- 
self very nearly competent to supply 
the words. 

“One never knows,” she concluded. 
“The strangest things do happen to the 
nicest people. Skeletons always pop 
out of the closet sooner or later.” 

“Or else an ill-disposed outsider pulls 
them out for you!” Marcia replied de- 
fiantly, knowing at the time that she _ 
had better have said nothing. 

“Oh, yes, that has been known to 
happen, too, to pay off old scores!” 
Mary Ransom agreed, with another 
smile which was the motionless equiva- 
lent of a blow. 


“Hello, hello, hello!” Dicky Stark ex- 
claimed suddenly. ‘“Here’s a funny 
thing—and it’s not so darned funny, 
either! Listen here! Found it in last 
Sunday’s Mirror. Your father’s going 
in for heart-interest stuff now, Mar- 
cia!” 

“Yes? What is it? 
little stop-gap gems?” 

“Yes, but this is a good ene. Copied 
from some scientific journal.” 

“I bet it’s a story about a dog,” sug- 
gested Adele. “Eau de Cologne, the 
trained worm hound. Did he save the 
che-ild ?” 

“Or another message from Mars,” 
added Archie. “Picked up by little 
Rollo on his wireless outfit in Hart- 
ford.” 

“Shut up!” 

“If it’s another ouija-board story I 
shall cancel our subscription, I warn 
you, Marcia,” said Mildred. “What is 
it?” 

“Well, if you'll only keep still a min- 
ute, I'll tell you,” Richard informed 
them. “I’m on alone in this act. This 
is something quite different. It’s got 
your Enoch Ardens pushed off the map 
for sob stuff, I think.” 

“All right, shoot !” 


One of father’s 
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“Here’s a man in a hospital out in 
Honolulu who has lost his memory, see, 
and every day he sits up and says 
‘Hello’ to his girl.” 

“He what How do you mean?” 

For a second or two the full sigmf- 
cance of what Dicky Stark was saying 
did not strike Marcia. 

“He doesn’t remember anything about 
her,” Richard explained. “But every 
day he says ‘Helio’ to her. As though 
he were keeping a date.” 

“Every day at five o’clock!” Marcia 
screamed suddenly, so that the whole 
world could hear her. Then she real- 
ized that she had not made a sound. 
It was something within her that had 
screamed. 

In that moment when all the universe 
seemed to be swirling around her, leav- 
ing her breathless and dizzy, it flashed 
across her mind that there was no limit 
to the fright and dismay and misery 
a human soul can bear. 

“Every day at five o’clock,” Richard 
concluded. 

Over in her corner Mary Ransom 
opened her eyes very wide, and then 
half closed them again. 

“How sentimental!” she drawled. 

Marcia looked at Dicky Stark and 
wished that something terrible would 
happen to them all. He was a nice 
boy, but a perfect fool about some 
things. There would be no stopping 
him. But then, after all, what did it 
matter? If the name was there, they 
would all see it sooner or later. That 
it should not have struck her father 
was natural enough, of course. 

“Does it give the name of the girl?” 
Marcia heard a distant voice, which 
must be Mary Ransom’s, asking the 
question. 

“No, it doesn’t give the girl’s name,” 
Richard replied, and Marcia found her- 
self staring across the room at Mary. 

That man out there who sat up every 
day at five o’clock to say “Hello” to his 
girl—that man was Duncan White— 
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Marcia was certain of it, even 

very moment when she caught herself 
praying that it might not be. Duncag 9 
White returned from the dead. How 
much did Mary Ransom know? How 
could she possibly help knowing every- 
thing now? 

“T am going to do something silly,” 
Marcia said to herself. “I am going 
to make a fool of myself. I am going 
to scream Duncan White’s name in a 
minute.” 

3ut somehow she managed to say 
nothing at all. Once before there had 
been harlequin bundles to tie up. Now 
there were carpets to be straightened out 
in the hall where they had been dancing, 

*Dun-can White—Dun-can Whitex 
Dun-can White!” 

Who was that saying Duncan White? 
Oh, it was only the grandfather clock! 

“Where did you say it was?” Mary 
Ransom asked suddenly. 

“In Honolulu,” Richard told her, 
“The case is reported by a Doctor Wil- 
liam Foster. I suppose the poor chap 
is engaged to that girl.” 

“Oh, very probably!” Mary Ransom 
agreed, lookifig to see if Marcia was 
listening. “And I dare say she’s mar 
ried some one else by now and forgot- 
ten all about him!” 

“Mary’s a nice girl, isn’t she?” Adele 
said under her breath to Dorothy 
Craig. 

“Gosh!” -exclaimed Archie. “Now 
there’s a case for you. If you could, 
would you restore that bird’s memory 
under those circumstances ?” 

Marcia held her breath and waited 
for the answer. 

“Good heavens, no,” Richard replied. 
“T should say not! What would be the 
use?” 

“You'd have to, though, if you were 
a doctor,” said Mary Ransom. 

In her own room that night she 
smiled at herself in the mirror. 

“It may be just a coincidence,” she 
admitted. “But if it is, it knocked our 
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darling little Marcia flat. I know she 
ysed to say ‘Hello, Duncan!’ and now 
here’s a man who says ‘Hello’ every day, 
and I’ll bet my bottom dollar he says 
‘Hello, Marcia!’ Only she used to say 
it at noon, and he says it at five o’clock 
apparently. 


I wonder why?” 


A week or so later Marcia came to 
Philip with a request. It was the first 
time that she had ever asked him for 
anything, and he was delighted. It in- 
volved quite a little eleventh-hour trou- 
ble, but he agreed to it eagerly. 

“Why, of course,” he exclaimed. 
“Anything you say, Marcia, darling. 
I’m so glad you told me. It will be 
much more fun.” 

“Philip,” she said to him, “if it’s not 
too much trouble—I didn’t like to say 
anything, but I don’t want to go to 
Europe. Couldn’t we go to California 
instead—and—and perhaps to Hono- 
lulu?” 

CHAPTER VII. 

Roscoe Crane tilted back his chair 
against the wall behind his battered desk 
in the corner of the dingy little rear 
office of the Greenchester Weckly Mir- 
ror, and drew his flute from the waste- 
basket into which he had hastily thrust 
ita few moments before in order to an- 
swer a telephone call the more conven- 
iently. 

“There now!” he exclaimed suddenly 
in a tone of plaintive annoyance. “I’ve 
forgotten his name. Well, he'll prob- 
ably call up again some time.” 

The wall paper, a dreary design of 
sad-looking birds on an endlessly recur- 
rent branch—they were “early birds” 
Adele had once insisted, which was the 
cause of their depressed appearance— 
was all scraped away on the wall be- 
hind the desk, on a level with the back 
of Roscoe Crane’s chair, betraying his 
constant habit of tilting it back in this 
fashion. 

The left-hand bottom drawer of his 


desk was partly pulled out to serve as 
a support for his left foot. Indeed, it 
had no other use apparently, since it 
contained nothing but a pot ef totally 
arid paste, an old “Artists’ and Wri- 
ters’ Yearbook,” and a very soiled pack 
of playing cards. The whole was pro- 
tected by a layer of dust which must 
have dated back to the Jurassic period 
at least. It was a room in which cock- 
roaches lived and moved and had their 
being, the retreat of spiders, and the 
storeroom of innumerable mice. 

In one feature of it alone was there 
any semblance of order to be discov- 
ered, and this was on the bookshelves 
beside the window. It was evident that 
Roscoe Crane, publisher and publicist, 
used his bookshelves and devoted some 
attention to their maintenance. But 
with the exception of a ragged copy of 
Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations,” and a 
“World Almanac” for the year 1912, 
the volumes to be found on these 
crowded shelves were strangely disap- 
pointing, even in so decrepit an editorial 
sanctum. To begin with, the bookcase 
was divided into four sections, some- 
what startlingly labeled murder, rob- 
bery, ghosts, and mystery. _ 

“There’s nothing written in fun 
about crime or mystery,” he would say 
quietly, ““which doesn’t actually come to 
pass sooner or later. Every detective 
story is the foundation for a future 
crime.” 

Police headquarters would groan and 
utter strange, administrative curses 
when Roscoe Crane’s letters found their 
way into the morning’s mail, advising 
the department to read current fiction 
as a means of apprehending a much- 
sought criminal. 

The daily newspapers, on the other 
hand, quite frequently printed his com- 
munications, not, Heaven knows, be- 
cause they took them seriously, but be- 
cause they often contained irrepressibly 
humorous ideas, and in the present state 
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of civilization it is the duty of every 
newspaper to make its readers laugh 
as much as possible. 

The fact was that Roscoe Crane 
found himself face to face with a mys- 
tery, and, what was more important 
than that, the possible solution of that 
mystery was within his range. 

Roscoe Crane brought himself up 
short with a thought-destroying discord, 
as a result of having kept his finger on 
a stop of the flute where no finger 
should have been, and put down his 
flute again. After all, this was a mo- 
ment which demanded more than mere 
flute playing, even accurate flute play- 
ing. There were destinies at stake. 

And it was not just that he had re- 
ceived an anonymous letter in the noon 
mail, typewritten on two half sheets of 
note paper, and postmarked the day be- 
fore in New York. Although that in it- 
self would have been sufficiently thrill- 
ing to occupy his attention for the rest 
of the week. 

Roscoe Crane had never before re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, and to be 
so favored now seemed to him the cli- 
max of romantic experience. All of the 
really important correspondence in the 
books which he studied with such avid- 
ity was conducted anonymously, as, in- 
deed, it should be. He took up the let- 
ter again and examined it critically over 
the top of his spectacles. It was written 
on heavy white paper, and the envelope 
to match bore the imprint of a well- 
known New York firm.’ 

“Very genteel,” he mused. “Plain 
and expensive. The note paper of a 
person of, refinement. Two half sheets 
with a rough edge on one side. Ah, 
yes, of course! They’ve been torn 
from double sheets to conceal the letter- 
head, probably a monogram.” 

He returned once more to a consid- 
eration of the contents of the letter, 
and, as he perused the opening para- 
graphs for the twentieth time, Roscoe 
Crane beamed with pleasure, and gazed 


lovingly at the flattering composi 
under his eyes. a 
Here was a person, an “unknown 


correspondent,” who obviously appreci- 


ated the influence of the Greenchester 
Weekly Mirror as a part of the great 
American press and his own humble 
endeavors as a student of mystery in 
all its forms. Hé almost regretted the 
otherwise entirely fitting anonymity of 
the missive, since-it prevented any pos- 
sibility of his ever meeting so discern- 
ing a mind except on half sheets of 
note paper. Said the letter: 


Dear Sir: I have on many occasions had 
the pleasure of seeing your stimulating com- 
munications in the metropolitan press in con- 
nection with some of the strange mysteries, 
criminal and otherwise, which have baffled 
our police and our scientists. 

For this reason I feel that it is very fitting 
that the solution of a mystery to which I 
have good reason to believe I hold the key, 
should be placed in your hands, so that the 
Mirror may once again lead the way in a 
deed of kindly charity, and also as a sincere 
tribute to your own ceascless and surpass- 
ingly valuable efforts along the lines of ra- 
tional research. 


“Stimulating © communications—the 
metropolitan press—ceaseless and sur- 
passingly valuable efforts.” Roscoe 
Crane repeated each one of these de- 
lectable expressions over and over to 
himself, punctuating them with little 
twirls and runs on the flute. The letter 
went on: 


I dare say that it will seem strange to you 
that I should be writing to you anonymously. 
For that I can only crave your indulgence 
on the ground that I am dealing with a secret 
which is not my own—with information which 
concerns others, which I have come by ac- 
cidentally, and which I should be distressed, 
at the present time, to have them discover I 
know. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I pre- 
fer to keep my own name out of this cor- 
respondence entirely, but, on the other hand, 
I feel that I can no longer keep silent on a 
subject which may vitally affect the future 
happiness of several people. I feel that it 
is my highest duty to tell what I know. 


And now came the important part of 
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the letter, that is, from the standpoint 
of the general public and the particular 
individuals concerned. 


The facts are as follows: Some months 

ago there appeared in your interesting paper 
an article concerning an unknown man in 
Honolulu who has lost his memory. As it 
has probably slipped your mind in the midst 
of your mauy preoccupations I inclose the 
paving. } 
* As you will see, this man remembers noth- 
ing of his past, except that every day at 
five o’clock he says “Hello” to a girl. The 
name of the girl is not given, but it so hap- 
pens that I have a very dear friend who was 
engaged to be married to a man who has 
since been reported missing in France. 

I happen to know that every day at noon, 
during his absence, she was in the habit of 
saying “liello” to him. I am-.sure you will 
agree with me that the coincidence is very 
startling, in spite of the discrepancy in the 
hours at which the greetings are given, 
which is probably of slight importance. 


“Ah, no! -Ah, no!” Roscoe Crane 


exclaimed, with an indulgent smile. “In 
mystery nothing is of slight importance. 


A discrepancy may be of enormous im- 
port.” 

“Let me see,” he thought to himself. 
“Discrepancy in time. ‘When the 
Clock Strikes.’ No, in that all the 
clocks were put forward an hour in 
order to secure the option, only they 
forgot to change the chime in the hall 
clock. ‘The Etefmal Second.’ That’s a 
psychic, of course. ‘Corrected Time.’ 
Ha! Wait a minute. In that there was 
a man who was supposed to be dead 
for certain nefarious purposes, who 
called up on long distance and gave the 
show away because he forgot the dif- 
ference in time—should have called up 
two hours earlier at his end to make 
it fit at the other. 

“Of course!” he exclaimed “I have 
it. Apparent discrepancy to rectify ac- 
tual discrepancy. From ‘Corrected 
Time’ we get the idea of corrected dis- 
crepancy. Why do we play ‘The Long, 
Long Trail? Because we are thinking 
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of France. We put the two together 
and we get a difference in time of five 
hours, near enough for their purpose. 
The man in Honolulu has been in 
France. The man in the letter disap- 
peared in France. Girl says ‘Hello’ at 
noon; he says ‘Hello’ at five. Keeps on 
saying ‘Hello’ at five no matter where 
he is and gets caught. I mean, he’s 
our man!” 

From then on, after this truly stu- 
pendous discovery, there was no, doubt 
whatever in Roscoe Crane’s mirld that 
he had solved the mystery of the man 
in Honolulu. The paltry fact that the 
letter went on to give the man’s name 
was of really no importance at all. It 
was he who had ferreted out the con- 
clusive solution, the link which bound 
the man in the letter to the man in 
Honolulu—the rest was merely clutter- 
ing detail. Needless to say he derived 
enormous satisfaction from this convic- 
tion. 

Possibly the writer of the letter had 
intended that he should. The letter con- 
tinued: 


Now, if the man in Honolulu is who I 
think he is, his name is Duncan White, and 
he comes from New York. And I believe 
that if at five o’clock, when he says “Hello” 
to the girl whose name he remembers, some 
one answers “Hello, Duncan” it may restore 
his memory entirely. 

I submit this information to you in the 
hope that you may think it worthy of a 
trial, and that through your efforts full con- 
sciousness may be restored to this unfor- 
tunate man, and he himself be restored to 
my dear friend who has never ceased to 
grieve for him. 


“No doubt about it at all,” Roscoe 
Crane said to himself. “Now that I 
have solved the discrepancy in time. 
Duncan White is the man. I mean, the 
man is Duncan White.” 


I will ask you as a great personal favor to 
keep all mention of this affair out of the 
columns of your paper until actual proof is 
obtained of the identity of this man, as it 
would be useless to arouse my poor friend’s 
hopes in vain, and other papers would, of 
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course, copy so absorbing a story from the 
irror. 

Furthermore, if the man in Honolulu really 
is Duncan White, I beg you to make no an- 
nouncement of the fact until I have had an 
opportunity to prepare my friend for what 
can only be a terrific shock for her. As we 
have so often seen, joy can kill as well as 
grief ! 


Roscoe Crane had never seen any 
such thing, nor in his existence had he 
ever experienced joy to any such deadly 
extent, but the phrase had a familiar 
ring and must probably be true. And 
then it was perfectly proper that the 
young lady who was engaged to this 
man of mystery should be the first to 
hear of her missing fiancé’s recovery. 

Only, of course, Roscoe Crane in- 
stinctively thought of him as the “long- 
lost lover.” That would be the head- 


line on the front page of the Mirror 
when the news was finally released: 


LONG LOST LOVER 
RESTORED TO 
MIND AND MAID. 


The last paragraph of the letter con- 
cluded : 


If you decide to make any use of this in- 
formation, when you receive an answer, if 
you will simply put a personal advertisement 
in the New York Herald, saying Honolulu 
“Yes,” or Honolulu “No,” as the case may be, 
I will be watching for it. 

Pray God the answer may be “Yes.” 


“The answer will be ‘Yes,’” Roscoe 
Crane exclaimed. “What business 
has he to say ‘Hello’ like that at just 
the right hour if he isn’t Duncan White. 
Well, upon my word!” 

He put away his flute and reached 
for a sheet of note paper. 


It was only as a last resort, of course, 
that Mary Ransom had turned to this 
business of anonymous letters. In 
dealing with any one else, Doctor Fos- 
ter, for instance, or any other normal 
human being, such a procedure would 
have been entirely out of the question. 


But Mary Ransom was sufficiently 
quainted with Roscoe Crane’s foibles” 
to know that anything smacking of mys- 7 
tery, and involving the orthodox tech. — 
nique of detective fiction, would appeal 
to him at once as natural and engross- 
ing, and that he could be counted on 
to become a party to the transaction and 
so secure the information which she 
coveted. 

And there seemed to be no other way 
of securing it without writing to Hono- 
lulu and launching herself into a direct 
correspondence with the doctor out ~ | 
there, a step which she was peculiarly 
anxious to avoid. In Greenchester, ice 
bound and befurred amid the rigors of 
one of the most disagreeable of old- 
fashioned winters, there was no infor- 
mation to be obtained. 

The talk was all of snowshoes and 
coasting and skating, much of it dis- 
pensed in front of roaring living-room 
fires, or in the wide-chimneyed kitchen 
of the little Grill Club over at Quinnis- 
sikook Pond, and considerably less of it, 
perhaps, on the actual storm-swept hill- 
sides ! 

“T should go out, and get frostbitten!” 
Dicky Stark insisted. “The pleasure of 
sliding down a hill at considerable peril 
to life and limb is entirely nullified by 
the discomfort of climbing up it again. 
The ideal winter sport is poker.” ; 

“Then I suppose-you don’t care to 
come skating with me, either?” Doro- 
thy Craig remarked. 

“Your supposition is entirely erro- 
neous,” Richard assured her. “I am 
prepared to cross the Delaware for you. 
A cake of ice, a bottle of hootch, and 
thou beside me in the snowdrift——” 

“That will do!” 

“As for the rest of it: 

‘Old winter sad, in snow is clad, 

Making a doleful din; 
But let him howl, till he crack his jowl, 
We will not let him in!’ 
“Them’s my sentiments, and if this be 
treason, make the most of it!” 
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* It was February, and the Blagdens 
" were back from Honolulu, loaded down 
with koa-wood bowls and hula-hula 
dolls, and not a whisper as to what had 
happened out there. In Mary Ran- 
som’s mind their sudden change of 
plans from Europe to the West had 
meant just one thing, and she was cer- 
tain that it was not to see a reed shaken 
by the wind that Marcia‘had gone out 
to the islands. She had gone to find 
out about this man! What had she 
-found, and what had she done? 

Marcia gave no sign, except, per- 
haps, that she seemed even more silent 
than usual. Philip was as bland and 
good-natured as ever. It was all very 
incomprehensible to Mary Ransom. 

“My dear, did you have a good 
time?’ she had asked Marcia. “I was 


so surprised when I heard you had not 
gone to Europe, after all!” 

We enjoyed the trip 
Marcia replied. 

“It must have been so interesting!” 


“Yes, indeed! 
enormously,” 


Mary Ransom went on, trying to think 
of some way of approaching her sub- 
ject. 

“Oh, it was!’ Marcia assured her. 
“The Grand Cafion, you know, and the 
Yosemite. Too wonderful in winter.” 

“Yes, I’m sure.” 

“And then the islands,” Marcia con- 
tinued, without attempting to evade the 
topic. “I must tell you about our trip 
to Kilauea. My dear, you can’t imag- 
ine what it’s like.” 

“Oh, I do so want to hear all about 
it!” Mary Ransom managed to put in. 
“Especially Honolulu. Did you run into 
any one you knew by any chance? 
They always say that sooner or later 
every one in the world passes through 
Honolulu.” 

“Why, no,” Marcia smiled at her. 
“No one in particular. I mean, no one 
that would interest you, Mary, dear. 
But I want to tell you about Kilauea.” 

“I can hardly wait to hear about it,” 


Mary Ransom forced herself to smile 
back. Then in her anxiety to fathom 
the mystery, she flew even closer to 
the candle than she had intended. “Oh, 
tell me,” she asked. “While you were 
in Honolulu, you didn’t go to see that 
man, ditt you?” 

“What man? Some friend of yours? 
Was it some one I should have looked 
up?” 

“You know, the one we read about in 
the Mirror last November.” 

“Oh, that man!” Marcia exclaimed, 
and laughed deliberately at Mary Ran- 
som. “Why should 1? Now let me 
tell you about our trip. We went by 
boat to Hilo, stopping at Lahaina and 
various places.” Later she said to her- 
self, “You got nothing out of me that 
time, did you, Miss Finger in the Pie?” 

Mary Ransom had fled. 

It was immediately after that that she 
had written her letter to Roscoe Crane. 
She could get nothing out of Marcia, 
and she must find out what had taken 
place in Honolulu. 


Some three weeks later Roscoe Crane 
received a cablegram. He had never re- 
ceived one before, and his fingers 
tripped over each other with excitement 
as he tore open the envelope. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “Now we shall 
see! Yes, it’s from Foster “0 . 

He read the brief message, so cold 
and impersonal in its blue type, and 
turned at once to the beginning and read 
it over again, slowly, word by word. 
Then he leaned back in his chair and 
stared out of the window for a long 
time, without even thinking of his flute. 

“Gosh all Friday!” he said at last. 
“What do you know about that? ma 
son of a gun!” 

Finally, after much thought and 
many false starts, he prepared this an- 
nouncement for his unknown letter 
writer : 

Honolulu. Must communicate with you. 
Have received urgent and startling news. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Blagdens had arrived in Hono- 
lulu early in January, after the usual 
round of California missions and 
beaches, on one of those inconceivably 
blue. Pacific mornings, under a sky 
rimmed with little dove-colored clouds 
and saturated with vivid sunshine. 

With that uncanny knack of vessels 
for finding their way across the ocean 
which always strikes the born lands- 
man as the greatest miracle of all in 
that whole mysterious business of going 
down to the sea in ships, there, dead 
ahead of them, was a misty upheaval 
of land on the horizon, a commotion 
of rocks, looming amazingly large al- 
ready in its overwhelming solitude. 

“Marcia!” Philip called to her 
through the porthole. “Oh, Marcia, 
dear! Come out on deck, don’t you 


want to? You can make out Makapuu 
Point quite clearly now.” 


Marcia went out and stood beside 
him at the rail, and gazed in silence at 
those dim promontories slowly taking 
shape and color and _ individuality 
through the melting haze—the outer 
portals of her journey’s end, the senti- 
nels of Duncan White’s prison-—while 
Philip told her things about them which 
she scarcely heard. 

“That’s Oahu,” he explained. 
island Honolulu is on. It’s quite pre- 
cipitous on this side. The island of 
Molokai is way off down there, if you 
could see it. That’s where the leper 
settlement is. It’s not far from Lanai, 
the one that sticks up like a bald head. 
We'll see it when we go to the volcano. 
One of the kings of Hawaii parked 
some goats on Lanai once and put a 
tapu on them so they couldn’t be 
hunted, and the goats went wild and 
ate up everything on the island. The 
northern island is the finest one, but 
I don’t think we'll have time for it. 
I don’t believe the Balearic Islands have 
got anything on these! Look! There’s 


“The 


Koko Head coming out from behind” 
Makapuu. See the surf!” ’ 

The sighting of land at sea, the sud- 
den interruption of the dialogue of 
endless skies and oceans, the return 
from infinity to the geographical pre- 
cisions of locality—these remain un- 
changeably stirring human experiences, 
and never more so, perhaps, than at the 
thresholds of islands. They come mys- 
teriously, the islands, out of the deep; 
they unfold their short-lived panorama; 
they are gone again whence they came, 
like the passing of a dream. The sight 
of them touches the heart with an in- 
finite sadness at their great loneliness, 
eternally imprisoned in the embrace of 
many waters. 

So it seemed to Marcia, gazing at the 
loneliness of Oahu as it strode forward 
to meet them with its cliffs and its peaks 
under their canopy of cloud, and think- 
ing of that greater loneliness which it 
sheltered in their shadow—the loneli- 
ness of Duncan White. 


And all the time they had been draw- 
ing nearer. Makapuu was now astern; 
they were passing Koko Head. The 
glory of tropical ravines was opening 
up before them, and beyond, under the 
canopy of cloud, the purple shadows 
moved across the summits of rocky 
peaks. 

“Up in there,” Philip was saying; 
“that’s Nuuanu Pali. We'll go up 
there; you get a perfectly gorgeous 
view. Kamehamaha drove the island- 
ers up to the top of it when he invaded 
Oahu, and pushed them over the preci- 
pice, and it certainly makes a wonderful 
jumping-off place. Ah, here’s old Dia- 
mond Head! It looks much better from 
the other side. Now then, here we go! 
Hold your breath—one, two, three— 
there’s Honolulu!” 

They had rounded the ancient, ex- 
tinct crater, all brown and seamed, 
which guards the approach to Honolulu 
harbor from the San Francisco side. 





“Hello, Marcia!” 


"There, spread out to welcome them, was 
the whole sweep of the bay, the palm- 
fringed beach where the long rollers 
from the reef broke in endless proces- 
sion on the gleaming sands, and the 
little white town at the foot of the bril- 
liant hills. 

“Oh, it is beautiful!” Marcia ex- 
claimed, with a sudden smile for Philip 
which delighted him. 

“I’m so glad you like it,” he smiled 
back at her. “I was crazy about it 
the first time I came out here. Look, 

,there’s the port! The Kanaka boys 
will come swimming out as soon as we 
pass through the reef. And _ that’s 
Pear! Harbor beyond. You don’t know 
what a sunset is until you’ve seen one 
over Pearl Harbor! There’s Tantalus 
—that’s the Punchbowl—and there, do 
you know what that is?” 

He pointed to the beach and hummed 
a line from a familiar tune. 

“How does it go? ‘On the beach 
at Waikiki!’ Well, there it is. That’s 
the real thing, Waikiki! It’s full of 
sand crabs digging away for dear life 
all the time. They come to the edge 
of their holes and peep at you to see 
what kind of a person you are. It 
makes you uncomfortable, all those lit- 
tle eyes.” 

“What’s that big building near the 
water?” Marcia asked suddenly. “Is 
that a hospital?” 

“No,” Philip replied. “That’s the 
Moana Hotel. And over there on the 
other side is the aquarium—most amaz- 
ing place! Full of parrot fish, and 
transparent fish, and sea horses, and all 
kinds of green and blue and yellow 
things you can’t believe are real until 
you see them actually wriggling around. 
But you'll be crazy about the bathing, 
and the canoes, and the surf riding— 
it’s got it all over Greenchester for 
water sports, I can tell you! Wait 
until you’ve been hit over the head once 
by a surf board—and you'll have to 


learn to flip drops of water ahead of 
you to bring the big rollers in.” 

After her first almost involuntary ~ 
exclamation of pleasure—a rendering 
unto Honolulu of the things that were 
Honolulu’s—and that question wrung 
from her preoccupied mind, Marcia 
continued to gaze ih silence at that palm- * 
fringed shore, and studied the town at 
the foot of those brilliant hills as they _ 
slowly unfurled their loveliness before 
her. 

Somewhere on that shore, near that 
green and white beach perhaps, under 
the palms which looked like feather 
dusters, upon one of those richly colored 
slopes which faced the sunset, or pos- 
sibly in the outskirts of that clean, cool- 
looking city, in a garden filled with the 
scent of strange blossoms and emer- 
ald shadows from crimson-flowered 
branches was the home of Doctor Wil- 
liam Foster. 

The goal of her pilgrimage, where 
she must seek out a man who remem- 


bered nothing of his past except a pa- 
thetic sentence, and look upon his face, 


and then, if it were indeed Duncan 
White—and how could it be otherwise 
—tell him—tell him What must 
she tell him? 

“You are Duncan White, and I prom- 
ised to marry you once. Now I have 
married some one else.” 

Or else tell him nothing. That was 
what Dicky Stark had said that eve- 
ning in Greenchester, and the others 
had all agreed with him—all but Mary 
Ransom. 

And then, there was Philip. What 
must she tell Philip? 

They had passed through the reef 
and the slender, outriggered boats were 
swarming around the slowly drifting 
steamer, heading in toward her berth. 
In the clear, green water a dozen laugh- 
ing, gasping boys were noisily swerving 
and splashing, diving after the coins 
thrown to them from the deck. Up on 
the bridge a single graceful, copper- 
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skinned figure, slender and straight as 
a sunbeam, stood poised for a moment 
and then plunged like a knife blade 
through the air into the lazy water be- 
low. 

“There’s diving for you!” Philip ex- 
claimed. “Those chaps simply live in 
the water. Well, we'd better go and 
get our things. We'll be alongside in 
a minute. Oh, I think you'll love it 
here! What do you say, Marcia?” 

It was noon when they stepped 
ashore, high, tropical noon, and Marcia 
closed her eyes for a second on the 
dusty wharf. 

“On with the rat killing!” she whis- 
pered to herself, and then followed 
Philip through the gate. 


Up on Kahilihani Street, in Doctor 
Foster’s well-ordered establishment, it 
was a part of Miss Marjorie Sims’ daily 
routine to visit each one of the patients 
in turn every morning. A word of 
greeting, a quick, appraising glance, 
perhaps an admonitory finger shaken 
at some indication of discouragement, 
always a smile and a pleasantry left be- 
hind to start another day’s convales- 
cence. 

“Ten minutes of Miss Sims is worth 
all the cures in the world,” Doctor Fos- 
ter used to say of her. “She is my best 
prescription. Children cry for her; sui- 
cidal maniacs rush forth and take out 
life-insurance policies when she looks 
at them, and I think paralytics would 
dance for her!” 

At all events, in those pleasant, 
shaded rooms looking out on the quiet 
garden, filled with books and flowers, 
and gay with the homely cheerfulness 
of simple colors, the sun was not con- 
sidered to have arisen each day until 
Miss Sims had brought it in with her 
in her gentle hands, and released its 
light and warmth with her bright smile. 

On the morning after the Blagdens 
landed, Miss Sims knocked at the door 
of her last room, her arms filled with 


newspapers and magazines. She could: 
not have told when she had begun, but = 
now she always saved this room for the _ 
last, and brought to it each day her 
kindliest smile. The nice, old lady 
from Haleiwa in room sixteen, and the 
little girl next door with the bad arm, 
and then to finish up her round, room 
eighteen and her “young man from 
Odessa.” 

One look in number seventeen on this _ 
occasion satisfied her that the occupant 
was up to her usual early morning 
tricks, and sounds of revelry from the 
adjoining room confirmed her suspi- 
cions as to little Kinau’s whereabouts, 
Miss Sims knocked at the other door, 
and, receiving no answer, opened it 
cautiously, with scoldings on the tip of 
her tongue and laughter in her eyes” 
which offset them. 

“But if you haven’t got any name, 
they won't know who you are when you 
go to heaven!” the little girl was in- 
sisting. 

At sight of the nurse, Kinau slid 
from the bed and ran from the room. 
They heard her chanting to herself as 
she pattered down the hall to her own 
room. 


“Good morning, Marj—I mean, Miss 


Sims,” said the young man from 
Odessa. “You said I wasn’t to call you 
Marjorie, didn’t you?” 

aa | did.” 

“All right, Marjorie—Miss Sims, | 
mean. Please don’t go away, I’m very 
depressed this morning.” 

“Yes, you look it,” she told him. “It’s 
a shame about you. What’s depressing 
you to-day?” At the same time she 
showed no further sign of going away. 

“Little Kinau tells me I shan’t be able 
to go to heaven because I haven’t any . 
name !” 

“I don’t really believe the name will 
have very much to do with it when the 
time comes,” smiled Miss Sims. 

“Of course, I’m not at all sure that 





“Hello, Marcia!” 


' | want to go to heaven,” he remarked. 
" “Will it be anything like this? Will 
there be people there like you?” 

“Why, yes, I expect so,” she replied. 
“T mean, I’m just an ordinary person, 
there are lots of people like me every- 
where.” 

“Are there?” 

“T hope we shall all go to heaven.” 

“Well, all right, then,” he smiled. 
“I'll go, if you promise to be there, 
too!” 

“J don’t believe they issue rain 
checks,” Miss Sims observed. 

“What’s that?” 

“Never mind, never mind—it’s much 
too early in the morning for a remark 
like that, anyway.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about.” He frowned at her. “But I 
don’t believe it can be much nicer than 
it is right here.” 

“Oh, you’re too lazy!” she scolded 
him. “Is that your idea of heaven, sit- 


ting up there in bed? I think you wait 


on purpose every morning until I come 
around so you can keep me here talking 
to you.” 

“I believe I do,” he agreed with her. 

“Well, it’s a very bad habit,” she as- 
sured him. “I waste my time heré every 
morning when I ought to be preparing 
my reports for the doctor.” 

“Oh, there’s no question about it!” 
he laughed at her. “It’s a very bad 
habit, Miss Sims!” 

“Well, it will stop very soon now, 
when I go away,” she retorted. 

“Are you going away?” he asked 
anxiously. “Doctor Foster won't fet 
you.” 

“Well, I am going away just the 
same. Oh, never mind when! Some 
time soon. I’m going East for my va- 
cation.” 

“You are! But Kinau and I don’t 
want you to go! Where are you go- 
ing? What’s East, or is that a tapu?” 

“I mean I’m going home to Amer- 
ica, toward the east, to see my family. 


I haven’t seen them for two years. They 
live in Connecticut.” 

“Connecticut?” he said. “That’s one 
of the States, isn’t it? Connecticut— 
capital, Hartford; is that right?” 

“Yes, that’s right. Well, that’s where 
I’m going. I’ve saved enough money 
to blow myself to a real trip, with out- 
side staterooms and Pullman cars and 
everything.” 

“I suppose it’s very expensive?” 

“Yes, it is rather. It’s a long way, 
you know. To San Francisco, and then 
all the way across to New York, and 
then back to the little old farm in Con- 
necticut.” 

“It will be fun, though, won’t it?” 
he said. 

“Yes, indeed,” she exclaimed, carried 
away by her own anticipation into a 
disregard for his own homelessness. 
“T’ll know it right away, without look- 
ing, when we cross the line into Con- 
necticut. There’ll be some waterworks 
on the left, and then, pretty soon, 
Greenchester. My people live near 
Greenchester. You'd like it there; it’s 
a lovely place by the sea.” 

“Greenchester,” he repeated. “That's 
a nice name, isn’t it? Greenchester. 
Tell me,” he added suddenly, “this place 
here—it’s pretty expensive, too, isn’t 
it?” 

Miss Sims had no idea what he was 
turning over in his mind, or she might 
have answered his question differently. 

“Why, yes,” she replied. “It is quite 
expensive. Many of the patients here 
have to have very special things, and 
there are nurses and all. It costs a lot 
to run.” 

“Yes, I suffpose it must,” he said 
slowly. “People can’t come here unless 
they are quite well off, can they?” 

“Well, no; it’s a private sanitarium, 
you see. Different from a public hos- 
pital—more of a home.” 

“Tell me, Miss Sims,” he said again, 
“T haven't thought of it before—who is 


Pill 


paying for me? 
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“For you—for—who?’ Miss Sims 
' stammered, and wished that she had 
been struck dumb a few moments be- 
fore. “I—I don’t know. I—Doctor 
Foster knows all about that. I guess 
I'll have to run now.” 

And she left him propped up against 
his pillows, staring at the door through 
which she had gone, frowning to him- 
self. 

“If they don’t know who I am,” he 
said after a while, “or where I come 
from, how in hell can any one be pay- 
ing for me?” 


Limited in extent though it might be, 
Philip was far too enthusiastic an ad- 
mirer of Honolulu to let a moment pass 
by without displaying some new feature 
of it to Marcia. Long, cantering rides 
among the plantations in the mornings, 
afternoons spent in the museum and at 
the aquarium, lazy hours at Waikiki, 
trips up Tantalus to watch the sun 
set over Pearl Harbor, evenings at the 
Chinese theater, or listening to the 
heart-rending throbbing of Hawaiian 
instruments. 

“That music is just like vivisection,” 
Philip laughed. “They take your nerves 
right out and play on them. It’s a re- 
lief to go to the Chinese place once in 
a while, where they make a hullabaloo 
and beat on dish pans whenever the star 
has something to say.” 

It was only five or six days after 
they had landed that Marcia found an 
opportunity to go to that address which 
she had ascertained within an hour of 
her-arrival at the hotel. Philip had 
gone off in the late afternoon to play 
golf with some men he had run into 
at the University Club, and it was their 
understanding that Mrs. Blagden pro- 
posed to go shoppiny—baskets, and 
photographs, and hula-hula dolls, and 
koa-wood bowls—in fact, a regular tour- 
ist time of it, as one of them said. 

Marcia watched them start in the car 


and then went at once, on foot, to hi , 


lihani Street. 


“T would like to speak to Doctor : 


Foster. It’s a personal matter,” she 
told the Kanaka boy at the door, and 
followed him into a cool, white-walled 
waiting room, filled with shimmering, 
green reflections from the garden be- 
yond the screened windows. 

Now that she was here at last, in 
the same house with the man who must 
be Duncan White, perhaps in the next 
room to him, Marcia suddenly felt des- 
perately frightened. How was she to 
explain to this doctor the purpose of her 
visit? Indeed, what was the purpose 
of her visit beyond a final identification 
of the man, and what must she say 
to him? Perhaps there was time yet 
to fly out of this room and away from 
this place, and go shopping for baskets 
and hula-hula dolls, if she ran very fast 
through the garden and down to~the 
first corner. 

“I am Doctor Foster,” said a kindly 
voice beside her. “What can I do for 
you? Won’t you sit down?” 

“T—oh, how do you do!” Marcia 
came forward to the chair he held out 
for her near the desk. . “I’ve come— 
I mean—I— it’s a very confidential mat- 
ter. Perhaps, if you’re busy r. 

“No, indeed,” he assured her. “Any- 
thing you wish to tell me will be treated 
with the utmost privacy, of course.” 

“T came to see’—Marcia began again 
—“I came to see you about—about a 
man—one of your patients—a man who 
has lost his memory.” 

“Oh, really!” Doctor Foster turned 
around and leaned forward attentively. 
“That is most interesting. Please tell 
me.” 

“Yes, I—I saw an article about him 
in a paper at home, and as I was pass- 
ing through Honolulu I thought I— 
You see, I had a friend 4 

Marcia stumbled ahead somehow with 
her story. The friend in America who 
had a friend who had been engaged to 
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“Hello, Marcia!” 


» aman, and how the two of them had 
" had a trick of saying “Hello” to each 
other whenever they were separated, 
and then he had disappeared. She sup- 
posed there was nothing in it probably, 
but it had seemed such a coincidence. 

“Why, it’s most interesting!” Doctor 
Foster exclaimed. “It sounds like much 
more than a coincidence.” As for the 
story itself, told him so hesitatingly, he 
was not so sure! There were too many 
friends involved somehow—but then, let 
her tell it in her own way. 

“What was the name of the girl?” 

he asked suddenly. “Your friend’s 
friend, I mean—her first name?” 
- “M—my friend didn’t tell me,” Mar- 
cia caught herself just at the last sec- 
ond. If it was Duncan White, she 
must have time to think before she told 
the doctor. 

“T see,” said Doctor Foster. “I 
asked because my patient only seems to 
remember the girl’s first name.” 

“What—what is the name he remem- 
bers?” Marcia almost breathed the ques- 
tion, and set herself to stare at the ink- 
stand, waiting for the thunder of the 
doctor’s answer to come rolling in her 
ears. 

“The name he remembers is Mar- 
cia,” he replied, and looked searchingly 
at the white, childlike face before him. 
But no ripple crossed its surface to be- 
tray the storm beneath. 

“She’s wearing a wedding ring,” he 
said to himself. “And she’s worried 
to death over something. I wonder, 
can she possibly be s 

So it was Duncan White. Marcia 
realized in that second that all this long 
time she had actually been hoping that 
it might not be. And now it was, and 
what must she do, what must she do? 

In her hands she held the key to 
Duncan’s memory; at all events, to his 
identity and to his past. But that past 
contained Marcia Crane, and a promise 
which could never be fulfilled. 

“If we only knew the answer to that 


greeting,” the doctor was saying. “The 
answer he expects. If we knew what 
to say at five o’clock, I am of the firm 
opinion that his memory would be re- 
stored.” 

Restored to what, Marcia asked her- 
self. Restored to a realization of the 
fact that Marcia Crane no longer ex- 
isted for him, that the girl whose name 
he had preserved throughout the down- 
fall of his mind had abandoned him— 
restored to bitterness and disillusion. 
Certainly not, they had all said back 
there in Greenchester ! 

“If there is any one who knows who 
this man is”—it was the doctor speak- 
ing again—“it is his duty to come for- 
ward and tell, no matter what may have 
taken place in the meantime.” 

Yes, Marcia thought, Mary Ransom 
had said that. A doctor would have to 
attempt to restore this man’s memory, 
and dare she do otherwise herself? As 
for Philip, Marcia had not begun to 
think of him. 

“What was it you wished to tell me?” 
she heard Doctor Foster ask from some- 
where beyond the inkstand. “Did you 
know the man, by any chance?” 

Yes, that was it. She would let him 
think that she had come to see the man. 
It would give her a moment more of 
grace. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I know the man. 
I know him by sight. I thought, per- 
haps, if I could see him—could I, with- 
out disturbing him?” 

“Certainly,” Doctor Foster said. 
“He’s out there in the garden.” And 
he motioned her to the window while 
he gently raised the screen. Then he 
stood aside to make room for her, with 
a silent gesture at the figure facing 
them out there under the palms. 

“Now what is she going to do?” he 
asked himself. “I won’t swear she’s 
Marcia, but she knows something, and 
I'll have to find out what it is before 
she leaves Honolulu.” 

Marcia stood at the window for some 
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time before she became aware that she 
had her eyes closed. Her mind, her 
whole body seemed to be numb with 
fear, fear of the past which had over- 
taken them, fear of this present moment 
which had to be met, fear of a future 
which must be lived through. A panic 
of helpless irresolution filled her soul. 

She opened her eyes slowly and 
looked out into the garden, out at the 
resurrected features of the man she 
loved. Behind her in the room a clock 
whirred and prepared to strike the hour. 


Out there in his chair Duncan Wh 
stirred a little and looked up into the” 
clouds, as though he expected a reye. | 
It seemed as though his lips had 


lation. 
moved. 

It was five o'clock. 

“Hello, Duncan!” Marcia whispered, 
“Hello, Duncan! sy 

Then, with a sudden turn, she left 
the window and faced the doctor’s graye 
eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” she gasped. 
know that man.” 


” 


“I—I don’t 


To be continued in the January number. 


FROST-SORROW 


WILL go out into the garden seeking 
Warm scents and rose wreaths for my bended head! 
And I shall be too sad for sighs or weeping: 


The flowers are dead. 


If here and there a bloom my hands discover 
Beneath the dying foliage, brown and red, 
They will be as the thought of a lost lover: 


The flowers are dead. 


Winter and winter’s snows will touch them sleeping 
Where the frost lays them in a cold grave-bed. 
Beauty has wings! I am too sad for weeping: 
The flowers are dead. 
Jeanne Rovert Foster. 





By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


Author of “The Fusing Flame,” etc. 


E had reached that point in the 
W luncheon when interest in 
the menu begins to flag. 

But, even while the thrill of the best 
cooking in town was on me; I had 
found time to wonder what Dan was 
doing here on his day off. I knew from 
long acquaintance with him that he al- 
ways spent his one free day as far from 


the newspaper office as possible—on a 
twenty-mile-or-so hike in the woods, 


in rain, snow, or shine. He would 
hardly forgo his odd, shy tryst with 
Dame Nature to keep me from being 
lonely ; no, not even for his own pleas- 
ure in story-telling. And Dan is bet- 
ter than Scheherazade, he has more 
than a thousand-and-one tales with a 
surprise in each. For he has seen 
everything, been everywhere from 
Tahiti to Tibet, from Kankakee to 
Kandahar. And his motto is the line 
from Grimm, which he quotes so often: 

“Said the dwarf: ‘Something hu- 
man is more precious to me than the 
gold of all the world.’ ” 

I was still wondering wken Dan be- 
gan to talk, 

“Editors and critics—namely, the 
browbeats and the highbrows of the 
writing game—sustain themselves as 
obstructionists on their own ex ca- 
thedra against what they call the long 
arm of coincidence. They say it 


doesn’t happen. They say it isn’t art. 
Kipling, Maupassant, Conrad, O., 
Henry, and Tolstoy—to name a few— 
make their big strikes when the style 
is held in the fingers at the end of that 
same, long arm. The history of any 
human being, enterprising enough to 
have collected one, is a serial pan- 
tomime of long-arm gestures. If you 
were a psychologist, you’d know why. 
Because what a man has been is always 
on his trail.” 

“In other words, nothing dies but 
flesh,” I answered. ‘ Proceed.” 

I poured another cup and offered the 
pot toward Dan. Our Gunga Din— 
nicknamed somewhere on the circling 
tide of a certain Strauss waltz as 
Heinie—had brought two cups on 
Dan’s order. He waved it aside. 

“T’ll get mine later.” He diffused a 
few small clouds and remarked, not 
apropos of caffeine, “The same applies 
to woman. Maybe more so.” , 

I took a new look at Dan. Previous 
to this moment I would have sworn 
that Dan Liddle’s acquaintance with 
women had been the remote and im- 
personal acquaintance of a rewrite man; 
Dan’s personality forbade the hint of 
even a mother in the archives of his 
past. His clothes negatived the biolo- 
gists’ assertion that woman exists in 
relation to man. I suspect him of keep- 
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ing them on him with string instead of 
buttons, for he always has a roll of 
stout twine in his pocket. His coat, 
crumpled all over and folding upward 
like a hat brim in the back, and his 
trousers creased—horizontally—were 
gray, but not the same gray. Together 
they were not now, and never had 
been, a suit. To the eye, they gave evi- 
dence that when some portion of the 
disconnected whole wore out com- 
pletely he replenished only that portion. 
He wore a soft shirt, whitish, with a 
string tie. Above it his neck towered, 
like a stripped flagpole after the occa- 
sion for bunting has passed. I could 
.see at least two burnt holes in his 
sleeve, one at the elbow and one in his 
tie, and a freckling of them down his 
vest. As a smoker, Dan’s idiosyncrasy 
is to set his long teeth in his weed and 
blow through it till the sparks fall. 

For the rest, he has one of those 
long, spare, long-limbed bodies, a long 
head, long, colorless face with the 
deep-set, gray eyes, long nose, and 
wide, thin-lipped mouth which com- 
bine into the type his native territory 
has selected as the State flower of man- 
hood for Hoosiers. And back of his 
Hoosier stamp is his legacy from the 
Anglo-Saxon race which has learned, 
by hard schooling, to master its nat- 
ural frankness and to wear its face 
like a mask, at will. At breakfast in 
Trek’s, Dan Liddle is as well disguised 
—for any one who has consorted with 
him for less than five years—as when 
he sits headlining news under a green 
eye shade in the Gazctte’s jocal room. 

And Dan was about to discotirse on 
woman ! 

You can’t figure the age of a man 
of Dan_Liddle’s looks with any hope 
of accuracy. He is the type which 
does not change between thirty and 
fifty. Even the lines round the eyes 
are there at thirty, if a man spends his 
nights on the copy desk. But [ found 
myself wondering just where Dan 
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fetched 
stretch. I remembered yarns told ap” 
other breakfasts in Trek’s—yes, and ig 7 
Katzen’s in Chicago the year we were © 
on the Eagle together—yarns which 
derived their local color from a dozen 
points of the compass, including Pekin, 
China, Melbourne, Australia, Singa- 
pore, India, London, both England and 
Ontario, plus the American newspaper- 
man’s usual itinerary from Seattle to 
Boston, via San Francisco, Denver, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh. Dan is 
typical of the rewrite man befdre the 
present wave of stability and virtue 
struck the profession—the flotsam of 
the newspaper stream, continuing the 
wanderlust traditions of the old-time 
journeyman printer. Perhaps he is a 
bit of a mind reader, too, for when he 
spoke he answered my thought. 

“You know—or you ought to know 
—that it’s the rewrite that counts. 
The boss can replace the star reporter 
on a story in most cases, if he’s sure of 
his desk men. And a good rewrite 
man can walk into any office, get into 
his shirt sleeves, shove in on the desk, 
sift down the copy. on the big story, 
and put a three-column head on it that 
will shoot it into the personal experi- 
ence of the ninety-and-nine.  Life’s 
like that. Life is the great rewrite 
game, It’s cutting out the fiction and 
the emotional frills and knowing how 
much of the stark and stranger truth 
you ought to let get by.” 

As usual, Dan was talking with his 
lids down. Those deep-set eyes of his 
seldom look out unless he has mislaid 
the time or has to catch the motion- 
picture score of a ball game; then 
there’s a narrow, light-gray gleam for 
a moment before the lids clamp down. 
So my mental faculties sat up, in a 
manner of speaking, and sharpened to 
the minute when I saw his lashes lift. 
He was looking at me, or into me. 

“Do you remember a woman on the 
Eagle?” 


twenty- 
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"~ “Why, yes, I believe I do. Lots of 
hair; dark, foreign-looking girl. Eng- 
lish, wasn’t she?” 

“Recall her name?” 

“Not exactly. Seems to me I never 
heard anything round the office but a 
nickname. ‘Clarence’—isn’t that what 
they called her?” 

Dan nodded. 

“Well,” I said, “what’s the story on 
Clarence? Because I see that you’ve 
written one, so to speak,” 

“I have,” he said. Then he hesitated 
for a while. 

“The meat of a story,” he went on 
presently, “is in the few paragraphs 
that contain the inside dope on the 
leading character. Because what 
makes the action is the way the strings 
of the past twist together into a rope 
and catch the present in a noose. Then 
comes the tug that makes drama. 
When you remarked that Clarence 
was foreign-looking and English, it 
might have occurred to you—only it 
wouldn’t—that she was trailed by an 
ancestral past that would be bound to 
thrust her into the kind of situations 
that are censored. As a matter of mere 
record, she was born in Vincennes, In- 
diana. Her surname was one of those 
old Saxon names which William the 
Conqueror found flowering in Kent 
when he brought over his Normans. 
And, as I’ve said, she had an Ameri- 
can registry. 

“But the men of her clan had been 
sea rovers and they had landed back 
on their Kentish meadows, from time 
to time, with dusky-eyed sefioritas from 
ports on the Spanish Main, where the 
Moor chiseled the lips of the Latin; and 
with maharanis from Delhi, where the 
fashionable negligee is an automobile 
veil and worn that way. 

“I should say that the only strains 
she’d missed were the Mongol and 
Choctaw. The dominant note was the 
Anglo-Saxon, of course. The English 
rover doesn’t sink himself in his for- 
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eign desire, but transplants it to the 
tune of wedding bells. He figures that 
anything good enough for him is good 
enough to contribute to the national 
stock. His ego expresses itself that 
way. His instinct for permanency 
travels along with his desire and en- 
hances it for him, which is what makes 
him the ‘lawmaker par excellent. Re- 
versely, that’s why an English an- 
archist is the rarest of feathered fowl. 

“Clarence’s family tree isn’t the only 
one of its kind in the British orchard, 
They’ve been working out, for cen- 
turies, this matter of the blend which 
we started on over here about fifty 
years ago. We haven’t got any blended 
product yet. Take an Italian woman 
in New York of Icelandic parentage 
and “4 

“I am personally acquainted with 
forty-two,” I interjected with cour- 
teous sarcasm. 

“And mate her with an Irishman of 
Hebraic extraction from Saint Joe, 
Missouri. And let her mother four 
children on the steppes of Kansas. 
And, instead of a blend, you'll have one 
Swede, one Armenian, and two Cor- 
sairs. But repeat the process for a 
dozen centuries and America will be 
showing the same thing they have over 
there—namely, the blend, with, of 
course, the occasional hark back.” 

“Which was Clarence? Blend or 
hark back ?” 

“A first-class blend for twenty-nine 
years of her life, and then, for one aft- 
ernoon, a complete hark back. That 
was the day the noose caught her. I 
don’t know whether or not I mentioned 
that I had some slight acquaintance 
with her. I was from Indiana and so 
was she—nominally; and I’d met her 
here and there. She’d been about the 
world a bit, too. I came to the Chi- 
cago Eagle about the time she joined, 
and one day, when I slid into Katzen’s 
for breakfast, she was having her aft- 
ernoon coffee and muffins. It ought, 
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facially, to have been tea, but Clar- 
ence had sojourned in southern Cali- 
fornia where a distinguished European 
element gives coffee the lead. It be- 
came 4 habit with Clarence to have 
coffee. Later, when they raised her 
pay, she bought a spirit lamp and a 
percolater, and we used to have it in 
her rooms in the Ritz Hotel——” 

“The Ritz! They must have raised 
her!” I interjected. 

“Ritz, Chicago, not New York. 
North Side. You bunked on the 
South Side and, according to your cus- 
tom, knew no more geography than the 
Jefferson Avenue L explored for you 
twice daily. I had a room on North 
Avenue and so it sometimes happened 
we made the same hours on the car. 
That wasn’t often. The half hour or so 
over her coffee was about all I ever got 
of Clarence.” 

Dan threw his cigar stub down and 
ground it under his heel—for the only 
time in his life. His long fingers 
gripped round his tumbler. 

“A half hour at coffee time. And 
I wanted all there was of her, Frank— 
I wanted her!” 

When I heard Dan Liddle say he 
-had loved a woman, and saw a third 
of a tumblerful of water slop over his 
ash-freckled vest and the rest go wash- 
ing down his flagpole of a neck, the 
combination struck me as the funniest 
thing in the news. 

“You old gaff, you!” I chortled at 
him. “You in love?” 

Dan leaned over and I got one direct 
glare of his eyes. 

“You—doddering goat—you!” he 
cursed quietly. “Do you think I'd tell 
you this thing that I’ve never opened 
my lips about to any one on earth if 
I didn’t have to? Don’t laugh!” 

Well, I wasn’t, now; I was thinking 
how well one can get to know a man 
by chumming with him as I had 
chummed with Dan for so many 
moons, and yet not know him at all. 


“I’ve got to tell you this,” Dan we 
“You'll discover why, ~ 


on quietly. 
presently.” % 
“Wait a minute. Since you are tell. © 


ing me, maybe | can ask a question, “3 


Do you mean you never told even her? 
Why not?” 

“Because of caste. We like to say 
there’s no such thing, but there is. It 
isn’t merely a matter of birth, though 
I’m the son of a fresh-water pearl 
fisher on the Wabash, and Clarence is 
the descendant of a hundred Kentish 
men who were too proud of their name 
to lower it by accepting titles. It’s in- 
tangible, but it’s there. She was a 
woman whom every man in the office 
liked, but no man ever felt familiar 
with. She got her nickname when old 
Henderson started to call her Clara one 
day, by accident, and automatically 
corrected himself. She was tickled 
over Clarence, whereas she'd have 
withdrawn to the Arctic and frozen in 
if it had been Clara. Clarence was 
impersonal — just the newspaper 
woman—one of the crowd of good 
comrades that made up the staff in 
working hours and.who perhaps never 
touched points outside. It wasn’t any- 
thing she did or was conscious of be- 
ing. It was only what she was that 
drew the line. 

“Tt was a little different where I was 
concerned, but only superficially, 
We'd met before and knew something 
about each other, but the woman in- 
side Clarence lived in the rarefied men- 
tal cosmos that those hundred Kentish 
gentlemen had built up and dexterously 
colored with the passions of the Latins 
and the mysticism of the Hindus. I’m 
just plain Hoosier. When Clarence did 
an interview with high celebrities or 
globe-trotting duchesses they asked her 
to dine. I might have got the inter- 
view, but not the dinner, Does that 
make it clear? Those people took one 
look at her and savvied that she be- 
longed—to them, not to us. Well, I 
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savvied it, too. No, you can’t define 
caste; you can only recognize it, Our 
worlds, rolling on separate orbits, just 
touched their extreme outer circles at 
four-thirty per afternoon, when Clar- 
ence served coffee. It wasn’t much— 
but, because it Aad to be all, it was 
about the whole of life for me.” 

I kept my eyes on my cup. Dan in 
love! But it didn’t amuse one any 
more. 

“Frank,” he went on briskly, “do you 
happen to remember a story we ran 
in the Eagle about a certain hombre 
who got financially embarrassed 
through extreme sentiment for a 
model in a vaudeville living-pictures 
act and tried to restore his happiness 
by holding up a bank, in which he was 
only partially successful, the result be- 
ing a swift suicide just before the cops 
got him by the collar ?” 

“T remember so many. 
this ?” 

I had become sufficiently familiar 


Which was 


with Dan’s literary technique by this 
time to register a guess that this new 
departure at least did not, as it would 
appear, lead away from the subject of 
Clarence and the stranger truth. 


“‘File it--case thirteen-nine’—then. 
This was the episode of one Arthur 
Minton and Sejfiorita Carmencita Labelle 
of J. Levy’s ‘Living Masterpieces,’ 
playing one week at the Orpheus Vari- 
ety Theater on South Clarke Street. It 
was good for a couple of extras.” 

“Why—lI believe I do—dimly. So 
there must have been special features 
attached. Go on; and maybe my mem- 
ory will catch up.” 

“This Mr. Arthur Minton had 
traveled across the continent from Cali- 
fornia with the masterpiece that was 
Carmencita, escorting her in a private 
car with a Japanese butler and other 
accessories. En route, discord had de- 
veloped. Other men, including the 
backer of the act—we’ll call him Jones 
—admired Carmencita. In_painter’s 


jargon, they fell for her perspectives 
and her values were high And Ar- 
thur’s funds were waning. He had as- 
sumed the name of Arthur as a dis- 
guise. He was the Honorable Albert 
Minton by birth, but had forgotten 
most of what his handle implies. In 
Chicago his money ran out and the 
masterpiece became as responsive as 
an old canvas. She was a one-ideaed 
person. Her childish lisp to Santa 
Claus was ‘thpondulixth. So the 
Honorable Albert, still disguised as 
Arthur, got into a hired gas wagon and, 
concealing a forty-five in each coat 
pocket, drove out to Windago Park on 
the Evanston road, arriving there at 
noon when the other bank clerk was 
out to lunch. Then he held up the 
teller. 7 

“Then he started the machine back, 
which, being kept for hire and not 
necessarily for utility, had a stroke of 
paralysis due to anemia of the gaso- 
line organ and died in the center of 
Main Street, four blocks from the bank 
where the teller was passing the time 
of day over the phone with the local 
police captain, who was sitting at his 
end of the wire at a ground floor win- 
dow looking directly on the deceased 
auto. Arthur saw the uniforms spill- 
ing forth and jumped to the street and 
ran. 
was not a street, but an alley. winding 
up in two blocks at a twelve-foot ce- 
ment wall. Then the Honorable Al- 
bert Minton, after many deaf years, 
heard the slogan of his caste and it was 
all over for him in a trigger pull. 

“That was at noon. We had to hold 
back the fourth edition a bit to get the 
news in. Meanwhile the cherchez-la- 
femme hint leaked in. 

“All the office was able to get hold of 
was a rumor connecting Mr. Arthur 
Minton with one of the sixteen ladies 
of J. Levy’s ‘Living Masterpieces.’ 
And her name, her photo, and a heart- 
throbbing interview with her were ar- 
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The avenue he selected, however, 
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dently desired for the three-o’clock 
extra, so that the Eagle might perform 
its customary feat of scooping the two 
other evening papers. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, every one connected with 
the theater shut up like clams. The 
manager knew nothing; the press agent 
had heard nothing. It was news to 
Jones, the backer; J. Levy was pained 
at the rumor, which in some way he 
feared reflected on his art as a pro- 
ducer. A dollar slipped to the stage 
doorman elicited only the autobiogra- 
phical statement that in twenty years 
he’d seen too many Johnnies to keep 
track of them.” 

“He had evidently been richly 
recompensed for forgetting this one,” 
I inserted, as Dan paused. 

“And meanwhile the office clock’s 
moving finger ticked on. Say, did you 
ever see such a wild Indian as old Boss 
Henderson when the story didn’t come 
across? 


When I moseyed in at one- 
forty-five he was shaking his shirt cuffs 
at the ceiling and yelling like a tornado. 
He’d had every reporter in the place 
warming the cobblestones in a chase 
after that tip since about twelve-thirty ; 
and Jesse, the cub, had had about as 


much luck as Louis, the star, who 
claims he once interviewed the 
Dowager Empress of China by drop- 
ping into her boudoir on the tail of a 
kite. I say this for Louis, though, he’d 
dug up the Japanese valet, alias butler, 
and Nathan had photographed him; 
but as the Jap was totally silent in 
English he didn’t greatly assist. 

“Five minutes later Clarence came 
in. She was Henderson’s last hope. 
He was an ugly cuss fn moments of 
stress, and he put it up to her to find 
that temptress and get an interview 
with her and turn it in in time for the 
three o’clock edition or kiss her job 
good-by. In MHenderson’s opinion 
women had no right in a newspaper of- 
fice, anyway. 

“Well, the body had been brought 


into town and Nate had snapped thag” 
too, and now Hoff in the art depart = 
ment was busy imagining the features 
with India ink and white lake. Clar- 
ence had started down in the elevator 
ahead ot-——” 

“Why were you trailing after Clar- — 
ence? Hadn’t you any work to do?” 
[ wanted to know. 

“T guess 1 forgot to mention that it 
was my day off. I’d dropped in to 
see if there was a circular.” 

“A circular?” 

“My mail,” Dan explained. “I figs 
ured on vaudeville for the afternoon— 
till coffee time. Clarence was about a 
block ahead of me. I could keep track 
of her because she was carrying a 
linen cloak over her arm. The Jap was 
just behind her. When I fetched up 
at the theater she was in the lobby 
looking over the pictures of the six- 
teen masterpieces in the show frame. 
The patrons were crowding in, and I 
lost sight of her in the jam, Then I 
took my place in the line. When I 
went through the ropes, the Jap passed 
me with a blue gallery ticket in his 
hand. J. Levy’s masterpieces were not 
due till after the intermission, which 
would bring them on about a quarter 
to four. 

“Well, I soon realized that the bill 
was pretty punk, so, after a while, I 
moseyed out to escape the regulation 
cute soprano with her glass reflector for 
picking out the bald heads. There’s a 
phone booth in the Orpheus lobby, over 
at the side where the steps go down to 
the smoking room and the women’s 
lounging room, and there’s an entrance, 
which is supposed to be kept locked, 
from the lounging room to the base- 
ment corridor that goes past the stage 
dressing rooms. In the light of the 
lobby, I saw the Jap in back of the 
show frame. He was small, and his 
head didn’t show above it. Just then 
Clarence herself stepped out of the 
phone booth. She was looking chalky. 
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“T’ve just phoned it in,” she said. 
“Al] I’ve got to do now is to get the 
press agent to give me her picture out 
of the frame.” She leaned against the 
wall a few minutes, pretty done up. 
You see, it was a hard deal old Hen- 
derson had handed her—harder than 
he knew. 

“] wanted to go upstairs with her to 
the press-agent’s office, but she said 
she wasn't faint, only tired, and she 
wished 1’d go on in and enjoy myself 
and be sure arid come later for coffee 
to help her celebrate the great day in 
which she’d lashed all the star report- 
ers of Chicago to the mast. 

“Wait a minute,’ I said. 
left your cloak in the booth.’ 

“I could see it through the glass. I 
walked over and got it for her. Then 
I helped her up the stairs a few steps, 
because I saw Stevie Love of the Jour- 
nil coming in. When I _ stepped 
down I saw Stevie come out of the 
booth and go into the theater. I 
noticed that he hesitated and looked 
back as if he thought maybe he ought 
to go back into the booth. You see, 
there was something else in that booth. 
But I’m not telling you yet what it was. 

“Well, the curtain was late rising on 
the masterpieces—for it never rose on 
them. Somebody stepped out at last 
and announced that an accident to their 
special scenery made it impossible to 
perform the act. 

“They were yelling extras like mad 
when I started for the Ritz. I bought 
one, and it was very full of news. It 
had Hoff’s masterpiece on the front 
page, unrecognizable as the Honorable 
Arthur to any eve that had ever 
glimpsed him in life, and as a compan- 
ion picture, the countenance of some 
damsel who, one best bet, had never 
been a masterpiece of J. Levy’s. And 
it was headed in thick crape: ‘Double 
Suicide.’ ” 

“What's that?’ I barked at him. 

“You probably wrote the head your- 

10—Ains. 


“You've 


self. But the story didn’t impress you 
—because you didn’t know the story. 
I think I told you there was a steel 
door leading from the women’s loung- 
ing room down a coil of iron steps to 
the corridor that ran past the dressing 
rooms, which are off at the other end of 
it, close to the stage, of course. The 
paper had it that Sefiorita Carmencita 
Labelle had been so crushed by her 
lover’s tragedy that she had sought a 
secluded spot down the corridor and 
had shot herself. She was found at 
the foot of the iron steps in front of 
the steel door, which was locked by the 
drop bar on that side. The revolver 
was beside her. No other theory 
seemed tenable.. She was in her street 
clothes, which indicated that she had | 
not intended to appear in the act— 
hence had been contemplating her final 
exit. 

“That night the act, scenery, girls, 
and trunks slid out of town on velvet, 
J. Levy remained, with ostentatious 
rectitude, to assist the authorities to the 
best of his ability, which crystallized 
in the statement that Miss Labelle was 
a perfect lady and he could assign no 
reason for her act unless her affections 
had been trifled with. Asked precisely 
what he meant by that, he said that a 
gent who raised a lady’s hopes and 
then had no money when it came to 
the show-down was trifling with her af- 
fections. He admitted that Miss La- 
belle had frequent hysterics—at re- 
hearsal—but he declared his conviction 
that she was the scion of a distin- 
guished family. Which, coming from 
him, was good fot a laugh. So the 
story dropped.” Dan stopped for a 
moment and meditatively mopped his 
brow. “But it’s an odd thing about 
caste, Frank; for, you see, even J. Levy 
knew it when he saw it, and not even 
the life she had chosen for herself 
could wipe the mark of it from her 
forehead.” 

I got the thrill of presaging ¢vents 
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through my hair roots, and my throat 
dried. 

“Caste? 
Dan?” 

I heard him breathe hard. 

“A creature—a thing!” There was 
a flat-toned malignancy in his voice 
which made me start. I looked at him, 
caught the streak of eyeball under a 
momentary lift of his lids, and looked 
away again. 

“She was a marauding, bloodsuck- 
ing reptile, that I’d willingly have 
choked out of life with my bare hands 
—like I'd kill a weasel or a snake if 
I hadn’t a weapon handy.” Then he 
went on more coolly. “There are some 
more like her, but none worse. The 
only kindness she ever did the world 
was in taking herself out of it.” 

“Oh,” I said inadvertently. “She 
did do it, then?” I was conscious of a 
sense of relief, without arguing why. 
Dan continued: 


She, too? Who was she, 


“It was six o’clock when I entered 


Clarence’s suite. It was sweltering 
weather, and she had the door open. 
The coffee was cooking. Clarence 
was stretched out on the couch, but 
she jumped up when she saw me, and 
smiled—though it was a white-lipped 
smile. Then she closed the door and 
turned the key. 

“*You’re late, Dan, but it’s waiting 
for you,’ she said brightly. 

“She got to the table and tried to lift 
a cup, but it rattled back into the 
saucer. She caught hold of the table 
with both hands and just rocked there 
from side to side, staring at me, and 
her mouth trembled open and shut as if 
she were trying to talk. I walked up 
to the table across from her and spread 
the newspaper there, close to her hand. 

“Dan? Dan? she said at last, like 
that, asking me. 

“It’s all right, Clarence,’ I said. 
*You’re safe.’ Then she looked down 
at the extra, and cried out. There was 
her interview—just the businesslike, lit- 
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tle, descriptive conversation she 
phoned in from the theater, such as an 
reporter might have with a strange = 
woman who had got herself into the 
limelight. It had been all important at | 
two p. m., but it was negligible now. 
that Carmencita had given out the big- 
ger story. It was that bigger story 
she was reading. 

“*How did you manage about the 
picture?’ I asked her finally. 

“‘That was what frightened “me 
most when Henderson sent me out,’ she 
said. ‘And it’s what I’m most afraid 
of now. I knew I’d have to turn ina 
picture. So I went into the Eureka 
Studios and bought one. I've sent 
them a few sitters and I told them they 
just must do this favor for me. So 
they gave me one they felt sure they'd 
never hear about. And I gave it to 
Ling Chow and told him he’d have to 
exchange it with hers in the frame, 
He could do that when the lobby was 
crowded—slit the pasteboard mat from 
the back and slip it in ire 

“Wait a minute, Dan,” I said. 
“Why didn’t she want the real pic- 
ture? And, what’s more, how the devil 
did she know the Jap’s name was Ling 
Chow ?” 

“He wasn’t a Jap. He was Chinese. 
And he’d been a servant to her family 
all his life. I’m telling this story now, 7 
not according to the fiction that was 
written from ‘it, but the way it was. . 
Carmencita was her sister.” 

He smoked hard for a while, staring 
down at the table as if the city editor 
had just shoved a thousand-word story 
under his nose with orders to boil it 
down to three hundred words. 

“Frank,” he said, “have you ever 
seen such a change come in the face of 
a person you thought you knew best 
of any in life, that it put that old pal, 
for the time being, miles out of reach?” 

I could have answered yes to that 
question, by thinking back ten minutes, 
but I didn’t. 
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' “Well, I saw that happening to 
Clarence. It came in the eyes first, of 
course. Normally, her eyes appeared 
to be black till you were close enough 
to catch the warm, brown lights in 
them, and they looked out from an 
Anglo-Saxon mind at you—direct, 
straight, but softer and less alert and 
self-assured than we’re accustomed to 
see in our American business women, 
whose mothers have helped master the 
soil that their mothers helped fight the 
Indians for. Clarence’s eyes were 
looking out of another mind now; they 
veiled, went black and opaque. And I 
noticed, for the first time, how flat her 
brow was in the stretch between the 
temples, and that the corners of her 
lids slanted—and how the mouth that 
was steadying to its old curves again 
was the mouth the Moors chiseled. 
She caught up the paper and ripped it 
in pieces—just tore and tore at it, 
swaying against the table and letting 


the pieces scatter, and making queer 


sounds in her throat. Then she looked 
at me, her eyes like black glass, and 
by and by she began to talk. 

“That was the weirdest thing of all 
—that talk. You've heard or read 
many times the favorite fiction about 
the dumb and taciturn Anglo—who has 
so little use for words, by the way, that 
it takes forty volumes to print his com- 
plete dictionary. Which leads up to 
the query, did you ever talk with one 
who couldn’t tell you pretty accurately 
what was on his mind? No; of course 
not. If you interviewed him on a per- 
sonal tragedy, he didn’t dramatize, -T 
know that; but what he said, however 
brief, was to the point and matter-of- 
fact just because his feeling was sharp 
enough to make him drive it back un- 
der control. 

“I remember an ofd Hindu in Singa- 
pore who sat mum for three days be- 
fore his door, waiting for his friends 
to come and tell him his enemy was 
dead. When he had the news he rose 


up, lifted his hands, chanted a half 
column résumé, and then washed and 
adorned himself to meet the police. 

“To get on with the tale—— Long 
as I’d known Clarence, she’d never 
talked to me about her sister. And I’d 
followed her lead, of course. I'd often 
thought it would do her good if she 
would talk about it, because it would 
give me a chance to show her it wasn’t 
anything in her life now. What Clar- 
ence needed was to get Americanized, 
but the process didn’t get in deeper 
than the intellect with her. But when, 
at last, she did start to talk I'd have 
given a lot to have stopped her. Only 
I might as well have tried to stem the 
Ganges. 

“*You know, Dan,’ she said. ‘But 
you're safer than -the grave; let me 
talk! You know! You saw it all be- 
gin—when we were children down 
there in Vincennes. There was a day 
—do you remember it?—when we 
came down to the river where father 
was buying pearls from your people, 
You gave me a little pearl, and my sis- 
ter hated me then, because some one— 
only a patched, barefoot boy—had 
made his gift to me, not to her. It 
was like that always. The sight of any 
little happiness of mine poisoned life 
for my sister. 

“*Then, when father went to Pekin, 
China, and took us, it was always the 
same. She was so proud; she despised 
every one. She treated the servants so 
that I was afraid for her—they hated 
her so. She thought her beauty was 
enough. It would get wealth for her 
some day, and power, and that was all 
she cared for. And men were mad 
about her. Hardly one looked at me 
when she was near. But I didn’t care 
about that. I wanted her to marry 
somebody great and rich enough to 
take her away where she’d be content 
to forget me. But she let her chances 
slip away. Sometimes I thought it was 
because she was afraid of good coming 
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to me if she went away. She was so 
beautiful, so radiant, and she had 
magic. I couldn’t hate her. With a 
smile or a caress she could make me 
forget all the rest. She liked the power 
that gave her, so she played upon me, 
too, just as on every one else. 

“‘One evening at dinner — father 
commented on the resemblance in our 
features. We had had some photo- 
graphs taken—they were poor ones, not 
like photographs to-day. He said that 
we looked much alike in them because 
the flat tone neutralized her wonderful 
ruddy-gold hair. He added, too, that 
while Hilda was far the handsomer, yet 
the poses showed I had the more per- 
fect arms. She was very irritable to 
me that evening. I cried so that I 
couldn’t sleep. At last I went into her 
room to tell her that I couldn’t bear it 
and that I’d get father to send me away 
somewhere. She was asleep. The lit- 
tle Chinese lamp beside the bed was 
turned low. She never would sleep in 
the dark. She awoke and I said, “Oh, 
Hilda, why aren’t you always like that? 
Asleep, you looked like an angel!” She 
sat up and smiled and put her arms 
around me. She pulled me down to her 
and pressed her cheek against mine. 

“‘An angel,” she said. “Yes, I 
could be, perhaps—if ** “Tf what, 
Hilda?’ I asked. “If you were dead,” 
she said. Then she pushed me away 
and flung herself on her face and 
sobbed horribly. 

“*Another day she came back from 
a ride. It was my birthday. The serv- 
ants had gathered peach blossoms and 
decked my room, and scattered all the 
floor with petals. They were all there 
laughing and chattering and making 
signs of good luck for me when she 
came in. I can see her now, oh, so 
plainly, as she stood in the doorway un- 
der the drooping blossoms, staring at 
me and twirling her riding whip! 
Her own maid, Ling Chow’s mother, 
was wreathing my chair. It was that 


which she couldn’t bear—her gy 
maid. She struck Say Lee in the face 
with the whip. And Say Lee slashed 
at her with the pruning knife, . 
Chow caught the knife away from hig 
mother. When I was binding Hilda’s 
arm, she said: “So now your arms will 
always be the perfect ones. I shall 
have a wrinkled scar on mine foreyer. 
Do you think I'll forget that it was. 7 
you who put it there?” 

“Tt was at the Waldrons’, where 
she had been visiting, that she had met 
Albert Minton. And she soon had 
made him mad about her, like all the 
rest. He had a title and the prospect of 
a little money to come. And she had 
promised to marry him. But now she 
broke it off and wouldn’t see him when 
he came. She said she could not en- 
dure the humiliation of having him see 
how she was marred. No one could 
move her from that. That was when 


I knew him first, through seeing him 


when he came asking for her, and try- 
ing to comfort him. You know, Dan, 
you know how winning he was—and 
how wild. I couldn’t help loving him, 
but no one ever knew.’ 

“Then I said to her: ‘I knew, Clar- 
ence. You didn’t think maybe that the 
big Hoosier gawk counting out pearls . 
on your father’s tables was taking it 
all in, but I was. And I knew even 
then that the Honorable Albert wasn’t 
going to run true to form.’ 

“Well,” said Dan, “Clarence went on | 
and told me some details I hadn't. 
known before—about what happened 
just after her marriage to Albert. Yes, | 
Clarence married him. Hilda had 
gone on a visit to England, where she 
stayed a couple of years. Albert had 
been moved to Hongkong and there 
had been a baby. Later Hilda came 
back to Pekin, where she influenced her 
father, who was in his last illness, to 
leave all he had to her. It wasn’t a 
great deal. And, also, she poisoned his 
mind against her sister, Clarence. 
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“Some time after his death she wrote 

Clarence how lonely she was and that 
she wanted to come to them. Well, 
Clarence couldn’t go to fetch her on 
account of the kid; so Albert went 
alone. And a little later he wrote of 
things to settle up, delays—one thing 
or another. And then he didn’t write 
at all. When Clarence heard of them 
next, he and Hilda were in Nagasaki— 
together. Poor Clarence, meanwhile, 
didn’t have a week’s rations in the 
larder. As I say, I hadn’t known these 
details because I’d put in those three 
years across the water before I'd 
broken into the newspaper game in 
San Francisco. But I’d heard about 
Hilda and Albert from a mate I knew 
on one of the tea freighters. 

“When Clarence got to that part 
about being stranded, she said: ‘Dan, 
have you ever realized that some fate 
has always sent you drifting by when- 
ever I have been at the last ebb? And 
you've saved me?’ ‘Why, no, Clar- 
ence,’ I said, ‘I can’t say it ever struck 
me that way.’ What she was calling 
fate was the hunch that had made me 
sew up my wallet in my jeans and 
work my way over to Hongkong the 
day the freighter’s mate had told me 
what he’d heard. 

“*Well, Dan,’ she said, ‘it has. I’ve 
been able to pass you back the money 
that took my baby and me to Cali- 
fornia; but for the salvation, Dan— 
what can I ever pay you for that? 
And poor little Clarence began to cry, 
and turned and laid her face on my 
shoulder,” said Dan, almost shame- 
facedly. “That’s the only time I'd ever 
touched her, when I patted her shoul- 
der a little.” 

“What became of her child?” I asked 
him, while he stopped to light a cigar. 

“She put the girl in a school in Cali- 
fornia. Clarence, you see, had to hus- 
tle for a living for both. I told you 
I'd been learning the newspaper game 
since I quit pearls, and I headed her 
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into that. She was built for it, as far 
as her brains went. She was quick, 
observant, could write good English 
and write it fast, and she had the news 
sense that seized on the meat of a story, 
and she was a glutton for work and 
harmonious to have around. Hilda 
had some of those same, mental quali- 
ties, barring the harmony, but her van- 
ity always ditched her in sight of the 
goal. She was worse than wicked, 
Hilda was; she was bad. When she 
got her first glimpse of London music 
halls from the stalls she got a hanker- 
ing to play her game from behind the 
footlights with the other artists of self- 
expression and the new freedom from 
Babylon, who have found better things 
in life than a wedding ring. Hilda, 
you see, had gone bad before she went 
home to minister to a dying father; 
and all she personally desired of the 
Honorable Albert, alias Arthur, when 
he arrived on the scene, was to have 
him escort her into the game right. 
She’d already tried it alone and been 
outplayed. But his people cut him off, 
and so he had very much less income 
than he’d been educated to expect. 
About this time J. Levy recruited 
Hilda, henceforth to be known as Car- 
mencita, for his act. This was quite a 
drop for the sefiorita, who had started 
out with grand dukes on her mind, 
But she took it. 

“T had figured,” Dan went on, “that 
Clarence would get along better if she 
cut loose legally, and I induced her to 
steal a quiet divorce. It didn’t seem 
likely that the Honorable Albert, 
henceforth to be known as Arthur, 
minus the handle, would ever cross her 
trail again, and he’d never sent her a 
shilling for herself or the kid. Well, 
in time she took my tip. But it ap- 
pears that, in the dark ages before 
woman suffrage, there was a law in 
Illinois that gave the father what was 
considered to be his natural right to his 
progeny. Arthur wouldn’t have both- 
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ered Clarence, but he was more under 
Carmencita’s heel than ever and insane 
from champagne and the pretty certain 
fear of losing the woman he’d thrown 
away his manhood for—what there’d 
been of it—as well as his prospects and 
his caste. 

“He and Hilda knew where Clar- 
ence was because she had notified Ar- 
thur of her divorce and expressed a 
wish that he would marry Hilda as a 
concession to the honor of their dead 
father. Caste again, you see. By this 
time you’ve got enough of a line on 
Carmencita’s disposition and her 
jaundice at her sister to guess about 
what that suggestion did to her. What 
she saw, and saw keenest, in the glare 
of her own failures, was Clarence foot- 
loose, independent, respected, and with 
a new chance of honorable happiness 
ahead of her. And she began figuring 
how to spoil it. 

“Well, there was the kid. If Clar- 
ence had only told-me that morning, I 
might have doped out something, but 
she didn’t. She knew that, after my 
six days’ labor, I took up the forenoon 
of my free day in slumber; and she was 
the kind that never bothered anybody 
if she could help it. You had to fight 
her to make her let you do things for 
her. That was her long past, working 
in her, automatically. She belonged to 
those who hold that what their ances- 
try has done for them is sufficient plat- 
form to stand on, and if they can’t 
stand alone there they can fall—alone. 
But they can’t squeal. It isn’t a pose. 
They can’t help it. It’s caste. So 
Clarence faced this thing all by herself. 

“Here was their proposition. If she 
didn’t give up the kid quietly, there 
would be proceedings started to deter- 
mine parental rights in the matter. 
Arthur and Carmencita would be on 


their way in a few days, but they’d 
leave a nice mess for Clarence in the 
courts and the newspapers of her resi- 


dential district. And if she tried to 


fight it, she’d have to drag the fas 
name and her child’s name through 


mire. Clarence got their ultimate 
Sunday evening and sat up all night © 


thinking it over. She decided to see 
Arthur again the next morning, She 
had a reporter’s license to pack a gun, 


and it was with her on the trip. Mean- * 
while, something had developed in Ar. ° 


thur’s life, too—something, we will call 
Mr. Jones, the backer. So Arthur put 
in his night with a tub of wine and that 
part of the classified section of the 
telephone directory listed under B. and 
the bank he selected was the Windago 
Park Trust & Savings. 

“When Clarence got to his place, 
Arthur was cranking his gas-wagon 
car. She hadn’t time to think, so she 
climbed aboard. From what she told 
me, that was some Paul Revere, that 
ride. She told me that part of the story 
at one-thirty o’clock in Katzen’s. Yes, 
1 knew about that before I trailed her 
to the theater. Just as they got to 
Windago he slowed down and told her 
what he was going to do. She tried to 
grab the steering gear, with some no- 
tion of turning the car back, maybe; 
and he took hold of her and threw her 
out on a sand bank. That is about 
the only thing he ever did to save her 
trouble. She ran after the car and got 
into Main Street in time to see his fin- 
ish. Yes, she saw that—the man she'd 
married backed-up against a white wall 
in the staring sun blowing his head off. 
She came back on the interurban pretty 
badly shaken, but not so badly as she 
might have been if her gun, instead of 
his, had stopped the contemplated legal 
proceedings. Then she went into the 
newspaper office and old Henderson 
told her to get that story or get out. 

“So she went to the theater to break 
the news to Carmencita and to ascer- 
tain the state of that lady’s feelings for 
the benefit of the society of ghouls and 
body snatchers, technically known as 
the Eagle’s subscribers. And Ling 
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© Chow went along at her heels. And, 
believe me, that chink knew plenty. 
He hadn’t butlered and valeted in Ar- 
thur’s and Hilda’s private car without 
hearing their plans discussed. Being 
Chinese he had his own traditions of 
honor and loyalty toward that family, 
for the sake of the father whose body 
servant he had been. The seacoast 
from Kansas City to Mars isn’t longer 
than a Chinaman’s memory. And 
Hilda still wore his mother’s scar on 
her arm. 

“I wasn’t so hopeful as Clarence was 
that Arthur’s demise had ended her 
danger. And that was really why I 
moseyed down to the theater, too. Well, 
I’ve told you what happened there.” 
Dan struck another match. 

“Not all of it, by several chapters,” 
I contradicted. 

“Before 1 get back to Clarence and 
coffee, I’d better tell you that on my 
way up Clarke Street I had run into 
Stevie Love of the Journal. Taitking 
about the story, Stevie said that he'd 
gone into the phone booth before he 
went into the theater and he’d seen a 
gun on the floor where it might have 
dropped out of some fellow’s pocket. 
After he’d been inside the theater a 
while he thought maybe he ought to 
have picked it up and handed it in at 
the box_office. So, after the first half 
was over, he went back for it and it 
was gone. He asked me what I 
thought about it. So I asked him what 
relation he thought could exist between 
a gun in a phone booth in a front lobby, 
and a gun beside a body that was on 
the other side of a barred steel door; 
and didn’t he think that the less im- 
agination a newspaper man had the bet- 
ter for his health? So I guess he kept 
mum, at least to his paper. 

“Clarence went on to tell me how 
Carmencita took the news. Without a 
bit of heart, of course. But she went 
wild because she couldn’t use Arthur 
as a club over Clarence any longer. 


She swore she’d tell the real story to 
every newspaper in the land. When 
Clarence got to that part of it, I tried 
to take her hands, but they went up in 
spite of me. And she said something 
like the last words of an old Hindu 
on his threshold in a back street of 
Singapore, who chanted that a shame 
was wiped out and that there were no 
tears for an enemy dead. 

“Then she dropped into a chair, I 
began to talk to her then, and I kept at 
it till it reached her—and she came out 
of it. I never in my life have been so 
glad to see a woman cry! She asked 
me then if I thought there’d be any 
trouble. ‘No!’ I told her. “The whole 
case is too obvious for the police to take 
up.’ Then Clarence said she’d lost hér_ 
gun, dropped it somewhere. And I 
reminded her that there was nothing 
about it to show it was hers, no mat- 
ter where it was picked up. 

“So I got her quieted down—and we 
had coffee. I was glad to see her look 
more like Clarence again and less like 
a hark back. It was a pretty white 
Clarence, but it was an Anglo, with the 
steady grit to face whatever might be 
coming, with a shut mouth, and beat 
it to a standstill. Well, not long after, 
Ling Chow went back to China and 
didn’t come back again for six years. 

“Clarence was fond of outdoors; and 
she knew a lot of Chinese fairy tales 
about the peach blossom and the lotus 
and so on. So I said to her, ‘Why 
don’t you write that stuff? First thing 
I knew, a hunk of it came on to the 
copy desk labeled for the home page. 
I cut it down close to nothing and next 
day I read her the riot act. ‘What do 
you mean!’ IT said. ‘Giving away that 
stuff to these bandits? You write that 
dope into a book and make it do some- 
thing for Clarence.’ So she did; and 
I used to read copy on it over the cof- 
fee. It was a go, like I expected; and 
it took Clarence out of the newspaper 
game.” 
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“T’ve been trying to recall hér name,” 
I broke in. “It was Clara Sydney, 
wasn’t it?” 

“That’s Clarence. Clara Sydney 
was only part of her name. She’s 
using the whole of it now, though. 
And that’s what brings the story up 
to date—and up to you, Frank. When 
our enterprising sob sister, Miss Nellie 
Dufaw, was up at Mrs. Claribel Syden- 
ham’s yesterday to interview the suc- 
cessful author of ‘Chinese Folk 
Tales’ she purloined a picture from the 
desk. Mrs. Sydenham avoids photog- 
raphy, but she has always kept a pic- 
ture Nathan took of Clara Sydney up 
in his department. Of course, she 
shouldn’t have. But I know the kind 
of sentiment that made her hold on to 
it, because I’ve seen it in other women 
in the profession. You'll always find 
that sentiment in a woman who has 
worked in a newspaper office with men 
to whom she was an equal and a com- 
rade and a good fellow and who looked 


her between the eyes without the glint 


that spells sex. Women construe that 
as the higher chivalry, and they keep 
a little candle burning before it all their 
lives after. 

“After she discovered that the pic- 
ture was gone, Clarence thought it 
might merely have been misplaced. 
But this morning she got a chilly hunch, 
and she phoned me. So I moseyed into 
the office, ostensibly to see if there was 
a bill or a circular in my mail box, and 
dipped into the composing room. Sure 
enough, there was the cut made up 
ready to shoot with the story into to- 
morrow’s issue. This is my day off, 
and I can’t go back on the desk to- 
night even if I could do any good when 
I got there. I’m not boss of the desk,” 
said Dan. “But you are. What 
you’re going to do, Frank, is some 
lengthy fancy rewriting on any story 
or stories that hit your taste and so 
crowd out that cut. If it isn’t used 
with Nellie’s interview, it will never be 


used at all. This fair city of Dety 
isn’t quite far enough from Chicage 
Frank, to be absolutely safe. Say its) 
only a small risk—but it’s a risk, And 
Claribel Sydenham and her daugh 
ought not to have to run it. They’ye © 
had enough and plenty more handed _ 
them through no fault of theirs!” 

“Well, Dan,” I said, “that ought to © 
be easy. But, if I’m to do this, I think 
I’ve a right to hear some of the things 
you're not telling me. Suppose Clari- 
bel Sydenham is identified as Clara 
Sydney, who never had a bad mark 
against her name! What’s the dan- 
ger?” 

“Loose ends. No one can be dead 
sure that he’s clipped short all the 
threads leading to what the extras that 
day announced as a double suicide.” 

“Of course you mean that it wasn't 
a——” I started, but he checked ne. 

“It’s just that theorizing I want to 
avoid, Frank. First, the picture, 
There was a strong resemblance be- 
tween the two women, barring their 
coloring. I never told Clarence, but 
for weeks I was afraid some photogra- 
pher on the route the masterpieces’ 
show had traveled would send in a real 
picture of Carmencita in the hope of 
pulling down a little advertising for 
himself. Maybe he did; and, the story 
being dead, the pictures weren’t used. 
Maybe there are half a dozen poses of 
Carmencita filed in the reference 
rooms of Chicago dailies. Fortunately, 
J. Levy was exclusive and mysterious 
in advertising his act. He used pic- 
tures, but no names. They were J, 
Levy’s ‘Living Masterpieces.’ But the 
masterpieces, of course, paid for their 
own pictures and left their names in 
the studios. We don’t know that Car- 
mencita’s real name was unknown to 
every one who traveled with her across 
the continent. The police went through 
her trunks in the theater. We don't 
know that there was nothing in them to 
connect her with Hilda Sydenham of 
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London and Pekin; and, if there was, 


" who knows whether some cop has men- 


tioned that name in his yarning to some 
police reporter some time over a glass 
of beer? Who knows when that re- 
porter may be going through the court 
records, checking up an entirely <if- 
ferent story, and run across the record 
of Claribel Sydenham’s divorce from 
Albert Minton, and recall the story of 
Arthur Minton and Carmencita La- 
belle—who had the name of Sydenham 
pasted somewhere in the tray of her 
hatbox f 

“Then there’s Ling, created a Jap 
for one afternoon only by Louis, the 
Eagle’s star. Every one connected 
with the act and the car, anyway, must 
have known he was Ling Chow, a 
Chinaman, and that he could speak 
English when he chose. And just 
about now, Ling is dusting the per- 
colator on Mrs. Sydenham’s screen 
porch. 

“Then there’s Stevie Love who saw 
the gun in tlre booth at the head of the 
stairs leading to the women’s lounging 
room, where the steel door shuts and 
opens on the corridor to the dressing 
rooms—the gun that was missing when 
he went back for it. 

“Suppose he goes down those stairs 
and exercises his ingenuity in winding 
a long bit of stout twine round the bar 
of the door and pulling the bar up to 
its full height with one hand, while 
pulling the door to him, from the out- 
side, till it’s as nearly shut as he can 
get it—then, releasing the bar, slams 
the door quickly to see whether the bar 
will fall into place as if it had been 
dropped from the inside? Or suppose 
he notices an air grating to the street 
in line with the steps inside, and just 
under the fire escape on which the bal- 
cony opens—a grating that is made of 
bars wide enough apart for a hand to 
come through and drop a gun? And 
suppose it is one of those dull days in 
the thrill factory when the old man is 
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yelling for somebody to dig up some- 
thing or his own grave—and so photo- 
graphs and facts and innuendoes and a 
ninety-horse-power imagination get to- 
gether and reel off a page under the 
caption: ‘One of the World’s Greatest 
Unsolved Mysteries? Every single 
thread left alone is fairly harmless, but, 
if any one ever weaves them together 
and—— Well, they mustn’t, that’s all. 
Because it would wreck Clarence—no 
matter which of the three theories they 
accepted.” 

“What are the three?” I asked, and 
[ noted how pat they came to his lips, 
as if they had been thought out in all 
their details long before. 

“First, the self-destruction during 
hysteria of a woman fallen from an 
honorable estate, who retained the 
mark of her caste sufficiently to make 
her end things when exposure was in- 
evitable. Hilda, you see, had the Hon- 
orable Albert’s example, and it’s a per- 
fectly good theory. Second, that when 
she walked down the corridor with 
Clarence, who had came to interview 
her, the latter shot her, dropped the 
weapon beside her, and swung the door 
to in the way I’ve described.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “Clara 
Sydney, as I remember, was a small 
woman, Could she have managed to 
swing the bar up high enough?” 

“Third,” Dan went on, disregarding 
my query, “the fire escape and grating 
and Ling Chow, who had a balcony 
ticket and a Chinaman’s code and a 
Chinaman’s memory. Ling Chow who 
had grown up serving the Sydenhams 
and hating Hilda, and who, though he 
hated Hilda, had stayed on in the 
Sydenham house, even after the fa- 
ther’s death, serving with that Chinese 
loyalty to the hearth. Ling Chow, who 
had stuck to Arthur because Arthur 
was his dead master’s son-in-law, and 
who had, lastly, served that dead mas- 
ter’s name when Arthur’s eclipse re- 
leased him for that duty. Ling Chow, 
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who left his people and his kind and 
came to an alien land to dust the per- 
colator for Claribel so that he might 
go on serving the last of his master’s 
name—ready to kill for her, glad to die 
for her, if the worst should threaten 
her, and, if not, content to live for 
her service. I don’t doubt they’d find 
that quite natural, even laudable—in a 
Chinaman.” 

He paused. I was pondering what 
he had just said—but not in relation to 
Ling Chow. Other men besides China- 
men have a keen sense of loyalty—and 
ot love. 

“You know,” Dan continued, “I’m 
talking to you professionally now, 
Frank. I couldn’t go tell the boss that 
our sob sister palmed that picture. If 
I did, I wouldn’t be a newspaper man, 
in the first place. Secondly, he 
wouldn’t believe me—officially; be- 
cause, in the bright lexicon of the press, 
no reporter ever purloined a_photo- 
graph. It simply isn’t done—officially. 


Thirdly, a newspaper man who evinces 
a desire to have his own newspaper 
suppress something is an object of 


suspicion. By the same sweet token, 
if I asked you point-blank to kill a pic- 
ture for me and do some extra work to 
fill its space, and wept on your shoul- 
der and argued that I was a dear friend 
of yours, you’d remind me that a news- 
paper man doesn’t double cross his pa- 
per to please his friends.” ; 

“No more he does,” I said. “That’s 
the ethics of the game. In other words, 
if you want a newspaper man to go 
against his conscience to the extent of 
suppressing a story, you’ve got to tell 
him one good enough to make it worth 
his while.” 

“Truth, Frank,” said Dan solemnly, 
“is stranger than fiction—too strange 
to be written. It would only be cruelty 
to dumb animals to pester the censors 
with the theme of caste and the hark 
back as exemplified in two sisters, one 
of whom reverted for one day in her 


life, while the other, from the day. 
her birth, was a complete hark 

to the voluptuous and barbaric traits jg” 
her ancestry from the dark daughters 
of jealousy and the poisoned hairpin, 
Life, as I’ve said before, is the great 
rewrite game, and I consider Clarence 
the best rewrite I ever passed through 
to the public—and I don’t want it 
spoiled.” He got up. 

“Well, Frank, I’m deeply and darkly 
grateful to you. I guess I'll mosey 
along now—for coffee.” 

His overtall, long-limbed body saun- 
tered out, head drooping and eyes low- 
ered characteristically. As I watched 
him go, a fourth theory—one he had 
not propounded—passed through my 
mind again, and I questioned what 
height and arm reach would be needed 
—even with a long piece of heavy 
string—to swing the bar on a steel door 
high enough from the wrong side? 
But then, of course, there was the grat- 
ing and the fire escape from Ling 
Chow’s balcony seat. Who had picked 
up the weapon dropped from Clarence’s 
coat pocket in the booth? If Ling 
Chow, could he have finished the deli- 
cate job of exchanging the pictures in 
the frame in time to get back to the 
balcony and down the fire escape? 
And would he be likely to enter a phone 

ooth? I found myself passing up 

Ling Chow—and thinking of the roll 
of stout twine another man always 
carries on his pocket. 

Suppose it was not suicide and sup- 
pose Carmencita had really intended to 
appear in her act? Then, at the time 
Clarence saw her, she would have been 
dressing for her poses. Then, after 
Clarence left her, suppose she resolved 
to give her own story to the public, as 
she had told her sister she would, and 
hastily dressed in her street clothes 
again, and gone down the corridor the 
way she had seen the other woman 
make her exit, because she knew that, 
by the exclusive J. Levy’s orders, she 
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‘would be stopped at the stage door if 
' she tried to go out that way? Whom 

‘did she meet at that unlatched iron 
' door which was to be her Verdun— 
the protective fort she should not pass, 
to spread havoc beyond it? 

Caste and the hark back were inter- 
esting as Dan had worked them out, 
but his remarks did not conclude the 
subject for me. Which had harked 
back? Carmencita, to the Kentish men 
who taught that death was better than 
open shame? Clarence, to the races 
who hold that an enemy must die? 
Ling Chow, to the dicta of his ances- 
tors as they guided him before he 
donned a white apron and learned to 
serve an English mutton chop? Or 
was there another—a New-World hark 
back, from the third generation to the 
first, which had fought the tangled tim- 
bers and uncharted waters of southern 
Indiana and defended its hearth and 
the lives dear to it by a shot through 
the knot hole in a rough pine door-- 
a swift, straight, steady-handed shot by 
the primitive protector, who did not 
pause to question the kind or sex of 
the marauding beast which clawed at 
the latch of his world? 

But I found myself thinking most 
about another feature of the story, 
which Dan hadn’t mentioned. It had 
something to do with a tattered, bare- 
foot boy among the pearl fishers of 
Vincennes, who had given his heart to 


a princess, like the poor jestet in the 
old tale, and followed her through the 
world with a single-hearted devotion 
which saw no other need in life but her 
service. It had to do with a man— 
lank, homely, still the poor jester—who 
had made every sacrifice to help the 
woman he loved rise out of his life, 
and had asked no more of her than an 
occasional hour of her afternoons. 
They must be getting fewer, those cof- 
fee hours, I mused; because new 
friends—friends he had put her in the 
way of making—would be coming into 
the life of Claribel Sydenham, the suc- 
cessful author, and Dan couldn’t mix 
with them, even if he wanted to. 
Where Dan of the one idea saw only 
the story of Clarence, I saw the story 
of Dan. But the newspaper doesn’t ex- 
ist that could have bought it from me. 
For I guessed that the supreme sacri- 
fice of all had been made that after- 
noon in Trek’s when the jester in gray 
motley and cinder holes had told his 
secret—and been laughed at. 

As for the ethics of the game 
Well, after all, I’m only a desk man, 
too; and the Gazette doesn’t pay me 
to dig up its thrillers. Anyway, when 
I had killed the picture and was pad- 
ding out material to take its place, it 
occurred to me that I had enough to 
do without going out of my way to spoil 
the literary technique of so good a 
rewrite man as Dan Liddle. 
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By Dorothy Parker 


Plays and Plays and Plays 


T seems as if Miss Fannie Hurst— 
if who will be pleasantly remembered 
as the young lady who has break- 
fast with her husband twice a week— 
must be paid by the word for her dra- 
matic writings. You never in your life 
saw so many words as there were lying 
around the Eltinge Theater when “Back 
Pay” was produced. The stage hands 
had to keep sweeping up periodic sen- 
tences, so that they wouldn’t clutter up 
the wings, and the actors climbed la- 
boriously over stacks of similes every 
time they made an entrance or an exit. 
In fact, if there were to be a prize 
offered for the American drama which 
contained more similes than any other 
play of its season, “Back Pay” would 
breeze in as the winner of the pleated 
paper drinking cup for 1921-1922. 
Everybody in it talks in similes. The 
most involved come to the lips of its 
characters as easily—well, as easily as 
anything. (While we’re on the subject 
of similes, we might just as well pull a 
good one.) Lingerie drummers, small- 
town youths, and untaught working girls 
express their thoughts with a polish and 
an aptness that is little short of stupefy- 
ing. Indeed, it was remarked by more 
than one in the audience that the char- 
acters speak almost exactly in the style 
in which Miss Fannie Hurst writes. 
All this occurs mainly in the first act, 


which is laid in a house of ill repute, 
in Demopolis, Ohio. A delicate touch 
in this act is the bit between the lady 
who runs the establishment and the 
small-town youth, suitor for her niece’s 
hand. He tells her of his dream of a 
little white cottage, with a tiny garden, 
and “maybe, some day, a littlh——”- 
But no, he cannot go on. He lowers 
his head apologetically, pulling himself 
up before he mentions the coarse word 
“baby” in the presence of the head of 
that house. 

It is in this act that the heroine gets 
in much of her conversation about her 
soul. The whole thing is, it appears, 
that she has a crépe de Chine soul. 
Later it develops that she has a lot of 
trouble with her blood, too. She ex- 
plains that she has the rustle of silk in 
it, and after a while she adds that there 
is catnip in it, also. It seems as if a 
good iron tonic would be just what she 
needs to fix her up. 

From the second act on things get 
more interesting and people talk more 
like people, and less in the lines of a 
written story. The second act, indeed, 
might have been used to good advantage 
to start the play off with, and all the 
words that preceded it could have been 
saved up for future use. Thriftily man- 
aged, they would have served the aw- 
thor for the next three years. 
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Having lost her amateur standing, 
the heroine comes to New York, where 
‘the second act shows her jazzing down 


the primrose path in the conventional > 


Riverside Drive apartment provided by 
the conventional Wall Street broker. 
From there the play goes right along 
as countless plays before it have done, 
and though it is undeniably interesting. 
and though it gives Helen MacKellar 
as the heroine and E. F. Bostwick as 
the Wall Street man opportunities to be 
exceptionally good, it was all Old Stuff 
long ago. Miss Hurst goes her fore- 
runners one better by sloshing the sen- 
timentality on more. thickly than they 
ever could. And she takes an unfor- 
givable advantage of her audiences by 
introducing a soldier blinded in the war. 
Bringing in a wounded soldier is get- 
ting to be rather like waving an Ameri- 
can flag at the end of an act? One can- 
not harbor feelings of unmixed admira- 
tion for the playwright who will hide 
behind either of them. 

Miss Hurst, so they say, is to have 
two more plays produced this season. 
Without having seen those that are to 
come, it is perfectly safe to speak of 
“Back Pay” as “Fannie’s Worst Play.” 

Perhaps the gaudy insincerity of 
“Back Pay” would not have been 
showed up so mercilessly if one had not 
had the opportunity to compare the 
play with “The Easiest Way,” which has 
been revived for an eight weeks’ run at 
the Lyceum Theater. It did not seem 
at all like a revival. It was as fresh, 
as direct, and as forceful as it was 
twelve years ago, when it was first pro- 
duced. And how any one familiar with 
the Eugene Walker masterpiece can 
have the assurance to go blithely forth, 
as so many have done, and dash off a 
little thing along the same general lines, 
but introducing more comedy relief and 
devising a more wholesome ending, 
passes high over our head. 

Some of the members of the original 
cast are present in the revival, notably 


Frances Starr, Joseph Kilgour, and 
Laura Nelson Hall. By the way, was it 
in “The Easiest Way” that the line 
about the lady’s being not immoral but 
unmoral, originated? It does seem as if 
I had been meeting up with that one 
for much longer than twelve years. 

There are a lot of old friends in “The 
Detour,” the new Owen Davis play. 
There are the taciturn old farmer, think- 
ing only of his land, the romance- 
starved farmer’s wife, the stone crock 
containing the years’ savings of butter- 
and-egg money, the daughter who wants 
to go to the city and study art, her 
local sweetheart, and so on. But Mr. 
Davis, starting with these, has arranged 
them in some entirely new combinations, 
and the result is a play always inter- 
esting and sometimes extremely moving 
—at least it drew numerous tears out 
of us. The name of Mr. Davis has, 
heretofore, been closely, almost densely, _ 
associated with melodrama, but in “The 
Detour” he has shown that he can write 
a realistically drab drama of the soil—if 
not with the best, at least with the next 
best of them. And, when he came right 
down to it, it was probably no harder 
to do than to tear off a “Sinners,” or 
a “Bertha, the Beautiful Cloak Model.” 

“The Detour” is helped immeasurably 
by Augustin Duncan and by Willard 
Robertson, in their respective rdles of 
the farmer and the local sweetheart, and 
the brief bit contributed by James R. 
Waters is, in so many words, great. 
The distaff side of the cast is not quiie 
so convincing. Effie Shannon is just as 
sweet as she can be, and a whole lot 
sweeter than is absolutely necessary, but 
you have to try too hard to make your- 
self believe that she really is a farmer’s 
wife. What. Margaret Wycherly 
couldn’t have done to that part! An- 
gela McCahill brings to the role of the 
farmer’s daughter her throbbing con- 
tralto, and no illusion whatever of being 
a farmer’s daughter in a little Long 
Island village. 
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Undoubtedly the hit of its month was 
“Six Cylinder Love,” by William An- 
thony McGuire. One might even coin 
the phrase “sure fire” to use in con- 
nection with it. It is, undeniably, fairly 
stiff with hokum, and it has most of the 
good old stand-bys woven into it, from 
the young bride’s burned biscuits to 
the same young bride’s bashful confes- 
sion at the end of the third act, which 
makes the happy ending even happier. 
The plot is the simple story of the 
young couple who buy an automobile, 
mortgaging their bungalow to do it, 
and their subsequent striving to live 
up to their position as car owners. You 
know almost word for word what is 
going to happen; you know that the 
young husband is going to “borrow” 
funds from his employer, and you know, 
from having experienced other sure-fire 
hits, that he is going to make good the 
money and get his job back in the last 
act. You can even predict the sweet 
secret that the wife will whisper as 
the. curtain falls. But somehow, as 
Ernest Truex and June Walker play 
the leading rdles, you entirely overlook 
all the hokum, and have a perfectly fine 
evening. And when those with whom 
fate throws you in contact ask your 
advice on what to go to see, you an- 
swer feelingly that “Six Cylinder Love” 
is a darned good show. 

The mention of the word “hit” natu- 
rally conjures up a mental picture of 
Winchell Smith, and from there you 
work around to the Gaiety Theater, 
where “Lightnin’” recently concluded 
its three-year term, and where the new 
Smith play, “The Wheel,” is now going 
on. Of course, “Lightnin’,” as is now 
a matter of civic history, did not go so 
big with the critics, and it may be that 
“The Wheel” will run for two or three 
years. But if you wanted my own per- 
sonal opinion on the thing, I should 
come right out and say, “I doubt it.” 

“The Wheel” has to do with gambling, 
and it ought to be highly interesting. 


Where the catch comes is that # 

It is scarcely interesting at all. F 
are a few good moments, supplied” 
Leila Bennett and Harold Waldrids 
and then there is a great void, The 
trouble seems to be that “The Wheel? j 
less a play than a four-act essay on the 
evils of gambling. ~ a 

Over at the Cohan Theater, Barney: 
Bernard is playing in “Two Blocks 4 
Away,” by Aaron Hoffman. The com 
bination is a perfect one, as long as Mr, 
Hoffman is writing funny lines and Mp 
Bernard delivering them, but when they 
start in on the heart throbs, it is, ig” 
put it mildly, not so good. The ply) 
carries the novel message that riches | 
do not necessarily bring happiness—q 
theory which I should like to have the 
chance to try out—and to prove it 
shows how kindly old Nate Pomeranz 
was when he was but a cobbler, and 
how mean and suspicious he became 
when fortune, as the saying goes, smiled 
on him. I have concluded, from my 
own not-so-extensive observations, that 
the thing is rather apt to work out just 
the other way around, 

Mr. Bernard is, as always, fine 
John Cope hasn’t much—not half 
enough—to do, and Marie Carroll, as 
Nate Pomeranz’s daughter, makes a 
nice little Yiddish colleen. 

Our own notion of the big event of 
the month was the production by Ar 
thur Hopkins of Zoé Akins’ play, 
“Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting.” I have 
no idea what are its chances of sue 
cess; it is pretty fairly gloomy through 
out. But it is brillantly acted by Mar 
jorie Rambeau and Frank Conroy— 
not, though, acted with a spectaculat 
brilliance. It is all done very quietly 
and simply, and is far more devastating 
in its effect than an evening-long display 
of emotional pyrotechnics. 

“Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting” is writ 
ten much more simply than was Miss 
Akins’ “Déclassée.” There are no 
scintillantly quotable lines, no passages 
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beautiful writing. It tells, directly 


P and without side comments, the story of 
a woman whose husband grows tired of 
~ her. It offers no object lesson, drives 


home no moral; you get no impression 
of the author’s putting over her own 
jdeas on the subject. It doesn’t even get 
anywhere in particular. But it is an 
enormously interesting and moving play. 

“Swords,” which opened the new 
National Theater, is one of those plays 
in which you keep thinking that any 
minute you are going to understand 
what it is all about, and then everything 
will be all right. But you never quite 
make the grade. Sidney Howard has 
laid his drama in Italy, along around the 
time when you had to be either a Guelph 
or a Ghibelline. There is a great deal 
of stabbing, and a lot of offstage torture, 
and much struggling to gain possession 
of the beauteous heroine. The diffi- 
culty is to keep track of whom is on 
whose side, and why this one wants to 
kill that one, and what all the fuss is 
over, anyway. Clare Eames and José 
Ruben, in the leading parts, are de- 
cidedly picturesque, and you are wholly 
convinced that they are giving highly 
intellectual performances, but they do 
nothing to help you out of your diffi- 
culty. On the contrary. 

Brock Pemberton’s production, with 
its Robert Edmond Jones costumes and 
scenery, is always gorgeous to look at. 
And undoubtedly “Swords” was a fine, 
brave thing for a new playwright—it is 


-Mr. Howard’s first play—and a com- 


paratively new producer to do. It is, 
perhaps, presumptuous to sit coldly 
back and airily dismiss this blank-verse 
tragedy of eleventh-century Italy as a 
bore. But you see, it is one. 

And now we will close the month’s 
services with a few tributes to our mu- 
sical friends. The first of these, as far 
as date of production went, was “The 
Greenwich Village Follies,” which 
turned its back on the old life down 
at the Greenwich Village Theater, and 


started right in at the Shubert. 1 am 
scarcely the one to give you any really 
graphic report of the entertainment. 
You see, I was placed in a box, and the 
other occupants got there first. So, 
from my cozy gilt chair in the corridor, 
I was able to observe only what hap- 
pened on the extreme right of the stage, 
and such of the actors as came right 
down to the footlights in the middle, to 
do their little pieces. It was my great 
good fortune that one of these vis- 
ible performers happened to be Irene 
Franklin, who, to me, is one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest. You'd think, now, that 
any show in which Miss Franklin hap- 
pens to be would be a good show. But 
it doesn’t come out that way with “The 
Greenwich Village Follies.” She sim- 
ply makes you realize more fully how 
uniquely poisonous the rest of the re- 
vue is. And those who have seen it 
from the center of the house say just 
the same thing. 

There are quantities of beautiful girls 
and startling costumes, and a lot of 
Benda masks, and that is as far as you 
can go, really, in the line of compli- 
mentary references. The songs and the 
comedy are better left untold. From 
where I sat, most of the dancing seemed 
to consist of minuets, and I am not one 
to feel any gluttony for minuets. 

The new Hippodrome show is called 
“Get Together”—I could have sworn it 
has been called that every year, but 
it develops, on research, that they do 
change it from year to year—and it is 
indeed a great show. Perhaps, if one 
must crab, just a bit too great. There 
is overmuch generosity in the allow- 
ance of ice ballet, the Fokine ballet, and 
an act in which five people in Dutch 
costumes play accordions. But the ele- 
phants, God bless them, are more win- 
ning and talented than ever, and there 
are a talking dog and a trained crow 
which reach the heights of art. Alto- 
gether, it is a big evening. You must ~ 
insist on conducting the children there. 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readers} . 








R years, the January issue of AINsLEE’s 

has been the “Holiday Number,” and 
we, like our readers, look forward to it from 
about the Fourth of July on. For much 
effort and anticipation go into the creation 
of worth-while Christmas stories. They need 
something more than mere holly and mistle- 
toe to make them reflect the Season and the 
tone of mind, especially, which is Christmas. 


N December we shall send out to you a 
Christmas message, in the form of the 
January ArINsLEE’s, which we believe will 
bring from you the same whole-hearted re- 
sponse as the September O. Henry number 
did. Each story in it is a notable one. 


UPPOSE your nephew, or 2 young boy 
equally near to you, fell in love with 
an older woman? Such an affection brings 
with it a poignancy of suffering which it is 
hard to deny. The grip of it is viselike and 
crushing. Would you stand by and do noth- 
ing about it? Especially if you had once 
loved that woman and lost her to another 
man? 


FTER a dazzling career of wealth and 
luxury, Kate Merlin had returned, wid- 
owed, to Felix Maror. Voices and lor- 
gnettes alike were raised whenever she ap- 
peared publicly. And meanwhile Gilbert 
Duncan watched his young nephew slowly 
succumb to her beauty. He was the one to 
act in the boy’s behalf. But what could he 
do? 


NE of the best short stories we have 
ever published is Winston Bouvé’s 
“His Christmas Angel.” It is what a cer- 
tain type of person would call a “stirring 
human document.” If you have followed 
this young writer’s recent work in AINSLEE’s 
your know ahead of time what she can 
make of such a universally appealing theme. 


_ authors have the following among 
readers that Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 
has. We, behind the scenes, scarce dare 
to risk giving you an issue in which she is 
not represented, for the resulting disappoint- 
ment among readers becomes almost a moral 


SL MM ’ 
responsibility. Her story, “The Holly Day,” 3 


in the January number is an entirely new 
conception of the Christmas theme in fiction, \ 
but it’s a reaction close to the human heart 
and consequently of strong appeal. 


H‘4s anything ever occurred in your exe i q 
perience which seemed not directly af. 7 


tributable to a definite cause—a so-called © 
“bolt from the blue?” . 
suspected fourth Fate? Hulda had loved © 
Robeson for his gentleness, his almost poetig 


* 


« 


delicacy. Aline, protected by him in a mo © 


ment which threatened her bodily injury, im- 7 
mediately loved him for his chivalry and 
strength, and after she married him, found” 
him too gentle. And the happiness of all 
three was menaced by an imminent break 
Then the fourth Fate lifted a hand. Frances 
O. J. Gaither has written a strong holiday 
tale around this situation, full of suspense, 
full of real drama. 


HE instinct of the collector is often un- 
cannily accurate in its lead. John 
Haughton had collected rare, delicate porce- 
lains for years. On an ocean voyage to ro 
mantic parts, he met a married woman whom 
he quickly came to love deeply. All con 
siderations but her lure for him were 
speedily forgotten. But in the most dramatic 
moment of his frenzied courtship of her, he 
came upon the “perfect porcelain.” A grip 


pingly vivid love story, an unerring search 


into the heart and mind of a man, and the 


portraits of two types of lovely women— © 


this is Ernest L. Starr’s “The Perfect Porce 
lain” in the holiday number of Arnstee’s, 


Don’t miss it. es 


OGETHER with the foregoing and other J 


equally stirring short stories, the Jam) 
uary AINSLEE’s has in it Dorothy Parkers 


brilliant monthly dramatic comment on New 
Broadway Playhouses.” © 


York’s plays, “In 
Miss Parker is conceded to be the keenest 
of the younger critics. Her wholesome 
humor, her wholly original reactions to evet 
the commonplace, have put her in the highest 7 
class. Let her bring you, wherever you are, 9 
New York's latest theatrical news. Every 
month in ArnsLee’s exclusively. 


The work of an un 
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article a Rare Bat 

gain. “Satisfaction 
guaranteed or-your 

money back.” 


Write Today ; ; 
To Dept. 181-T ; B28— 


Sweet 
B22--Lad ne Capital, $1,000,000 : " ment 


ring set wif fine with 
nal 25 





oe laval 


» genuine pearls, 
fine Diamond 
$26 








bet Diamor v3 one superior, 
quali r fine Diamo: 
ng Dian 





ARE 


Y?Piagetrenatumwr* 


+y 829 — Sup 

ter, 7 fing re ) 4 ioe ; 

set in. Platinum 4 S Diamond set inj 
48.50 


E 830-—Octagon -sha 
pum bezel ‘ Gold “exquisitely 
° ‘ we ? , Jewel movement | 


LW SWEET INC ecrccosscaova nw 
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Gifts Now 


Only a few cents « 








Hy Just send your name and address for 
our 128-page book of diamonds, watches and 
jewelry on credit. Millions of dollars worth of 
jewelry from which to choose your Xmas gifts. 
Your choice sent you on approval, without a 
penny down. 


4 Charge Account Plan 


Don’t send a penny in advance. Your simple 
request a any dicmond or picce of owelry you 
choose. n it comes examine it and, if it is not the 
greatest bargaie you have ever seen, send it back at 
our expense. If you decide to kcep it, you can pay at 
the rate of only a few cents a day. 


: 8% Yearly Dividends 


\ 
\ 
i 
i 


1 


You are guaranteed an 8% cearly increase in 
value on all diamond exchanges. Also6‘. bonus privilege. 


Write Today 


for Xmas Catalog 


Send your name and address now. No obligation. 
Beautiful as catalog comes free by return mail 
Explains all about Lyon Charge Account Plan. 

this great collection of jewelry i. now. Send 
your name for catalog today to Dept. 1929 


Ne w York 


Gait ses 6CO 





Please mention this magazine 


when answering 


ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 


pve 
pAVER 





Take As spirin only as told in each pack- 
age of genuine Bayer Tablets of Aspirin. 
Then you will be following the directions 
and doss age worked out by “phy sicians dur- 
ing 21 years, and proved safe by millions. 
Take no chances with substitutes. If yoy 
see the Bayer Cross on tablets, you can take 


them without fear for Colds, Headache. 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, TEarache, Tooth 
ache, Lumbago and for Pain. Handy tin 


boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents, 
Druggists also sell larger packages. Aspirin 
is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will -be sent on 
trial. No obnoxious springs or & 
pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove it. Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalog and preasure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address t 
BROOKS APPLIANCE ‘co. ‘Qe State St., Marshall, Mich. 





























»»EOR SICK 
HEADACHES 








Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


and Ointment to clear dandruff and itching. 2e. 
— 4 Samples free of Cuticura, Dept. D, Malden, 
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Gentle on Hosiery 


With the All-Rubber, ingeniously 
fashioned Oblong Button, the 


Ctl jiif, 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


Holds the stocking in place securely—but 
without injury to the most delicate silk fabric 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
Makers of the famous BOSTON GARTER for MEN 











DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 


FRE 


advertise our famous Hawaiian im 
as es Ek greatest discovery the world 
1 1 OL 











hs v known . cane s > 

Sree this 14k y-* f. ring, set 

aiian im. diamond ny “beauetfal ang. hoe 

Dosrage paid. Pay postmaster $l, Db. 
Charges to cover posta OX Ir 

handling, et If you can tell x 

diamond mturn and money aoleadee, “Only 

10,000 cine away Send no money. Answer 


quick. Send size of fing 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE _CHICAGO 


Will You Sell Us Your Spare Time? 


We will train you to write show cards for us. 
No canvassing or solicitin 





g; we supply you with 
steady work; distance no object; will pay you from 
$15 to $50 a week. Wilson Methods, Limited, 
Dept. H., 64 East Richmond, ‘Voronto, Canada. 


Free Book 
lp 


Containing complete 
story of the origin § 
and history of that 
wonderful instru-__4 
ment—the 


















This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in qoartettes, 
in sextettes, or inregular id; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
and many other things you would 
like to know, 

You can learn to the scale in on. 












easy paymen 
MAKES. AN "DEAL PRESENT 


Send for Sa: book and . 
thing in yt T my fe nant crtaten of every. ¥ = 


BUESCHER AD, INSTRUMENT. 09. 




















“At Last—a Real Job | 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I’d started earlier, 1 could have 
had them five years ago. I didn’t realize at first 
what spare time study would co fora man. Tak- 
ing up that I.C.S. course marked the real begin- 
ning of my success. In three monthsI received 
my ‘jirst promotion. But I kept right on study- 
ing and I’ve been climbing ever since.’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are you going to wait before 

taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? | 
One hour after supper each night spent with the I. C. S. 


in the quiet of your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best, 


Yes, it will! Putit up to us to prove it. Without cost, 
without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 
— ee ee ee eee TEAR OUT HERE qe cee ee ee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





BOX 2638 
Without cost or obligati 
the position, 
in the list below: 
© ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
L} Electvic Lighting & Railways 
Electric Wiring 





Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


n goed explain } 
or in the subject re 





SCRANTON, PA. 
¥ I can qualify for 
which J have marked an X 


RRM SINESS MANAGEM’T 


ALESMANSHIP 
{) ADVERTISING 
} st Card & Sign 












AGRICULTURE 


Telegraph eneinece } ¥ Ptg. 
(J Telephone rk [) Railroad Positions 
4 MECH! ANTe AL ENGINEEB PJ ILLUS RATING 
Mechanical Draftsman ‘| Cartoc 
) Machine Shop Practice _) Private Sec pretary 
Toolmaker Ah usine re cone 
Ae, us Engine Operating [ BOOKKELPEL 
O)CIVIL ENGINEER J] Ste ra her & Typist 
_) Surveying and Mapping }] Certitie Put Nie Accor 
_} MINE FOREMAN or ENG’ J TRAFFIC MANAGER 
STATION ARY Berane [) Railway Accountant 
4 Marine Eng _) Comme ul Law 
ARCHITEC T. [) GOOD ‘GLISIT 
Contractor and Builder Common aoe Su hjects 
Architectural preceneee CIVIL SER 
Concrete Build Rail ilway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engin AUTOMOBILES 
PLUMBING & HE ‘TING Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 


Pharmacy 
Name 


Street 
OBA NO.......cccccscceereeee 


CIEY..022-20002ccccce sees eves sveses ceenecees 


Occupation 





Poultry Raising H Spanish 


BANKIN Teacher 
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— Thanks to a dood dealer you can get 
WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Buyers of them always get 
dana deals, no discards - - 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. | 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the Largest in shee ‘World 






Pro es 
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| find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
| Story Queens live and work. H bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 


learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own | g tion may 










provide n endless gold-mine of I leas that 
bring Happy Success and H e Cash 
Royalties. How new writers g cir names 
into print. How to tell if you x LE a writer. 
How to develop your “‘story f y,"" weave 
clever word-pictures and u thrilling, 
realistic plots, How your friends may Le your worst jv ges. How 
to avoid discourage nent andt ills of Failure. How to winf 
Laing, urpris ng ok is abso lutely, free. pec ree, ht ligne 


om. Your vis w t address 


_ AUTHORS’ | ’ PRESS, D Dept. 376, “AUBURN, NEW YORE 
STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legal Any 

men win bigh positions and big 

c business and public 
than over 












e 
Greater opportunities now 
before. Lawyers ear 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
uide you step by step. Youcan 
at ho ome during spare time, Let us 
on re ecorde and letters from LaSalle 
admit! ted to the bar ip various states. Money refi 
according to our Guarantee dissatisfied. Degree of 
conferre Thousands of succe: ssful st tadente ‘<nrcliea. Low cost, 
easy terme. We furnish all text material, ingloding fone 
yolume Law Library. Get our valuable 120-page Law od 
**Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them—NOW, 
LaSalle Extension University, Dspt, 1265.1 . Chicago, th 


for Coughs and Colds | 


This syrup is different from all others 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 











F R E PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Ukulele, Mandolin, Cornet, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, 
Banjo Guitar, or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teach- 
ing note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several pieces, 
Over 100,000 successful players. Do not miss this free trial offer. 
Write for booklet. No obligations. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIG, Inc., 

} 1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 129, Chicago. Illinois 


YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an absolute 
I necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for your own self- 
satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the 
world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,’ 
therefore it pays to “look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see 
you looking otherwise; it wi!! injure your welfare! Upon the impression 
you constantly make rests the failure or success of your life. Which is 
to be your ultimate destiny? 






































My latest N 





““TRADOS Model a U.S. Patent, with six adjus table 
pressure regulators ude of light polishe metal, corrects now ill-shaped nos 

hout operation, eal ckly, safely and permane pone Diseased cases excepted 1s 

sant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 








Write today for free b let, which tells h to correct lil-Shaped Noses without ¢ if not sati 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1489 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores 
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Send for 
Christmas Catalog 
Diamond Prices 1 CASH OR 

Reduced 33%% CREDIT 
Liberty Bonds Accepted 
Write for Free Wonderful Bar- 
gain Catalog today. Credit terms 
% fully explained. Amazing monev 
\ saving prices on Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry for Christmas Gifts. 
Lady Loulse Diamond — Solid 


4-K Green Gold; Diamond set in 
Solid White Gold. $125 Values 


CASH OR 
$83.33 CREDIT 
Proportionate reductions on all other 
Rioge' at $75, $100, $125, $150,$200 
and up. 








Lead. 
estes 
White Gold, 
a eo ‘eke like genuine  Piatinum. Foll $3 i . 
Teweled Imported movement aan Solid Gold Wrist Watches, 
rY let. Special a er Solid Gol 
sen ai j. $15 up. MEN'S WATCHES, Guaranteed, $17.50 up. 


LOFTIS BROS. & co. Established 


CREDIT JEWELERS. 
A_y\--y om " State St., Chicago, Hlinois A 
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‘WON'T SHOUT” 


‘I can hear mn with the MORLEY 
PHONE.”’ Itis invisible, weight- 
le « sateen able, inexpensive 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over —y country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila. 










. 
Wear a Dia-Gem 
ry JOUR money back if you cantellit from 
a? =, Y a diamond. OtA-GEMS are guaran 
- teed absolutely pertect, like biue-whit 


cy guaranteed everlasting. Set 
Sete Gold Rings. Your friends will oon 
it is an expensive biue-white.diamo: 


| Send No Money- —15 Days Free 
3 Dia. GEM rin Ly i ony Yor 
$2,008 month for six months. 


DIA-GEM COMPANY er 


snensenenensateee 


World 


LivenecannnnsenseeesPOOUEORSREEELINIA QT 
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Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 
Architect. | Lawyer 
$5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 
Building C jontrs ac ator: Mechanical Engineer 
ee 00 $4,000 to $10,000 
Automobile Ba wince to ‘10, 000 Shop Super nte ndent 
hae 000 
Automobile Repairm sade iaiaes 
32 500 to $4,00 Employment ~ seed 
Civil Engineer : $4 000 t0 8 $10,000 
$5,000 to $15,000 Steam Engineer : 
Structural Engineer. $2,000 to $4,000 
$4°000 to $10,000 Foreman’s Cours 
Business Manager $2,000 to $4,0 0 
) to $15,000 Sanitary Enginec r. 
Certified P ublie Ac countant 2,000 to $5,000 
7 $15,000 
Accountant anc “) "Audit or Selephone Ee $5,000 
) F ” 
Draftsman : $2.5 00 to $5,000 
Electrical En ri High Schoo Graduate 
AL ” to $1 0,000 ed tag ars 
General Education Fire insurance Exp 
In one year 3, 06 0 bo $10,000 
Name 
Address 
when answering advertisements 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never learn and then—all of a 
sudden you knew how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s 
a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to success and big pay. A large 
number of men in each of the positions listed are en- 
oying their salaries because of our help—we want to 
se you. Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. G-9192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 




















































Home-Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
ition? You can have one if you can do 
he work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success - be. solve your oe. 


you t 
train during spare hours without ‘interference with 


want to fill. We will mail a and ful Blan A = 
regarding our low cost montis D payment ‘plan 
our = vale for ambitious 
py n One.”’ Tear out, mark and mail +4 
pee tee No obligation to you. us prove to you 
w this hep bas helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 


—_—— —= — Coupon oo 
LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. rs Chicago, Ill. 
full intormatt don regarding the 

informa’ rdin; ie 
eourse and core ce Bave 
marked with an X below, Also 
a copy ©! your | 
n One ° 


Year: Promotio 
all without Stligetion to 








Business Managemen:. Training for Official, 
Managerial, Sales, and Executive positions. 
(_) Biskes, Accountancy: Train ning for positions 
e 


as Auditor, Comptroller, Corts d Public Ac- 
C Traffic oedema ahr ml and Domestic: 
qraiaio for positions as Railroad and Industrial 
ager, etc. 
Railway Accounti: and Station Manage- 
Cait Traini ~ in. for” Railway Auditors, Comp- 
troliers, Accountan erks, Station Agents, 
Members of Railway tel Public Utilities Com- 
missions, etc. 
Heo Training for Bar: LL. B. Degree. 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference, and 
Consultation Serviee for Business Men 
my Industrial Management Efficiency: Training 
for Product 





ion Managers, partment 

and all those desiring training in the 48 factors 
of efficiency. 
Business Letter-Writing: 
tions as Correspondent, Mail Sales Director, and 
all Executive Letter-Writing positions 
Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
a in Banks and Financial I nstitutions, 

C.P. A. Coaching for A 
Prepares for State Board and Testitate Exami- 


Training for posi- 





Oeste Training inthedirection 
and handling of industrial fore a = cu- 
int ore, 





Foremen, Sub-foremen, ete. 
Ceased. and pm my yoy 
Training f 8, 
Executives, Industeial ‘Engineers. 
Business lish: Tretsing for Business Cor- 
i and Copy Writers. 
[ )E pert Bookkeeping: Training for position as 
Hend Bi tee ey oe 
ial Spanish 


tC) Effective Speaking 


























Please mention this 


magazine 
















Positively best . ~ offer of the year! 

mak es—and two for less than the usual Ao stepdas 
Our big volume ane best tire values! No 
treads or sewed tires, Thousands of steady 
everywhere are getting full mileage oat of thes. 


tires and you, 

too, can get 12,000 ILES 
You can see the mileage in our tires, Order and 

prove it. But order now! This is a special i es ot, sty 

wee, orton Be for record-breaking sale. Pply limited 


SAAS ene ortere s ost 
Note the ko 8 saving on orders for two tires 
size, 1 Tire 2 of 
30x3 $7.46 $11.95 1.0 
30x34 8.75 14.15 La 
832x355 9.96 15.90 1 
8lx4 10.96 16.95 26 
32x4 12.96 19.75 2.46 
33x4 13.45 20.95 2.6 
34x4 14.45 22.4 2% 
84x45 15.46 22.90 3.3 
35x44 16.16 24. 3.5 
36x5 6.95 26.15 3.60 
37x65 17.15 26.65 2% 
ee ee eee 


SEND NO MONEY. Shipment C E Parcel Post 
Examine tires on arrival andif not tal ak satiohed. returs st 
money will yref 
Stenight Side or Clineher. DELAY! ORDER 
TIRE & RUGBER COMPANY 


2721 Reesevelt Read Dept. 289 Chicago, Ilinels 








iO WvAtics 
Is Yours 
for the 
Asking 


Keep It 10 Days Free 
Wear a LIZNITE GEM RING aad 


f the finest 
will be sent you by return mail. 


Solid Gold Mountings 


And sft rings are 
= full carat weight LIZNITE 
Select the one you like best: 
No. 1—$18.50 2~—316.50 $-SI6.0 
No. 4— 15.50 6— 12.50 
Size must be Included when ordering. 
When your LIZNITB es M Lat 
pay the mail man $4 
monthly until paid. Money ee 
within 10 ase if not perfeetly 
Get « Liznite Gem Ring Today 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 
“The House of Quality and 
Dept !230 — 128 N, Wells 


Stop Using a Truss 


oes IT'S PLAPAO « PA “PaaS 
appuicators 














treated 
themesives at home without 
hindrance from 


work—most Grnéhie 
ae reese and Gran 





" Awarded 


Process of recovery is 
matural, so Sweats no further use for trusses. Wé 
prove it by sending Trial of Piapao absolutely FREE 

Write name en son Shoot Bah TODAY. 





Ce 633 wessainnanals a 
Octave mail wi being Bese Telel Plageo- - se — 
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always sold oo cash only, but to unload our 
: andl st ok we willopen charge accounts with reliable 
B buyers. if de ired. There is no extra charge for credit 


ASY TO PA 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES-—30 DAYS TR 










3-4 carat $ 146. 25; 
satisfied pay 1-5 of price and eetenee in 10 monthty sce 
We guarantee to sfy you or refund your money 
Order direct from advertisement or write for 128-page me 
cy TROhEOGE LEM Ek 
B.GUTTERSSON 72 NASSAU ST. Die 880 


VV HE BHEER EEE) E 











‘QUICK HAIR GROWTH 
Box Free To You! 


er 


Like Such a Result as 
a trial box of Koskott, 
that has proved successful in so many cases? If so, 
you need only to a er this adv. by posteard or 
letter, asking for FRE E BOX, This famous pre- 
paration Is for dandruff, thinning hair and several 
forms of BALDNESS, In “"“FREE 
ses, @ new hair growth has been 
m reported when all else had failed. Bo why not 
see for yourself? Koskott is used by men 
and women; it is perfectly harmless and often 
starts bair growth in a few days. Address: 


Koskott Laboratory, East 32d St., KA-26, New York, N. ¥, 








o you want, free, 














DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it foryou. They are Foy Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
i> A) sed by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wi olly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put je 
easy to take out. Are “‘Unseen Conlerte 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my alt 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 98 70 Sth Avenue * «© New York Cig 


















“A Vampire Soul 
Behind a Lovely Face”’ 


She summoned her fiancé to her home in the 
night. She sent him away a raving maniac, lov- 
ing her fiercely yet transfixed with horror at the 
very thought of her. 

Why did men love this exquisite woman up to 
the eve of the wedding, and then, at a word from 
her, go mad? The mystery grips you—it is a 
mystery such as comes only from the pen of the 
greatest of mystery writers, Conan Doyle. 

Did you know Doyle has a book for every 
mood? You may fight beside Sir Nigel or share 
the business villainies of Ezra Girdlestone. In 
Fly Trap Gulch the huge man-eating plant awaits 
you; you are among the Nihilists; you are in 
Sassassa Valley with the fiend of the single eye. 
One of the world’s greatest love stories is Doyle’s 
and one of the most stirring prize fight tales. 











wcomuete] CONAN DOYLE 
stone” ~| in 10 beautiful volumes 
NOVELS _] for a few pennies a day 




















Try This on Your 
Hair 15 Days 


Then let your mirror prove the results 

—Write today for the trial. 
Now that dermatologists and skin specialis ts 
are agreed that the beginning of baldness is 
the gradual thinning out of the hair and that 
that is due to a microbe in the scalp, it was not 
dificult for science to overcome it. So it is 
how possible to stop thinning out of the hair, 
falling hair, baldness, gray hair, bald patches, 
itchy, scaly dandruff and other such afflictions 
ot the hair and scalp. The new method 
strengthens the hair roots and follicles, makes 
the scalp healthy and sanitary and puts life, 
gloss and lustre into the old and grow ing hair. 
ests show it will do this in 15 days in your 
own home—perhaps less in your case. Send 
your address today for the 15 days home trial 
to the 


AYMES CO. ag caf Shara st. New York 








EF R E 38 Master Tales of 

Mystery,in 3 volumes 
Among all the mystery stories that have been written, these thirty- 
sight will live Anna AK utherine Green's ‘Room No. 3;"" Frank 
R. Stockton’s ‘‘Three Burglarg ‘The Poisoned Pen,” the silent 
bullet and the invisible ray that challenged Craig Kennedy's 
genius; the fearful ‘‘Cell Thirteen’ of Jacques Futrelle; the—but 


why name them all? e are selling out our sets of Conan 
Loy le Clip the coupon and examine one of these sets in your own 
home without cost Only by examining them can you appreciate 
them and you may examine all thirty-eight; dig into them and 


the ten volumes of Doyle to your heart’s content But you must 
act at once: the offer is good only as long as the two sets last 


SEND NO MONEY— 
just the coupon 


Thousands will read this offer Some will be too late Don’t 
have useless regrets. The two sets will be sent at once for free 
examination, Send no money; merely clip the coupon now, 


cms 

IP. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY I 
416 West 13th Street, New York 

Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan Doyle’s 
works in 10 volumes, gold stamped Also the three-volume | 
set of Master Tales of Mystery bound in cloth If I keep 
the books I will remit $1.00 within a week and $2.00 a 
month for twelve months for the Conan Doyle set only, and 
retain the Master Tales of Mystery set without charge. Other- 
wise I wi.l, within a week, return both sets at your expense 


Address 





"12-21 
Persons under 21 should have parents sign their order. 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 




















Babe Ruth says: 


& Watch Co. can't 


y 
mounting, 


Tid. gold 
ring. first 
quality blue. whit 
Diamond, $100. 





















Al5—11 Vir 
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“T have examined diamonds it 
a lot of large cities ml want t 
say that, for genuine high tall 
and Jow price, the Roya Diam 


FBute Itc el, rn 


*-Ffench Ivory tvi- 
let amt manicure shyst . 


XMAS elisuus 


B uy (0) Vex Pay 


Ladies solid 
rin set with a ae 
white Diamond, $3 A4—Lalics 7 Distuoie 
\ amore 2 cluster, LdK white gold 
A2 Ladies 7 Diamond . mounting, $57.50 

cluster platinum set, ¢ A3-—-Gents solid 

sembles $350 solitaire xold Gypsy ring set with 
$48.50. beautiful Diamonds, 


a ruby center, 






















hand 
perfectly 
monds, $55 









AS—Hand en- 
graved Tulip 
solid 14K white or gree 
Koki case, 15 Jewel guar- 
antecd’ movement, $37.50, 













Pay Next Year 

















A BE A K white 
eu Me 
x . for your ° ’ hraved a eapuntiny 
blue white Di 
| Christmas Gifts! } itisa%s°" 
we . - 
6 a e ORDER NOW 
Bree t Lave DON'T SEND A PENNY 
watae » teste —goods come to you for examination, 
—- Pay ('/5) 20% only if you are satisfied— § 
em Take a full year to pay the balance. 
P ? “ROYAL” diamonds are genuine first 









f 
J 


quality blue white perfect cut. Every 
article an exceptional value. All goods 
All-——Ladies 14K § sent on approval for 30 Days’ Trial. 























svlid. gold ring, 3 Satisfaction guaranteed. No references 
per cut fir demanded—no red tape—no money in § ry 
advance. 10% Discount for Cash. u oa 


quality Diamorm! 
$65. 





8% yearly Dividendsinexchange 4 
allowance guaranteed on every é 
diamond purchased from us. a 


“ROYAL” CHRISTMAS 
CATALOG FREE 


The most complete catalog ever pub- 
lished of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Cameras, Ivory Toilet 
Sets, etc., sent free. Prices the lowest 
quality the highest. 30 Days’ Trial 
and a full year to pay on everything 
you order from our $2,000,000.00 stock. 
Send for your free copy today. 
Address Dept. 434 
Established 1895 
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Atl6— Full 7 Jewel Flgin® gold 
guaranteed 20" yeatw 
Ww ald. mar chain-eitlt 
rnif $22, 









set, 












DIAMOND & WATCH ee) 


35-37-39 Maiden Lane ~New York 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 























Let your Kodak 
keep the Christmas Story 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 





2MC—$3.50 
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For Ciicimas? 
—a Sheaffer Pen and Pencil 


GIFTIE SETS 
Containing a 
Sheaffer Pen 
and “Propel — 





Pencil of the 
ame design. 


No. 89C Ebony “ Lifetime" —14K Gold—$15.00 


OHEAFFERS 


AT THESBETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


FORT MADISON, IOWA CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
Ev 








